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A GLIMPSE OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A YOUNG man sat reading in the deep 
embrasure of a window in B—— Col- 
lege, his head supported on his hands 
as he bent with intense earnestness 
over a large folio which lay before 
him. Evening was closing in—the 
evening of a dull November day, and 
the words were gradually becoming 
indistinct on the pages of his book, 
when suddenly he looked up. It was 
not, however, the waning light which 
attracted his attention, but the sound 
of arapid step ascending the stairs 
leading to his room. He looked 
eagerly towards the door, his eyes 
brightening, and his face, which, 
though thin and pale, was glorified by 
the spiritual beauty of intellect, flush- 
ng with sudden excitement. 

n &@ moment there was a sharp, 
quick knock at the door. An answer 
as rapid—“ Come in,” and the visitor 
entered. 

“T thought I knew your step, Sey- 
mour. Is it possible! How glad I 
am to see you.” 

“How are you, old fellow ’—all 
right, [hope?’ And they shook hands 
warmly. | 

' The new comer was a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, several years older than his 
friend, and evidently very different 
both as to morale and to physique—he 
was strong, broad-chested, and mus- 
cular ; his features, which were hand- 
some, though somewhat too large, were 
relieved: by his thick brown beard and 
moustache, and he had just the face 
and figure calculated to win admi- 
ration from the generality of persons. 

Those, however, who looked deeper 
into this fine mould of living clay, 
could have told at once that the man 
was governed by the animal nature, 
rather than by the subtle unseen 
spirit. The full lip, the flashing, im- 
patient eye, the haughty expression of 


face—all indicated the existence of 
violent passions. 

Seymour could, however, look very 
pleasant when he smiled, as he did: 
now most cordially on the young man 
before him. 

“Well, Thorold,” he said, “you 
little thought tosee me here to-night.” 

‘““T should think not, indeed. Why, 
I imagined you held in enchant- 
ment in a certain castle in Yorkshire, 
with neither the will nor the power 
to leave it. Is it not true, then, that 
you are to be married next week?” — 

“Quite true. And I only wish it 
were to be to-morrow.” 

“Then you have merely come to 
take leave of your old haunts, and of 
the liberam juventatem.” 

“Just so,” said the other, shortly, 
as if he did not care to have his mo- 
tives inquired into. 

‘‘Well, come and sit down,” said’ 
Thorold, drawing forward his easy 
chair, “it is inconceivably jolly to 
have you here.” 

Seymour threw himself into the 
chair, and seemed for a moment so 
deeply preoccupied by his own 
thoughts, that he did not hear Tho- 
rold’s next remark. Then starting, 
he said— 

= ii your pardon ; what did you 


“Only that I wish you had let me 
know you were coming.” 

“T only decided to come five minutes 
before I got into the train, so I could 
not; but why do you wish it?” - 

“Because then I might have had 
some of our fellows here to meet you. 
There are so many who would be glad 
to see you again.” 

“Spare me that, Thorold!” ex- 
claimed Seymour, hastily. ‘“Remem- 
ber, while [am here, I wish to see no 
one but yourself.” 
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Thorold looked ‘surprised, but he 
remained silent, quietly scanning the 
countenance of huis friend. 

“You look more than two years 
older since we last met. What have 
you been doing to yourself to get such 
@ care-worn expression |” 

“Ts it only two years since I was 
here?” said Seymour, evading his 
friend’s question. 

“Yes, don’t you remember. I was 
keeping my first term as freshman 
when you left college in consequenve 
of your brother's death. It would 
have been your last term anyhow.” 

“Ah, I remember. And I can see 
how you have been spending your 
time since,” said Seymour, pointing 
to the open books on the window-seat. 
“Reading yourself to death, as I 
always thought you would.” 

“Not I. [shall do myself no harm. 
Only this is my last term, you know, 
and I am going in for honours.” 

“T understand it all,” said Seymour. 
Then burying his face in his hands, 
he exclaimed, “‘ would to heaven that 
my university career had been such as 
yours!” 


Thorold made no answer. George . 
Seymour was his cousin. They had 


been fast friends from childhood, and 
he was much attached to him; but he 
was too sincere to deny that rumours 
had reached him respecting his friend’s 
college life, which were any thing but 
creditable to him. 

“Come,” he said at last, anxious to 
change the subject, ‘“‘you must tell me 
about this beautiful Ermance of yours. 
Is she really as charming as the world 
says!” 

“Charming! She is the very essence 
of all that is lovely and bewitching. 
I would give half my life that she 
were less so!” 

“Well done, Seymour!” said Tho- 
rold, laughing; “I can easily imagine 
that the prospect of matrimony must 
change a man greatly; but I cer- 
tainly never expected to hear you give 
voice tosucharhapsody asthat. Why 
on earth should you wish her to be 
less bewitching ? Since she is cer- 
tainly yours, the more charming she 
is, the better, I should say.” 

Seymour rose and walked to-and- 
fro through the room in evident agi- 
tation. 

A somewhat awkward silence en- 
sued, till Seymour resumed his chair 
and began to talk of his college days, 
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an to inquire after the men he had 
known and the state of mind of the 
Dons on various matters of interest 
to undergraduates. It was evident, 
however, to Thorold, that he was not 
thinking of what he was saying, and 
that his inind was preoccupied with 
some subject of great moment to bim- 
self. A conversation of this nature 
soon dropped, and at last Seymour 
began to occupy himself in stirring 
up the fire with great energy. While 
thus engaged, he said, in a careless 
tone --- 

“ By the way, Thorold, what in the 
world is the meaning of the cock-and- 
bull story of a vision—a ghost appear- 
ing near F —— Bridge, which Goldwin, 
uf ()——n’s, wrote to me about.” 

“Ah, that is uw strange affair, of 
which I can give you no explanation.” 

** But who has seen it—what is it— 
who is it that is said to appear?” 
exclaimed Seymour, pouring out his 
questions with a strange fierceness, 
Which startled Thorold. Seymour 
caught his look of astonishment. He 
threw the poker out of his hand im- 
patiently.” 

“Such a story in the nineteenth 
century, is queer enough, you will ad- 
Sire ; come, tell me what you know of 
1 


““T can only repeat to you what I 
have heard,” said Thorold. “I have 
never gone like the rest to see this 
apparition, whatever it may be; my 
opinion is not yet formed as to the 
possibility of the spirits of the dead 
returning to earth, and I did not like 
to go with a sceptical mind to see 
what might be an awful reality.” 

“ How cold it isto-night,” said Sey- 
mour, shivering ; “ go on, Thorold.’ 

‘““T will tell you, therefore, what 
others say; but, remember, I have 
seen nothing inyself. I was told, that 
about a month ago, a labouring man 
was walking home late at night over 
F—— Bridge, when his attention was 
attracted by what appeared to him to 
be a_light on the bank of the river 
below. Thinking, as he said himself, 
that some of the gentlemen were out 
larking, he leant on the bridge and 
looked steadily at it ; presently he saw 
that what he took to be a light, was 
really the form of a woman standing 
on the bank opposite the meadow, 


-with an infant in her arms. The 


night was dark, and under ordinary 
circumstances, he could not possibly 
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have distinguished her at that dis- 
tance; but he affirmed positively that 
he saw her as well as if it had been 
daylight, by means of a luminous 
atmosphere which appeared to sur- 
round her—he described her minutely 
—he said she seemed very young and 
fragile, and that her dress, which 
was of a light gray colour, clung to 
her as if it were dripping wet, while 
her long hair fell over her shoulders 
streaming with water; he said she 
looked exactly as if she had just 
risen out of the river. Why, how 
cold you are, George! You shiver as 
if you had the ague; let me put some 
more coal on the fire.” ; 


‘* No, no, go on; why do you stop? 


Tell me, exactly, on what part of the 
bank she was standing.” 

“A little way below the bridge, just 
opposite the meadow; and the man 
said that she was gazing intently at 
one particular spot on the walk, as if 
she saw some one standing there.” — 

“You don’t mean to say he said 
that?” exclaimed Seymour, starting. 

‘Of course he did, or I should not 
tell it to you.” 

“Did he not think it might be a 
girl waiting for some one,—preparing, 

erhaps, for a romantic walk?’ said 
eymour, laughing noisily. 

‘A romantic walk on a coldautumn 
night, with an infant in her arms, was 
not very likely. No; he said, that 
not for one moment did he believe it 
to be any mas of this earth, nor if 
he had, could he have continued in 
this belief, for as he looked, she began 
to move slowly ;—with an almost 1m- 
perceptible motion, she advanced over 
the water seeming to restupon it. She 
held the child with one hand, but the 
other was raised, and with it she 
seemed to beckon some one to come 
to her, still gazing on the same spot. 
He watched her glide on and on, till 
just in that place where you know 
the river is very deep, below the wil- 
lows, she suddenly sank. He saw her 
hand still beckoning above the water 
after she had disappeared, then it van- 
ished also, and a faint wailing cry, 
in which he thought he could distin- 
guish a name, rose from the waters, 
and sighed away over the trees.” 

“What name, what name did she 
say?” said Seymour, bending forward, 
while his hands seemed to grasp, con- 
vulsively, the arms of the chair on 
which he sat. 
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“He could not hear the name,” 
said Thorold, who was not looking 
towards him; “ only it seemed to be 
a call on some one.” 

“Well, and what followed? how 
slow, your are, Thorold.” 

‘Why, Seymour, I never expected 
you to take so much interest in a 
ghost story !” 

“Of course I am interested ; it is 
not every day one hears such a tale 
—come, go on.” 

“There is not much more to tell ; 
the man staggered home almost be- 
side himself with terror, and when 
he told his tale, as he did at the pub- 
lic house that same night, the natural 
inference was, that he had been drunk 
and fancied he saw a ghost. However, 
in a day or two it got wind, that the 
very next night the same appearance 
was seen by several other persons, 
and since then it is said to have been 
witnessed, from time to time, by hun- 


reds. 
“But, Thorold,” said Seymour,grasp-_ 
ing his cousin’s arm; “who is it that is 
supposed to appear—who—tell me?” 
‘Oh, as for that, those who be- 
lieve it to be really a supernatural 
apparition, have no doubt on the sub- 
ject. It is a-fact, that about a year 
since, a young girl was found drowned 
in that very spot with an infant in her 
arms, and there were strong suspi- 
cions that there had been some foul 
play in the matter.” 
“How so—why? There could 
have been no ground for suspicion.” 
“On the contrary, there were very 
sufficient grounds. She was the or- 
phan niece of a respectable farmer in 
the neighbourhood, and a month or 
two previously had become a mother, 
eatly to his consternation. She, 
owever, constantly affirmed that she 
was secretly married, and that she 
was soon to leave England with her 
husband. On the day of her death 
she had gone out towards evening, 


taking her child with her, and look- 


ing unusually pleased and happy. She 
was last seen walking with a man on 
the meadow-walk, and next morning 
her dead body was found in the river; 
the man was never identified.” 

Seymour started up, and began once 
more to pace the room. 

“Do these appearances continue ?” 
he said. 

“Yes, I heard some of our fellows 
proposing to go there to-night. I 
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believe, however, that the numbers 
who assembled on the bridge at first 
have greatly diminished, because it 
is only occasionally that the vision is 
seen, and the wet weather we have had 
lately has deterred many frum risk- 
ing a disappointment.” 

Again Seymour walked up and 
down in silence; then he suddenly 
stopped behind his cousin’s chair, 
where his face could not be seen. 

“ Tell me, Thorold,” le said, “truly, 
honestly, what is your opinion of this 
marvellous story !”’ 

“Why, to tell the truth, I have 
been too much occupied with my 
classics to give much thought to it; 
but my impression certainly is, that 
some silly fellow has taken advantage 
of the fact of the poor yirl’s violent 
death, to perpetrate a most unseemly 
hoax. 

For one moment Scymour’s face 
brightened with an expression of un- 
=| seein hope; but the next, the 
gloom which had gathered on it dur- 
ing Thorold’s story, returned with a 
deeper shadow than before. He went 
to the window and stood looking out 
—then he turned and said, in a tone 
of affected carelessness — 

““T say, Thorold, let us go out and 
take a walk.” 

“Out, on this dismal evening, mv 
dear fellow, what fancy has possessed 
you 2° Why, you were shivering with 
cold just now.” 

“Yes, and you have made such a 
roasting fire, that I cannot stay in 
the room.” Then, as if ashamed of his 
irritability, he added, “ No; the fact 
is, I have taken a great desire to go 
and see this appearance, whatever it 
is, and you must come with me. The 
evening is lost for your work now, you 
know,” he added, seeing that his cou- 
sin hesitated. 

“Tt was not that which made me 

use,” said Thorold; ‘but after all 

do not object to go; the very fact of 
having told you the story has made 
me feel anxious to solve the problem 
for myself.” And in another moment 
the cousins, arm in arm, had crossed 
the quadrangle, and were out into 
the street. 

There had been clouds and gloom 
in the sad autumn sky all day, and 
now as the twilight fell, dark masses 
of vapour swept towards the western 
horizon, like strange weird shapes in 
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trailing funereal garments, and group- 
ed themselves round the death-bed of 
the expiring light—while the deepen- 
ing shadows stole down and crept 
stealthily over the fair green meadows 
and the tranquil river that lie round 
the grand old city of O——, till the 
gathered dark as the grave beneat 
the massive walls and sombre gate- 
ways of its time-worn colleges. 

One last gleam of day there was—- 
faint and sweet as the smile of a 
dying saint-. that flashed from the 
setting sun as he sunk to rest, and lit 
up every tower and spire of the noble 
buildings with a golden transitory 
light. ‘It vanished away, and as it 
faded, a sighing wind rose from the 
river and passed through the shud- 
dering trees with a low wailing sound 
that was strangely mournful. 

Both young men seemed to feel the 
influence of this scene, and they 
walked on in perfect silence. It was 
quite dark by the time they reached 
the bridge, where a few persons were 
assembled, gazing down into the 
river. 

The cousins stopped close to an old 
man in the dress of a fisherman, who 
was leaning on the stone balustrade. 
He touched his hat to Thorold, who 
recognised him at once, as he had 
often used his boat on the river. 

‘So, David, you are here too, are 


you! Have you come to see the 
ghost ?” said Thorold, mee 
The old man frowned ; then took 


his pipe from his mouth, and said, 
“Sir, I aint come to laugh at it.” 

“Nor I. You mistake me if you 
think I have ; unless, indeed, it be a 
trick of some rascally fellow, which I 
quite believe it is.” 

“So did Ned Cowley,” said the 
fisherman, deliberately ; “‘ and he took 
a gun and fired a shot at, her—worse 
luck—and it passed through her as if 
she were made of air ; but Ned, he fell 
down in a fit, and has never been 
hisself since ; he lies in his bed rav- 
ing awful. You may trust me, sir, 
there’s more things in this world and 
in kingdom come, too, than you 
young gentlemen thinks of, with all 
your larning,” added David, unconsci- 
ously quoting Hamlet. 

‘‘Then you believe in it, David ?” 

“ Seeing’s believing.” 

“What, you’ve seen it, then ?” 

“* P ve seen it, and I’ve spoken to it,” 
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Seymour started violently. He 
turned to the old man, and put a coin 
in his hand. 

“Tell us the whole truth, word for 
word.” 

“ Thank ye, kindly, sir,” said David, 
nota little surprised ; “I'll tell ye and 
welcome. It was one night afore 
ever a word had been said about it, I 
was a coming down the river in the 
boat, pulling as hard as I could to 
get home, for it was late, when what 
should I see on the bank down there 
but a woman standing on the edge 
of the water, with a babby in her 
arms. The moonshine looked very 
bright all round her, and I seed her 
quite plain. She seemed all wet and 
sorrowful like, and thinks I, its some 
poor creature tramping into the town, 
and she dunno how to get across, so 
I lies on my oars, and I says, says i, 
‘Ma’am, was you wanting to get 
across? Ill give ye a lift and wel- 
come ;’ 80 she never makes no answer, 
but moves forward, slow like and 
soft, so as I never knew a mortal 
woman walk, and afore I knew where 
I was, she was into the boat and 
sitting down in the starn. I felt 
taken aback like, but I began to pull 
away, and by-and-by I took a look 
at her; but, sir, I would’nt have 
looked again if you had given me a 
hundred pounds. She was wringing 
wet, just as if she had been took out 
of the river, and her hair was drip- 
ping down all round her—and her 
face—oh, sir, her face was for all the 
world as white and stark as our 
Biddy’s when she lay in her coffin— 
and her eyes, they was a staring past 
me on to the meadow-walk there 
and they was the eyes of a dead 
woman, as sure as I am a Christian ! 
I was all of a tremble, and I couldn’t 
see what I was doing, so that one of 
the oars got wrong, and when we came 
to the deep water, I had to stop to 
put it right ; and, sir, what I’m tell- 
ing you’s nothing but the livin’ truth, 
when I looked up from sorting the 
oar, she was gone! There was only 
my old red handkerchief lying in the 
starn where I saw her sitting a mo- 
ment afore, and neither sign nor 
token of her in the boat or in the 
river either, only a cry from the 
water—may I never hear such a 
sound again—a fearful cry, shrieking 
out a name—the name of”—— 
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“Thorold, I can ‘stand this fright- 
ful cold no longer,” suddenly gasped 
out Seymour; “come away, come 
quick, I will not stay another mo- 
ment—what are you waiting for?” 
And he tried with all his strength to 
drag his cousin from the spot. Tho- 
rold somewhat angrily resisted. 

** Leave me alone, Seymour ; I want 
to hear the end of David’s stery. 
Don’t interrupt the old man so; it is 
rude.” 

Seymour stamped on the ground 
with impatience, and uttered an ex- 
clamation. He grew more calm, how- 
ever, as the old man said— 

“There aint no more to tell, sir. I 
turned as cold as a stone, and did not 
come to myself like till I was in bed 
with the childer. This is the first 
time I’ve come anigh the place since.” 

“Well, thank you, David, we are 
much aN pp to you; it’s a strange 
business altogether,” said Thorold. 

“Now, Seymour, I will go if you 
like.” And they walked rapidly away. 

Seymour instantly began to talk 
with the utmost volubility, apparently 
quite unconscious that his sentences, 
which bore no reference to the ac- 
count they had just heard, were inco- 
herent and scarcely intelligible. 

Thorold, however, was not sur- 
prised. He had thoroughly under- 
stood by this time that Seymour was 
in a state of intense mental disquiet, 
and that this condition was somehow 
connected with the mysterious ap- 
pearance on the river. 

Arrived at Thorold’s rooms, Sey- 


-mour sat down, and fell into a fit of 


abstraction, from which his. cousin 
made no effort to rouse him, and 
which lasted till it was time to go to 
bed. Then he looked up— 

“Thorold, I have rooms at the Star, 
but I wish you would let me stay here 
to-night ; i can sleep in this chair by 
the fire quite well.” 

“You shall have my bed.” 

“TJ shall have nothing of the kind ; 
if you make any such offer I leave 
‘bp at once. Why can you not let me 

comfortable in my own way.” 

‘You shall do just as you please 
Seymour. I wish most sincerel I 
could do more for your comfort than 
may be done by simply giving you 
your own way ; but remember if there 
is any thing a true friend can do, you 
will nct fail to find one in me.” 
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He looked fixedly at his cousin as 
he spoke, and their eyes met. Sey- 
mour held out his hand. 

“‘T understand you, Thorold, and I 
thank you.” And with a simple good 


night the eshte 
Thorold ay sleeping—the sleep of 


a pure heart and a good conscience— 
when suddenly a light flashing in his 
face awoke him with a start. He 
looked up and saw Seymour, with a 
candle in his hand, leaning over him. 

“ Thorold, forgive me for disturbing 
you, but I must speak to you. I can 
endure this no longer.” 

“T shall be only too thankful if you 
will, my dear fellow ; it pains me to 
see the state you are in. There, sit 
down, and make what use of me you 
Cap.”’ 


Seymour put down the light, drew 
a chair close to the bed, and sat down. 

“Thorold, I have come to unbur- 
den myself to you of a horrible secret, 
and, in so doing, to put my life in 
your hands.” 

“Where I will keep it safe at the 
risk of my own.” 

‘I knew you would say that, true 
friend indeed ! but I wish you to un- 
derstand that I bind you to no pro- 
mise of secresy. When you have 
heard the truth you shall be free to 
do what you please.” 

“ Agreed. Now tell me all.” 

“Thorold, you have known me 
from childhood, and you know what 
my one great fault has been— 
@ passionate, indomitable self-will, 
which has ever resisted all contradic- 
tion; and been ready to move heaven 
and earth for the attainment of its 
object ; this has been the origin of 
my crime and of my misery—by this 
I sinned and by this I suffer. You 
know, also, that when I was at col- 
lege I was in a very different position 
from that in which I now am. My 
- two elder brothers were alive, and | 
was the penniless younger son of a 
proud family. My parents treated 
me, as I conceived, with great injus- 
tice. They did not choose to diminish 
the family estate by awarding mea 
suitable provision, and, therefor 
they determined to expatriate me. 
was to have enough to buy a sheep 
farm in Australia, and not one penny 
more—with that I was to be left to 
— my way to a living as best I 


co 
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sion had filled my whole soul with 
bitterness, I chanced to come across 
Annie Maynard, Farmer Brown’s or- 
phan niece. Poor, pretty, gentle 
Annie! little did she dream that I 
would be her deadliest enemy when 
she first raised her blue eyes to my 
face. Her girlish beauty took my 
fancy. It was no violent passion— 
she had neither mind nor education 
to have inspired such, but I felt for 
her the passing affection which every 
young man feels half a dozen times 

fore he has seen that one who alone 
can teach him what it is to love in 
the true sense ofthe word. As usual, 
I saw no reason why I should not in- 
dulge my fancy. It seemed to me 
that Annie Maynard would be a more 
suitable wife for an Australian sheep- 
farmer than a lady, if even a lady 
could be found to go with me there ; 
and the poor child loved me—she 
loved me with all a woman’s devoted, 
confiding love, the more precious to 
me then, because I was smarting 
under a sense of neglect and injustice. 
It ended in my being secretly married 
to her at the Registrar’s Oftice in this 
city, according to the law, but the 
marriage, though legal, had no bless- 
ing from the Church, and, truly, it 
was unblest. 

“I kept it secret, because I doubted 
whether my father would have given 
me even my promised portion had he 
known it, and I really think I was 
partly induced totake the stepthrough 
the wish to revenge myself for my 
compulsory exile by showing my family 
that it had led me to disgrace them 
by an alliance with a peasant girl. 

“But a very short time slaceedl 
however, before I repented my rash 
act. The momentary fancy had 
passed away, and I found myself 

und for life to an uneducated child 
for whom I felt no love. In the 
course of the six months which fol- 
lowed, my two brothers died, and I 
suddenly found myself no longer the 
sheep-farmer, but the heir and hope of 
our ancient family. My mother wrote 
to me to leave college and return 
home immediately ; and in her letter 
she opened out before me a prospect 
of future prosperity to which, prob- 
ably, I should have paid no attention 
at all, had it not been for the irritat- 
ing sense of bondage in which I was 
held by my rash marriage. 

‘“My mother had a cousin who 

40 
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had been left sole heiress of a 
large estate in our own county.: 
She had married a French noble 
and had always lived in France, 
though bitterly regretting her fine 
old castle and park, which had re- 
mained desolate ever since. She had 
now one child, a daughter—Ermance 
d’Aboville—to whom, of course, the 
estate would descend, and it was her 
great desire that the heiress should 
marry an Englishman and settle in 
her own home. Her husband was, 
however, equally desirous that Er- 
mance should become the wife of a 
certain | pee Duc de Limours, 
who had expressed himself willing 
for the alliance—my mother was the 
confidant and ally of the Marquise 
the more readily that she was bent 
on securing the heiress for my eldest 
brother, Henry ;—finally after the 
fashion of French matrimonial ar- 
Tangements, @ compromise was ef- 
fected, and it was decided that Er- 
mance should spend a summer with 
my mother, and she might, if she 
pleased, accept my brother during 
that time ; if, however, this marriage 
could not be arranged, she was to re- 
turn to France and become Duchesse 
de Limours. Just before she was ex- 
bth to arrive, my brother died. 
y mother was too good a diplomat- 
ist to let this interfere with her 
scheme. Ermance and Henry had 
never met, so she simply substituted 
my name for his, and wrote to me to 
come at once and carry out her plans. 
“Had I been free I should have 
utterly scouted a marriage arranged 
by my parents; tied for life to a 
peasant girl the prospect seemed very 
alluring, even before I knew what an 
ideal of all beauty and fascination 
was offered to me in Ermance ; but 
when I saw her, oh ! Thorold, I could 
aere strangled myself for my insane 
olly. 
“I was driving in an open carriage 
from the station on the day of my re- 
turn home, when: suddenly, as we 
drew up at the door, a face looked 
out at me from one of the windows. 
I can never describe to you its exqui- 
site loveliness—it was the sweetest, 
sunniest face, full of witchery and 
archness, with fair, floating hair, like 
a golden mist around it. I had seen 
it—never to forget it— and the next 
instant it was gone.. 
’ “T hastened up to the drawing- 
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room, where I expected to find m 
mother. She was not there, and - 
sat down to wait. The door leadin 
into the next room was ajar, where 
caught a glimpse of Amelia Hartley, 
a young lady who was visiting at the 
house. 

“ Presently I heard a light footstep 
pass into the inner room, a burst of 
musical laughter, and a voice like the 
carol of a wild singing bird— 

“Amelie, Amelie, je lai vu ce 
beau prétendant et je t’en fais cadeau, 
si tu as envie de te marier! Je te le 
céde, ma chére, volontiers. Oh! mais 
bien volontiers,’ and the sweet, merry 
laugh rang out again. 

“<*Hrmance ! what a capricious 
child you are, Amelia answered. 
‘Why should you give him up ? 
George Seymour is very good-look- 


ing. : 

ee ‘Good-looking ! he is one great 
brown bear,’ she said, in her pretty 
broken English; ‘par exemple! le 
gentil epoux qu’on me donne la!’ 

“You may say what you please, 
Ermance, but I expect you to fall in 
love with him.’ 

“*Moi! Pideé! I love that great 
rough bear! Ah! bien ce sera la se- 
maine des deux dimanches.’ 

“ Amelia laughed ; and after talk- 
ing some time in the same strain, I 
heard them go out together. They 
left me half mad with pique and an- 
noyance, and full of a settled deter- 
mination that I would have my re- 
venge by making this contemptuous 
girl love me, and then revealing my 
marriage to her. : 

“T devoted myself to this effort, and 
you may guess the result. In a very 
short time I was delivered up to the 
most violent passion for this ge 
which ever man felt for woman. Qh! 
Thorold, who could have helped it! 
You can never guess the charm of 
her marvellous grace, her beautiful 
voice, her fresh, original mind. She 
soon began to show that she liked my 
society, but she was shy and timid as 
a wild fawn. I would coax her out 
to walk with me, and then, suddenly, 
she would fly away on her fairy feet, 
with steps light as falling snow. 
would catch the gleam of her glorious 
hair through the trees, and for hours 
I might seek her in vain, only her 
sweet voice would come back at times 


on the wind, singing some mournful 
song which thatled through my heart ; 
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but I must not talk of her. The time 
came when the decision must be made. 
I must offer myself at once, or she 
would go back to France to marry a 
man she hated ; and I felt thatshe must 
be mine, cost what it would; and, be- 
sides, she also had learned to love me, 
and, can you believe it, Thorold, I 
sapere myself that I should now 

acting dishonourably by her if I 
did not try to break the tie that held 
me bound to Annie. 

“Tt was this vile delusion which 
lured me on toa depth of evil I never 
could have contemplated in my fiercest 
hours of passion. 

** Our marriage was settled. 

“ Ermance was to return to France 
for a few months, where I was to ac- 
company her on a visit to her parents, 
and we were to be married in the 
course of this present autumn, at her 
own castle. These arrangements have 
all been carried out; the wedding is 
fixed for next weck. 

“It became then, at that time, an 
absolute necessity that I should free 
myself from Annie before I left Eng- 
land with Ermance. I came down 
here the week before our departure, 
determined to effect this. Do not 
shudder at me, Thorold. I had re- 
solved on an evil deed, it is true, but 
it was one of which the crime was 
light compared to that I actually per- 
petrated. 

“IT knew that the only evidence of 
my marriage with Annie was the cer- 
tificate which I had left in her own 
possession; and my plan (sufficiently 
iniquitous, you will say) was to per- 
suade her to let me destroy this proof, 
and consider our union null and void, 
on condition that I made her a large 
allowance for her life. I believed 
that money was all-powerful with 

rsons of = station, and that the 

ow-born girl would willingly sell her 

good name for an independent in- 
come; but it was not Annie alone 
who was to be sacrificed. She had 
recently become a mother; and my 
own child was to be involved in this 
cruel disgrace. 

“IT wrote and appointed Annie to 
meet me on a certain evening in the 

meadow, and bade her brin 
the certificate with her. Thorold, 
wish with my whole soul the railway 
train had crushed me to death that 
day instead of bringing me safely to 
this place. 
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“ Annie was waiting for me on the 
walk by the river, with a moaning 
uny infant in her arms. She had 
ost all her early comeliness, and was 
now & faded, common-looking woman. 
I thought of Ermance, the beautiful, 
and perfectly loathed her. I lost no 
time in making known my wishes to 
her. To my astonishment and rage 
she utterly refused. She upbraided 
me in the strong language of her class, 
and declared she would remain a con- 
cealed wife no longer; her child 
should have his rights, happen what 
would; and she would compel me to 
acknowledge him. 

“Thorold, I can never tell you the 
blind fury that filled my whole soul 
as she spoke. Every evil passion of 
my nature seemed to rise up like 
madness within me. This woman— 
this base-born woman—to come be- 
tween me and the darling of m 
heart, the hope, the joy, the very life 
of my life! Ermance, my own Er- 
mance who loved me! It was too 
much. I swore a terrible oath that 
nothing on this earth should keep 
me from my purpose. I grasped the 
girl by the arm, and tried to tear the 
certificate from the breast of her 
dress, where she had it concealed; 
she struggled violently, shrieking 


out— 

‘“** You shall not have it, you shall 
not have it ; I will go to our clergyman 
to-morrow, and give it him to keep— 
he will see me righted fast enough.’ 

“Thorold, at that moment the fierce, 
implacable will that drove me on, 
seemed to rise a very living influence 
within me. I felt myself grow rigid 
asiron. I tightened my hold of her 
arm till she cried out with the pain, 
and told her I would have that certi- 
ficate at any cost. She tried angrily 
to shake off my hold, and said— 

“ ‘Tl die first before you have it ; 
I will see my baby righted.’ 

“*Then die,’ I said. The very 
devil himself got possession of me ; 
with one powerful effort I flung her 
into the river. Far out into the dee 
water she fell, and sank like a stone.’ 

Seymour stopped, buried his face 
in his hands, and shook from head to 
foot. Thorold fell back on his pillow, 
overpowered with horror. 

“ Seymour, Seymour, could you not 
save her?” 

* He lifted up his ghastly face, and 
looked at his cousin. 
40* 
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“T know not if I could—J did not. 
I stood on that spot where they say 
the eyes of the dead woman look, and 
saw her rise, her and the child—my 
child—once. She held up her arm, 
and shrieked out my name—‘George ! 
George! George Seymour, save me!’ 
then the head fell back, the hand dis- 
epoeened, the voice ceased, the waters 
closed over her, and I fled away from 
the spot a two-fold murderer! 

“IT must hasten to the end. You 
must not breathe the samé air with me 
now one moment longer than I can 
help. I have lived since then a life 
half rapture, half agony. When with 
Ermance, I was in a rapture of joy ; 
absent from her, in an agony of re- 
morse. The agony increased as my 
marriage day drew nearer. Annie's 
last cry has mingled with every sound 
I have heard of late. Yesterday I 
received a letter from Goldwin, de- 
scribing this awful appearance on the 
river. From the moment I read it, 
a conviction fell like molten lead on 
my soul that the spirit of my mur- 
dered wife had come to earth again 
and come that I might meet her— 
know not for what purpo 


se. 
“ The horror with which I thought 


of meeting her dead eyes—of seein 
again upon the very spot where 
destroyed her—was beyond the power 
of words to tell; and yet I felt 
a dreadful, mysterious fascination, 
which I had no power to resist, drag- 
ing me to this place. I told Ermance 
must leave her for two days, and, 
impelled by some awful power foreign 
to myself, I came here with my 
utmost speed. — 

‘And now, Thorold, I will not keep 
you another moment in the presence 
of a murderer, but I ask you to re- 
member your offer of help, and to 
grant me one favour in this my ter- 
rible extremity. Will you?’ 

6¢ J will 3 


“Do this then for me. To-morrow 
night I go to the meadow-walk to 
meet that apparition—to respond to 
her .call—to fulfil the purpose for 
which she has come to seek me, what- 
ever it may be ; but I cannot go alone 
—Iam afraid. Yes, it has come to 
this. I shudder with horror and fear 
at the very thought of seeing what 
that old man saw; yet I must go. 
Will you come with me?” 

“Can you doubtit ?” said Thorold. 

“Then to-morrow evening meet me 
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at the College gate ; till that hour I 
relieve you of my presence.” And be- 
fore Thorold had time to stop him, he 
had left the room, and had rushed 
down stairs at a pace which rendered 
pursuit impossible. 

* * # * 

Next evening, in the shadowy twi- 
light, Seymour and Thorold slowly 
paced the walk by the river-side to- 
gether. 

Thorold had passed his arm through 
that of his cousin ; for deep as was his 
horror of the dreadful crime he had 
committed, he could not help now 
Teg: the greatest compassion for 


m. 

Is it not, indeed, the most terrible 
of all the agonies which human nature 
can endure, to bear about the con- 
sciousness of a deadly crime, once 
committed, and never, never, in all 
the eternal ages, to be recalled? And 
besides, the appalling presentiment of 
coming evil which seemed to hang 
over Seymour, and the strange fasci- 
nation which had drawn him to wit- 
ness the sight he dreaded above all 
others, affected Thorold very pain- 
fully. Yet he found not a word to 
say, as he walked to-and-fro with his 


cousin, during that time of dread sus- 


pense. What consolation was it pos- 

sible to offer in such a case as this? 
Once only the silence was broken 

by Seymour muttering these words to 

himself, which Thorold overheard— 
“No doubt, this man is a murderer, 

whom, though he hath escaped the 

sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to 

ve.’ 


And then silently again their ter- 
rible walk continued, within the 
limits of the few yards which faced 
the spot where the apparition ap- 
peared. 

_ As the moments dragged heavily 
on, Thorold began to hope that, after 
all, nothing might be seen; when 
suddenly he was startled by Seymour 
letting his arm fall, and stopping 
short abruptly where he stood facing 
the river. Thorold’s heart seemed to 
cease beating, as he followed the di- 
rection of his cousin’s eyes, and saw 
on the opposite bank the form of a 
woman, with a child in her arms, 
emitting a strange white light, which, 
while it rendered the figure perfectly 
distinct, seemed yet to veil it in lu- 
Had Thorold never 
heard a word concerning this extra- 
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ordinary appearance, he would have 
felt the conviction in his inmost soul 
that he was gazing on that which was 
not of this world. So entranced was 
he by the awful sight, that he could 
not withdraw his eyes from it, or 
even give a thought for the time to 
Seymour, on whom, nevertheless, he 
saw that the gaze of the apparition 
was fixed ; but as he looked upon her, 
slowly she began to move. Breath- 
lessly he watched her, as she ad- 
vanced over the water, and the cold 
drops stood on his forehead, as he 
saw her raise her wan hand, and 
beckon to Seymour. Then, for the 
first time, he cast a hasty glance on 
his cousin, and a horror unspeakable 
gained possession of him when he saw 
what was taking place. 

In proportion as the figure ad- 
vanced over the river, Seymour pro- 
ceeded with measured steps down the 
bank to meet it. He walked as if 
by a power not his own—stiff, rigid, 
with his arms hanging motionless at 
his side. His countenance was ghast- 
ly beyond description ; his eye staring 
wide open at the apparition ; his jaw 
fallen, and a sound like the death- 
rattle in his throat. Already he had 
reached the edge of the river—already 
his feet were dipping into it—when 
Thorold, suddenly seized by an appal- 
ling fear, rushed down the bank, and 
caught him by the arm. 

SReaisic ! Seymour !—come back, 
come back! What are you doing ?” 

Not a word did he answer; not an 
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instant did his eyes move from the 
corpse-like face of the apparition. 
He shook off Thorold’s grasp as if 
the fascination that drew him on 
had given him supernatural strength. 
The dead woman drew yet nearer, 
and her murderer plunged into the 
water to meet her ; at the same mo- 
ment she sank, but her head, and the 
hand, which still beckoned him on, 
remained above the water. A wail- 
ing, unearthly cry rose up, callin 
upon George to come, and with 
strong, powerful strokes, he swam 
towards her. 

Thorold saw him reach the spot ; 
he saw that white, wan arm clasped 
tightly round his neck. One instant 
the manly head, warm and pea 
with life and youth, appeared touch- 
ing the livid dead face of the woman, 
and the next both had vanished be- 
neath the water, leaving no trace be- 
hind. 

In a moment Thorold had flun 
himself into the river, and reache 
the spot; he swam round it again 
and again, and dived repeatedly, 
without the smallest success. There 
was nothing below or around, but the 
dark, chill waters. At length his 
strength became exhausted, and he 
was compelled to regain the bank, 
and seek assistance. 

But all was in vain. 

The body of George Seymour was 
never found, nor did the pie 
apparition ever again appear on the 
bank of the river. 
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A LEGEND OF CAPPERCULLEN. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘THE JACOBITR'S LEOACY. 


In my youth I heard a great many 
Irish femily traditions, more or less 
of a supernatural character, some of 
them very peculiar, and all, to a child 
at least, ugly interesting. Qne of 
these I will now relate, though the 
translation to cold type from oral 
narrative, with all the aids of ani- 
mated human voice and countenance, 
and the appropriate mise en scene of 
the old-fashioned parlour fireside and 
ita listening circle of excited faces, 
and outside the wintry blast and the 
moan of leafless boughs, with the 
occasional rattle of the clumsy old 
window-frame behind shutter and 
curtain, as the blast swept by, is at 
best a trying one. 

About. midway up the romantic 
glen of Cappercullen, near the point 
where the counties of Limerick, Clare, 
and Tipperary converge, upon the 
then sequestered and forest-bound 
range of the Slieve-Felim hills, 
there stood, in the reigns of the two 
earliest Georges, the picturesque and 
massive remains of one of the finest 
of the Anglo-Irish castles of Munster 
=perliaea of Ireland. 

it crowned the precipitous edge of 
the wooded glen, itself half-buried 
among the wild forest that covered 
that fon; and solitary range. There 
was no human habitation within a 
circle of many miles, except the half- 
dozen hovels and the small thatched 
chapel composing the little village of 
Murroe, which lay at the foot of the 
len among the straggling skirts of 
the noble forest. 

Its remoteness and difficulty of ac- 
ceas saved it from demolition. It was 
worth nobody's while to pull down 
and remove the ponderous and clumsy 
oak, much less the masonry or flagged 
roofing of the pile. Whatever would 
pay the cost of removal had been long 
since carried away. The rest was 
abandoned to time—the destroyer. 

The hereditary owners of this noble 
building and of a Wide territory in 


the contiguous counties I have named, 
were English—the De Lacys—lon, 
naturalized in Ireland. They he 
acquired at least this portion of their 
estate in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
and held it, with some vicissitudes, 
down to the establishment of the re- 
volution in Ireland, when they suf- 
fered attainder, and, like other great 
families of that period, underwent a 
final eclipse. 

The De Lacy of that day retired to 
France, and held a brief command in 
the Irish Brigade, interrupted by 
sickness. He retired, became a 
hanger-on of the Court of St. Ger- 
mains, and died early in the eigh- 
teenth century—as well as I remem- 
ber, 1705—leaving an only son, hardly 
twelve years old, called by the strange 
but significant name of Ultor. 

At this point commences the mar- 
vellous ingredient of my tale. 

When his father was dying, he had 
him to his bedside, with no one by 
except his confessor ; and having told 
him, first, that on reaching the age 
of twenty-one, he was to lay claim to 
a certain small estate in the county of 
Clare, in Ireland, in right of his mo- 
ther—the title-deeds of which he 
him—and next, having enjoined him 
not to marry beforethe ageof thirty, on 
the ground that earlier marriages de- 
stroyed the spirit and the power of 
enterprise, and would incapacitate 
him from the accomplishment of his 
destiny—the restoration of his family 
—he then went on to open to the child 
a matter which so terrified him that 
he cried lamentably, trembling all 
over, clinging to the pricst’s gown 
with one hand and to his father’s cold 
wrist with the other, and imploring 
him, with screams of horror, to de- 
sist from his communication. 

But the priest, impressed, no doubt, 
himself, with its necessity, compelled 
him to listen. And then his father 
showed him a small Ploare from 
which also the child turned with 
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shrieks, until ajmilarly constrained to _ small estate in the county of 


to look. They did not let him go 
until he had carefully conned the fea- 
tures, and was able to tell them, from 
memory, the colour of the eyes and 
hair, and the fashion and hues of the 
dress. Then his father gave him a 
black box containing this portrait, 
which was a full-length miniature, 
about nine inches long, painted ve 
finely in oils, as smooth as enamel, 
and folded above it a sheet of paper, 
written over in a careful and very 
legible hand. 

The deeds and this black box con- 
stituted the most important legacy 
bequeathed to his only child by the 
ruined Jacobite, and he deposited them 
in the hands of the priest, in trust, 
till his boy, Ultor, should have at- 
tained to an age to understand their 
value, and to keep them securely. 

When this scene was ended, the 
dying exile’s mind, I suppose, was 
relieved, for he spoke cheerily, and 
said he believed he would recover; 
and they soothed the crying child, 
and his father kissed him, and gave 
him a little silver coin to buy fruit 
with; and so they sent him off with 
another boy for a walk, and when he 
came back his father was dead. 

He remained in France under the 
care of this ecclesiastic until he had 
attained the age of twenty-one, when 
he repaired to Ireland, and his title 
being unaffected by his father’s at- 
tainder, he easily made good his claim 


There he settled, making a dismal 
and solitary tour now and then of the 
vast territories which had once been | 
his father’s, and nursing those gloomy 
and impatient thoughts which be- 
fitted the enterprises to which he was 
devoted. 

Occasionally he visited Paris, that 
common centre of English, Irish, and 
Scottish disaffection ; and there, when 
a little past thirty, he married the 
daughter of another ruined [Irish 
house. His bride returned with him 
to the melancholy seclusion of their 
Munster residence, where she bore 
him in succession two daughters— 
Alice, the elder, dark-eyed and dark- 
haired, grave and sensible—Una, four 
years younger, with large blue eyes 
and long and beautiful golden hair. 

Their poor mother was, I believe, 
naturally a light-hearted, sociable, 
high-spirited little creature ; and her 
gay and childish nature pined in the 
isolation and gloom of her lot. At 
all events she died young, and the 
children were left to the sole care of 
their melancholy and embittered fa- 
ther. In process of time the girls 
grew up, tradition says, beautiful. 
The elder was designed for a convent, 
the younger her father hoped to mate 
as nobly as her high blood and splen- 
did beauty seemed to promise, if only 
the great game on which he had re- 
solved to stake all succeeded. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FAIRIES IN THE CASTLE. 


THE Rebellion of ’45 came, and Ultor 
de Lacy was one of the few Irish- 
men implicated treasonably in that 
daring and romantic insurrection. Of 
course there were warrants out against 
him, but he was not to be found. 
The young ladies, indeed, remained as 
heretofore in their father’s lonely 
house in Clare; but whether he had 
crossed the water or was still in Ire- 
land was for some time unknown, 
even to them. In due course he was 
attainted, and his little estate for- 
feited. It was a miserable catas- 
trophe—a tremendous and beggarly 
waking up from a life-long dream 
of returning principality. 

In due course the officers of the 


crown came down to take possession, 
and it behoved the young ladies to 
flit. Happily for them the ecclesi- 
astic I have mentioned was not quite: 
so confident as their father, of his 
winning back the magnificent patri- 
mony of his ancestors; and by his 
advice the daughters had been secured 
£20 a year each, under the marriage 
settlement of their parents, which 
was all that stood between this proud 
house and literal destitution. 

Late one evening, as some little 
boys from the village were returnin 
from a ramble through the dark ad 
devious glen of Cappercullen, with 
their pockets laden with nuts and 
“frahans,” to their amazement and 
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even terror they saw a light streaming 
redly from the narrow window of one 
of the towers overhanging the pre- 


cipice among the ivy and the lofty. 


branches, across the glen, already dim 
in the shadows of deepening night. 

“ Look—look—look— tis the Phoo- 
ka’s tower!’ was the general cry, in 
the vernacular Irish, and a universal 
scamper commenced. 

The bed of the glen, strewn with 
great fragments of rock, among which 
rose the tall stems of ancient trees, 
and overgrown with a tangled copse 
was at the best no favourable groun 
for a run. Now it was dark; and 
terrible work breaking through 
brambles and hazels, and tumbling 
over rocks. Little Shaecen Mull Ryan, 
the last of the panic rout, screaming 
to his mates to wait for him—saw a 
whitish figure emerge from the thicket 
at the base of the stone flight of steps 
- that descended the side of the glen, 
close by the castle-wall, intercepting 
his flight, and a discordant male voice 
shrieked— 

“T have you!” 

At the same time the boy, with a 
cry of terror, tripped and tumbled ; 
and felt himself roughly caught by 
the arm, and hauled to his feet with 
a shake. 

A wild yell from the child, and a 
volley of terror and entreaty followed. 

“Who is it, Larry; what’s the 
matter?” cried a voice, high in air, 
from the turret window. The words 
_ floated down through the trees, clear 
and Fibs ey coals an “ce flute. 

nly ac my lady ; a boy.’ 

“Ts he hurt " 

“Are you hurted?” demanded the 
_ whitish man, who held him fast, and 
repeated the question in Irish; but 
the child only kept blubbering and 
-erying for mercy, with his hands 
clasped, and trying to drop on his 

ees. 

Larry’s strong old hand held him 
up. He was hurt, and bleeding from 
over his eye. 

“ Just a trifle hurted, my lady !” 

“Bring him up here.” 

‘Shaeen Mull Ryan gave himself 
over. He was among “the good 

eople,’ who he knew would keep 

im prisoner for ever and a day. 
There was no good in resisting. He 
grew bewildered, and yielded himself 
pees to his fate, and emerged 

om the glen on the platform above ; 
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his captor’s knotted old hand still on 
his arm, and looked round on the 
tall mysterious trees, and the gray 
front of the castle, revealed in the 
imperfect moonlight, as upon the 
scenery of a dream. 

The old man who, with thin wiry 
legs, walked by his side, in a dingy 
white coat, and blue facings, and 
great pewter buttons, with his silver 
gray hair escaping from under his 
battered three-cocked hat; and his 
shrewd puckered resolute face, in 
which the boy could read no promise 
of sympathy, showing so white and 
phantom-like in the moonlight, was, 
as he thought, the incarnate ideal of 
a fairy. 

This figure led him in silence under 
the great arched gateway, and across 
the ape Sale court, to the door in 
the far angle of the building; and so, 
in the dark, round and round, up a 
stone screw stair, and with a short 
turn into a large room, with a fire of 
turf and wood, burning on its long 
unused hearth, over which hung a 
pot, and about it an old woman with 
a great wooden spoon was busy. Al 
iron candlestick supported their soli- 
tary candle; and about the floor of 
the room, as well as on the table and 
chairs, lay a litter of all sorts of 
things; piles of old faded hangings, 
boxes, trunks, clothes, pewter plates, 
and cups ; and I know not what more. 

But what instantly engaged the 
fearful gaze of the boy were the 
figures of two ladies; red drugget 
cloaks they had on, like the peasant 
girls of Munster and Connaught, and 
the rest of their dress was pretty 
much in keeping. But they had the 
grand air, the refined expression and 
beauty, and above all, the serene air 
of command that belong to people of 
a higher rank. 

The elder, with black hair and full 
brown eyes, sat writing at the deal. 
table on which the candle stood, and 
raised her dark gaze to the boy as he 
came in. The other, with her hood 
thrown back, beautiful and riant, 
with a flood ef wavy golden hair, and 

eat blue eyes, and with something 

ind, and arch, and strange in her 
countenance, struck him as the most 
wonderful beauty he could have 
imagined. : 

They questioned the man in a lan- 
guage strange to the child. It was 
not English, for he had a smattering 
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of that, and the ’s story seemed 
to amuse them. The two young ladies 


exchanged a glance, and smiled mys- 
teriously. He was more convinced 
than ever that he was among the good 
people. The younger stepped gaily 
forward and said— 

“Do you know who J am, my little 
man? Well, I’m the fairy Una, and 
this is my palace ; and that fairy you 
see there (pointing to the dark lady, 
who was looking out something in a 
box), is my sister and family physi- 
cian, the Lady Graveairs; and these 
(glancing at the old man and woman), 
are some of my courtiers; and I’m 
considering now what I shall do with 
you, whether I shall send you to-night 
to Lough Guir,riding onarush, tomake 
my compliments to the Earl of Des- 
mond in his enchanted castle; or 
straight to your bed, two thousand 
miles under ground, among the 
gnomes; or to prison in that little cor- 
ner of the moon you see through the 
window—with the man-in-the-moon 
for your gaoler, for thrice three hun- 
dined. years and a day! There, don’t 
cry. You onlysee how serious a thing 
it is for you, little boys, to come so 
near my castle. Now, for this once, 
Tll let you go. But, henceforward, 
any boys I, or my people, may find 
within half a mile round my castle, 
shall belong to me for life, and never 
behold their home or their people 
more.” 

And she sang alittle air and chased 
mystically half a dozen steps before 
him, holding out her cloak with her 

retty fingers, and courtesying very 
ow, to his indescribable alarm. 

Then, with a little laugh, she said— 

“My little man, we must mend 
your head.” 

And so they washed his scratch, 
and the elder one applied a plaister to 
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it. And she of the great blue eyes 
took out of her pocket a little French 
box of bon-bons and emptied it into 
his hand, and she said— 

“You need not be afraid to eat 
these—they are very good—and [)l 
send my fairy, Blanc-et-bleu, to set 
yom free. Take him (she addressed 

rry), and let him go, with a solemn 
charge.” 

The elder, with a grave and affec- 
Sar smile, said, looking on the 
airy — 

“Brave, dear, wild, Una! nothing 
can ever quell your gaiety of heart.’ 

And Una kissed her merrily on the 
cheek. 

So the oak door of the room again 
opened, and Shaeen, with his conduc- 
tor, descended the stair. He walked 
with the scared boy in grim silence 
néar half way down the wild hill-side 
toward Murroe, and then he stopped, 
and said in Irish— 

“You never saw the fairies before, 
my fine fellow, and ’tisn’t often those 
wihio once set eyes on us return to tell 
it. Whoever comes nearer, night or 
day, than this stone,” and he tapped 
it with the end of his cane, “ will 
never see his home again, for we'll 
keep him till the day of judgment ; 
good night, little gossoon—and away 
with you.” 

So these young ladies, Alice and 
Una, with two old servants, by their 
father’s direction, had taken up their 
abode in a portion of that side of the’ 
old castle which overhung the glen; 
and with the furniture and hangings 
they had removed from their late re- 
sidence, and with the aid of glass in 
the casements and some other indis- 
pensable repairs, and a thorough air- . 
ing, they made the rooms they had 
selected just habitable, as a rude and 
temporary shelter. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PRIEST'S ADVENTURES IN THE GLEN. 


At first, of course, they saw or 
heard little of their father. In gene- 
ral, however, they knew that his plan 
was to procure some employment in 
France, and to remove them: there. 
Their present strange abode was only 
an adventure and an episode, and they 
believed that any day they might re- 
ceive instructions to commence their 
journey. 


After a little while the pursuit re- 
laxed. The government, I believe, did 
not care, provided he did not obtrude 
himself, what became of him, or where 
he concealed himself. At all events, 
the local authorities showed no dispo- 
sition to hunt himdown. The youn 
ladies’ charges on the little forfeite 
property were paid without any dis- 
pute, and no vexatious inquiries were 
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raised as to what had become of the 
furniture and other personal property 
which had been carried away from the 
forfeited house. © 

The haunted reputation of the cas- 
tle—for in those days, in matters of 
the marvellous, the oldest were chil- 
dren—secured the little family in the 
seclusion they coveted. Once, or 
sometimes twice a week, old Laurence, 
with a shaggy little pony, made a 
secret expedition to the city of Lime- 
rick, starting before dawn, and return- 
ing under cover of the night, with his 
purchases. There was beside an oc- 
casional sly moonlit visit from the old 
parish priest, and a midnight mass in 
the old castle for the little outlawed 
congregation. 

As the alarm and inquiry subsided, 
their father made them, now and then, 
a brief andstealthyvisit. Atfirstthese 
were but of a night’s duration, and 
with great precaution; but graduall 
they were extended and less ciardetl 
Still he was, as the phrase is in 
Munster, “on his keeping.” He had 
- firearms always by his bed, and had 
arranged places of concealment in 
the castle in the event of a surprise. 
But no attempt nor any disposition to 
molest him appearing, he grew more 
at ease, if not more cheerful. 

It came, at last, that he would 
sometimes stay so long as two whole 
months at a time, and then depart as 
ooiaeed and mysteriously as he came. 

suppose he had always some pro- 
mising plot on hand, and his head 
full of ingenious treason, and lived on 
the sickly and exciting dietary of 
hope deferred. 

as there a poetical justice in this, 
that the little manege thus secretly 
established, in the solitary and time- 
worn pile, should have themselves 
experienced, but from causes not so 
easily explicable, those very superna- 
tural perturbations which they had 
themselves essayed to inspire ? 

The interruption of the old priest’s 
secret visits was the earliest conse- 
quence of the mysterious interference 
which now began to display itself. 
One night, having left his cob in care 
of his old sacristan in the little vil- 
lage, he trudged on foot along the 
winding pee, among the gray 
rocks and ferns that threaded the 

len, intending a ghostly visit to the 
air recluses of the castle, and he lost 
his way in this strange fashion. 
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There was moonlight, indeed, but 
it was little more than quarter-moon, 
and a long train of funereal clouds 
were sailing slowly across the sky— 
so that, faint and wan as it was, the 
light seldom shone full out, and was 
often hidden for a minute or two al- 
together. When hereached the point ~ 
in the glen where the castle-stairs 
were wont to be, he could see nothing 
of them, and above, no trace of the 
castle-towers. So, puzzled somewhat, 


he pursued his way up the ravine, 


wondering how his walk had become 
so unusually protracted and fatiguing. 

At last, sure enough, he saw the cas- 
tle as plain as could be, and a lonely 
streak of candlelight issuing from the 
tower, just as usual, when his visit 
was expected. But he could not find 
the stair ; and had to clamber among 
the rocks and copse-wood the best 
way he could. But when he emerged 
at top, there was nothing but the bare 
heath. Then the clouds stole over 
the moon again, and he moved along 
with hesitation and difficulty, and 
once more he saw the outline of the 
castle against the sky, quite sharp 
and clear. But this time it proved 
to be a great battlemented mass of 
cloud on the horizon. In a few mi- 
nutes more he was quite close, all of 
a sudden, to the great front, rising 
gray and dim in the feeble light, and 
not till he could have struck it with 
his good oak “wattle” did he dis- 
cover it to be only one of those wild, 
gray frontages of living rock that rise 

ere and there in picturesque tiers 
along the slopes of those solitary 
mountains. And so, till dawn, pur- 
suing this mirage of the castle, 
through pools and among ravines, he 
wore out a night of miserable misad- 
venture and fatigue. 

Another night, riding up the glen, 
so far as the level way at bottom 
would allow, and intending to make 
his nag fast at his customary tree, he 
hears on a sudden a horrid shriek at 
top of the steep rocks above his head, 
and something—a gigantic human 
form, it seemed—came tumbling and 
bounding headlong down through 
the rocks, and fell with a fearful 
impetus just before his horse’s hoofs 
and there lay like a huge palpitating 
carcass. The horse was scared, as, 
indeed, was his rider, too, and more 
so when this apparently lifeless thing 
sprang up to legs, and throwing 
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his arms apart to bar their further 
progress, advanced his white and gi- 
gantic face towards them. Then the 
horse started about, with a snort of 
terror, nearly unseating the priest, 
and broke away into a furious and 
uncontrollable gallop. 

I need not recount all the strange 
and various misadventures which the 
honest priest sustained in his endea- 
vours to visit the castle and its iso- 
lated tenants. They were enough to 
wear out his resolution, and frighten 
him into submission. And so at last 
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these spiritual visits quite ceased ; 
and fearing to awaken inquiry and 
suspicion, he thought it only prudent 
to abstain from attempting them in 
the daytime. 

So the young ladies of the castle 
were more alone than ever. Their 
father, whose visits were frequently 
of long duration, had of late ceased 
altogether to speak of their contem- 
plated departure for France, grew 
angry at any allusion to it, and they 
feared, had abandoned the plan alto- 
gether. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LIGHT IN THE BELL TOWER. 


SHORTLY after the discontinuance of 
the priest's visits, old Laurence, one 
night, to his surprise, saw light issu- 
ing from a window in the Bell tower. 
It wasat first only a tremulous red ray, 
visible only for a few minutes, and 
which seemed to pass from the room, 
through whose window it escaped 
upon the courtyard of the castle, and 
so to lose itself. This tower and case- 
ment were in the angle of the build- 
ing, exactly confronting that in which 
the little outlawed family had taken 
up their quarters. 

. The whole family were troubled 
at the appearance of this dull red 
ray from the chamber in the Bell 
Tower. Nobody knew what to make 
of it. But Laurence, who had cam- 
paigned in Italy with his old mas- 
ter, the young ladies’ grandfather— 
“the heavens be his bed this night!” 
-—was resolved to see it out, and took 
his great horse-pistols with him, and 
ascended to the corridor leading to 
the tower. But his search was vain. 

This light lett a sense of great un- 
easiness among the inmates, and most 
certainly it was not pleasant to sus- 
pect the establishment of an inde- 
pendent and possibly dangerous lodger 
or even colony, within the walls of 
the same old building. 

The light very soon appeared again, 
steadier and somewhat brighter, in 
the same chamber. Again old Lau- 
rence buckled on his armour, swear- 
ing ominously to himself, and this 
time bent in earnest upon conflict. 
The young ladies watched in thrilling 
suspense from the window in 


at 
the stronghold, jooking diagonally 


across the court. But as Laurence, 
who had entered the massive range 
of buildings opposite, might be sup- 
posed to be approaching the chamber 
from which this ill-omened glare pro- 
ceeded, it steadily waned, finally dis- 
appearing altogether, just a few 
seconds before his voice was heard 
shouting from the arched window to 
know which way the light had gone. 

This lighting up of the great cham- 
ber of the Bell Tower, grew ‘at 
last to be of frequent and almost con- 
tinual recurrence. It was, there, long 
ago, in times of trouble and danger, 
that the De Lacys of those evil days 
used to sit in feudal judgment upon 
captive adversaries, and, as tradition 
alleged, often gave them no more time 
for shrift and prayer, than it needed 
to mount to the battlement of the 
turret over-head, from which they 
were forthwith hung by the necks, 
for a caveat and admonition to all 
evil disposed persons viewing the 
same from the country beneath. 

Old Laurence observed these mys- 
terious glimmerings with an evil and 
an anxious eye, and many and various 
were the stratagems he tried, but in 
vain, to surprise the audacious intrud- 
ers. It is, however, I believe, a fact 
that no phenomenon, no matter how 
startling at first, if prosecuted with 
tolerable regularity, and unattended 
with any new circumstances of terror, 
will very long continue to excite alarm 
or even wonder. 

So the family came to acquiesce in 
this mysterious light. No harm ac- 
el eet it. Old Laurence, as he 
smoked his lonely pipe in the grass- 
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grown courtyard, would cast a dis- 
turbed glance at it, as it softly glowed 
out through the darking aperture, and 
mutter a prayer or an oath. But he 
had given over the chase as a hope- 
less business. And Peggy Sullivan, 
the old dame of. all work, when, by 
chance, for she never willingly looked 
toward the haunted quarter, she 
caught the faint reflection of its dull 
effulgence with the corner of her eye, 
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would sign herself with the cross or 
fumble at her beads, and deeper fur- 
rows would gather in her forehead, 
and her face grow ashen and perturb- 
ed. And this was not mended by the 
levity with which the young ladies, 
with whom the spectre had lost his 
influence, familiarity, as usual, breed- 
ing contempt, had come to talk, and 
even to jest, about it. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAN WITH THE CLARET-MARK, 


Bur as the former excitement flag- 
ged, old Peggy Sullivan produced a 
new one; for she solemnly avowed 
that she had seen a thin-faced man, 
with an ugly red mark all over the 
side of his cheek, looking out of the 
same window, just at sunset, before 
the young ladies returned from their 
evening walk. 

This sounded in their ears like an 
old woman’s dream, but still it was 
an excitement, jocular in the morn- 
ing, and just, perhaps, a little fearful 
as night overspread the vast and de- 
solate ee but still, not wholly 
unpleasant. This little flicker of cre- 
dulity suddenly, however, blazed up 
into the full light of conviction. 

Old Laurence, who was not given 
to dreaming, and had a cool, hard 
head, and an eye like a hawk, saw 
the same figure, just about the same 
hour, when the last level gleam of 
sunset was tinting the summits of the 
towers and the tops of the tall trees 
that surrounded them. 

He had just entered the court from 
the great gate, when he heard all at 
once the hard peculiar twitter of 
alarm which sparrows make when a 
cat or a hawk invades their safety, 
rising all round from the thick ivy 
that overclimbed the wall on his left, 
and raising his eyes listlessly, he saw, 
with a sort of shock, a thin, ungainl 
ee with his legs crossed, 
in the recess of the window from 
which the light was wont to issue, 
leaning with his elbows on the stone 
mullion, and looking down with a 
sort of sickly sneer, his hollow yellow 
cheeks being deeply stained on one 
side with what 1s called a “claret 
mark.” 

“T have you at last, you villain !” 


cried Larry, in a strange rage and 

panic; “ drop down out of that on the 

ioe here, and give yourself up, or 
ll shoot you.” 

The threat was backed with an 
oath, and he drew from his coat 
pocket the long holster pistol he 
was wont to carry, and covered his 
man cleverly. 

“T give you while I count ten— 
one—two—three—four. If you draw 
back, Dll fire, mind ; five—six—you’d 
better be lively—seven—eight—nine 
—one chance. more ; will you come 
down? Then take it—ten !” 

Bang went the pistol. The sinister 
stranger was hardly fifteen feet re- 
moved from him, and Larry was a 
dead shot. But this time he made a 
scandalous miss, for the shot knocked 
a little white dust from the stone 
wall a full yard at one side ; and the 
fellow never shifted his negligent 

osture or qualified his sardonic smile 
uring the procedure. 

Larry was mortified and angry. 

“You'll not get off this time, my 
tulip !” he said with a grin, exchang- 
ing the smoking weapon for the loaded 
pistol in reserve. 

‘What are you pistolling, Larry ?” 
said a familiar voice close by his 
elbow, and he saw his master, accom- 
panied by a handsome young man in 
a cloak. 

“That villain, your honour, in the 
window, there.” | 

“Why there’s nobody there, Larry,” 
said De Lacy, with a laugh, though 
ie was no common indulgence with 

m. » 

As d, the figure some- 
how dissolved and broke up without 
receding. A hanging tuft of ‘he 
and red ivy nodded queerly in place of 
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the face, some broken and discoloured 
masonry in perspective took up the 
outline and colouring of the arms and 
figure, and two imperfect red and yel- 
low lichen streaks carried on the curved 
tracing of the long spindle shanks. 
Larry blessed himself, and drew his 
hand across his damp forehead, over 
his bewildered eyes, and could not 
speak for a minute. It was all some 
devilish trick ; he could take his oath 
he saw every feature in the fellow’s 
face, the lace and buttons of his cloak 
and doublet, and even his long finger 
nails and thin yellow fingers that 
overhung the cross-shaft of the win- 
dow, where there was now nothing 
but a rusty stain left. 

The young gentleman who had ar- 
rived with De Lacy, staid that night 
and shared with great apparent relish 
the homely fare of the family. He 
was a gay and gallant Frenchman, 
and the beauty of the younger lady, 
and her pleasantry and spirit, seemed 
to make his hours pass but too 
aay and the moment of parting 


sad. 

When he had departed early in the 
morning, Ultor De Lacy had a long 
talk with his elder daughter, while 
the hd was busy with her early 
dairy task, for among their retainers 
this proles qenerosa reckoned a 
“kind” little Kerry cow. 

He told her that he had visited 
France since he had been last at 
Cappercullen, and how good and 
gracious their sovereign had been, 
and how he had arranged a noble 
alliance for her sister Una. The 
young gentleman was of high blood, 
and though not rich, had, neverthe- 
less, his acres and his nom de terre, 
besides a captain’s rank in the army. 
He was, in short, the very gentleman 
with whom they had parted only that 
morning. On what special business 
he was now in Ireland there was no 
necessity that he should speak ; but 
being here he had brought him hither 
to present him to his daughter, and 
found that the impression she had 
made was quite what was desirable. 

“You, you know, dear Alice, are 
promised to a conventual life. Had 
it been otherwise’”——— 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“You are right, dear father,” she 
said, kissing his hand, “I am so pro- 
mised, and no earthly tie or allure- 
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ment has power to draw me from that 
holy engagement.” 

“Well,” he said, returning her 
Caress, “T do not mean to urge you 
upon that point. It must not, how- 
ever, be until Una’s marriage has 
taken place. That cannot be, for 
many good reasons, sooner than this 
time twelve months ; we shall then 
exchange this strange and barbarous 
abode tor Paris, where are many 
eligible convents, in which are enter- 
tained as sisters some of the noblest 
ladies of France ; and there, too, in 
Una’s marriage will be continued, 
though not the name, at all events the 
blood, the lineage, and the title which, 
80 sure as justice ultimately governs 
the course of human events, will be 
again established, powerful and hon- 
oured in this country, the scene of 
their ancient glory and transitory 
misfortunes. Meanwhile, we must 
not mention this engagement to Una. 
Here she runs no risk of being sought 
or won; but the mere knowledge 
that her hand was absolutely pledged, 
ee excite a capricious opposition 
and repining such as neither I nor 
you would like to see ; therefore be 
secret.” ; 

The same evening he took Alice 
with him for a ramble round the 
castle wall, while they talked of 

ave matters, and he as usual allowed 

er a dim and doubtful view of some 
of those cloud-built castles in which 
he habitually dwelt, and among which 
his jaded hopes revived. 

They were walking upon a pleasant 
short sward of darkest green, on one 
side overhung by the gray castle 
walls, and on the other by the forest 
trees that here and there closely ap- 
proached it, when precisely as they 
turned the angle of the Bell tower, 
they were encountered by a person 
walking directly towards them. The 
sight of a stranger, with the excep- 
tion of the one visiter introduced by 
her father, was in this place so abso- 
lutely unprecedented, that Alice was 
amazed and affrighted to such a de- 
gree that for a moment she stood 
stock-still. 

But there was more in this appari- 
tion to excite unpleasant emotions, 
than the mere circumstance of its 
unexpectedness. The figure was 
very strange, being that of a tall, 
lean, ungainly man, dressed in a dingy 
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suit, somewhat of a Spanish fashion, 
with a brown laced cloak and faded 
red stockings. He had long lank 
legs, long arms, hands, and fingers, 
and a very long, sickly face, with a 
drooping nose and a sly, sarcastic 
leer, and a great purplish stain over- 
spreading more than half of one 
cheek. 

As he strode past, he touched his 
cap with his thin, discoloured fingers, 
and an ugly side glance, and dis- 
appeared round the corner. The eyes 
of father and daughter followed him 
in silence. 

Ultor De Lacy seemed first abso- 
lutely terror-stricken, and then sud- 
denly inflamed with ungovernable 
fury. He dropped his cane on the 
ground, drew his rapier, and, without 
wasting a thought on his daughter, 

pursued. 

He just, had a glimpse of the re- 
treating figure as it disappeared round 
the far angle. The plume, and the 
lank hair, the point of the rapier- 
scabbard, the flutter of the skirt of 
the cloak, and one red stocking and 
heel ; and this was the last he saw 
of him. ; 

When Alice reached his side, his 
drawn sword still in his hand, he was 
in a state of abject agitation. 

‘Thank Heaven, he’s gone 
exclaimed. 

** He’s gone,” echoed Ultor, with 
a strange stare. 

“And you are safe,’ she added, 
clasping his hand. 

e sighed a great sigh. 
' Ste you don’t think he’s coming 


** He !—who ?” 

“The stranger who passed us but 
now. Do you know hin, father ?” 

“'Yes—and—no, child—I know 
him not—and yet I know him too 
well, Would to heaven we could 


1? 


she 
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leave this accursed haunt to-night. 
Cursed be the stupid malice that first 
provoked this horrible feud, which no 
sacrifice and misery can appease, and 
no exorcism can quell or even sus- 
pend. The wretch has come from 
afar with a sure instinct to devour 
my last hope—to dog us into our last 
retreat—and to blast with his tri- 
umph the very dust and ruins of our 
house. What ails that stupid priest 
that he has given over his visits? 
Are my children to be left without 
mass or confession—the sacraments 
which guard as well as save—because 
he once loses his way in a mist, or 
mistakes a streak of foam in the brook 
for a dead man’s face? D—n him!” 

“See, Alice, if he won’t come,” he 
resumed, “you must only write your 
confession to him in full—you and 
Una. Laurence is trusty, and will 
carry it—and we'll get the bishop’s— 
or, if need be, the Pope’s leave for 
him to give you absolution. I'll 
move heaven and earth, but you shall 
have the sacraments, poor children !— 
and see him. I’ve been a wild fellow 
in my youth, and never pretended to 
sanctity; but I know there’s but one 
safe way—and—and—keep you each 
a bit of this—(he opened a small sil- 
ver box)—about you while you stay 
here—fold and sew it up reverently 
in a bit of the old psaltery parchment, 
and wear it next your hearts—’tis a 
fragment of the consecrated wafer— 
and will help, with the saints’ protec- 
tion, to guard you from harm—and be 
strict in fasts, and constant in prayer 
—I can do nothing—nor devise an 
help. The curse has fallen, indeed, 
on me and mine.” 

And Alice saw, in silence, the tears 
of despair roll down his pale and 
agitated face. 

This adventure was also a secret, 
and Una was to hear nothing of it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VOICES, 


Now Una, nobody knew why, be- 

an to lose spirit, and to grow pale. 
Her fun and frolic were quite gone! 
Even her songs ceased. She was si- 
lent with her sister, and loved soli- 
tude better. She said she was well, 
and quite happy, and could in no wise 
be got to account for the lamentable 


change that had stolen over her. She 
had grown odd too, and obstinate in 
trifles; and strangely reserved and 
cold. 

Alice was very unhappy in conse- 
quence. What was the cause of this 
estrangement—had she offended her, 
and how? But Una had never before 
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borne resentment for an hour. What 
could have altered her entire nature 
so? Could it be the shadow and chill 
of coming insanity ¢ 

Once or twice, when her sister 
urged her with tears and entreaties 
to disclose the secret of her changed 
spirits and demeanour, she seemed to 
listen with a sort of silent wonder 
and suspicion, and then she looked 
for a moment full upon her, and 
seemed on the very point of revealing 
all. But the earnest dilated gaze 
stole downward to the floor, and sub- 
sided into an odd wily smile, and she 
began to whisper to herself, and the 


smile and the whisper were both a’ 


mystery to Alice. 

She and Alice slept in the same 
bedroom—a chamber in a projecting 
tower—which on their arrival, when 

oor Una was so merry, they had 

ung round with old tapestry, and de- 
corated fantastically according to their 
skill and frolic. 
went to bed, Una said, as if speaking 
to herself-— 

‘Tis my last night in this room— 
I shall sleep no more with Alice.” 

“And what has poor Alice done, 
Una, to deserve your strange unkind- 
ness ?”’ 

Una looked on her curiously and 
half frightened, and then the odd smile 
stole over her face like a gleam of 
moonlight. 

“My poor Alice, what have you to 
do with it ?’ she whispered. 

“ And why do you talk of sleeping 
no more with me?” said Alice. 

“Why? Alice dear—no why—no 
reason:—only a knowledge that it must 
be so, or Una will die.” 

= Die, Una darling !—what can you 
mean ?” 

“Yes, sweet Alice, die, indeed. We 
must all die sone time, you know, or 
—or undergo a change; and my time 
is near—very near—unless I sleep 
apart from you.” 

“Indeed, Una, sweetheart, I think 
you are ill, but not near death.” 

“Una knows what you think, wise 
Alice—but she’s not mad—on the 
contrary, she’s wiser than other folks.” 

“‘She’s sadder and stranger too,” 
said Alice, tenderly. 

“Knowledge is sorrow,” answered 
Una; and she looked across the room 
through her golden hair which she 
was combing—and through the win- 
dow, beyond which lay the tops of the 
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great trees, and the still foliage of the 
glen in the misty moonlight. 

“Tis enough, Alice dear; it must 
be so. The bed must move hence, or 
Una’s bed will be low enough ere long. 
See, it shan’t be far sion, only into 
that small room.” 

She pointed to an inner room or 
closet opening from that in which 
they lay. The walls of the building 
were hugely thick, and there were 
double doors of oak between the 
chambers, and Alice thought, with a 
sigh, how completely separated they 
were going to be. . 

However she offered no opposition. 
The change was made, and the girls 
for the first time since childhood lay 
in separate chambers. A few nights 
afterwards Alice awoke late in the 
night from a dreadful dream, in which 
the sinister figure which she and her 
father had encountered in their ramble 
round the castle walls, bore a princi- 
pal part. 

hen she awoke there were still in 
her ears the sounds which had min- 
gled in her dream. They were the 
notes of a deep, ringing bass voice ris- 
ing from the glen beneath the castle 
walls—something between hummin 
and singing—listlessly unequal an 
intermittent, like the melody of a man 
whiling away the hours over his 
work. While she was wondering at 
this unwonted minstrelsy, there came 
a silence, and—could she believe her 
ears ?—it certainly was Una’s clear 
low contralto—softly singing a bar or 
two from the window. Then once 
more silence—and then again the 
strange manly voice, faintly chaunting 
from the leafy abyss. | 

With a strange wild feeling of sus- 
picion and terror, Alice glided to the 
window. The moon whoseesso many 
things, and keeps all secrets, with her 
cold impenetrable smile, was high in 
the sky. But Alice saw the red 
flicker of a candle from Una’s window, 
and, she thought, the shadow of her 
head against the deep side wall of its 
recess. Then this was gone, and 
there were no more sights or sounds 
that night. 

As they sate at breakfast, the small 
birds were singing merrily from among 
the sun-tipped foliage. 

“*T love this music,” said Alice, un- 
usually pale and sad; “it comes with 
the pleasant light of morning. I re- 
member, Una, when you used to sing, 
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like those gay birds, in the fresh 
beams of the morning; that was in 
the old time, when Una kept no secret 
from poor Alice.” ° 

“And Una knows what her sage 
Alice means; but there are other 
birds, silent all day long, and, they 
say, the sweetest too, that love to sing 
by night alone.” 

So pee went on—the elder girl 
pained and melancholy—the younger 
silent, changed, and unaccountable. 

A little while after this, very late 
one night, on awaking, Alice heard a 
conversation being carried on in her 
sister's room. There seemed to be no 
disguise about it. Shecould not dis- 
tinguish the words, indeed, the walls 
being some six feet thick, and two 

eat oak doors intercepting. But 

na’s clear voice, and the deep bell- 
like tones of the unknown, made up 
the dialogue. 

Alice sprung from her bed, threw 
her clothes about her, and tried to 
enter her sister’s room ; but the inner 
door was bolted. The voices ceased 
_ to speak as she knocked, and Una 
opened it, and stood before her in her 
night-dress, candle in hand. 

‘“*Una—Una, darling, as you hope 
for peace, tell me who is here?” cried 
frightened Alice, with her trembling 
arms about her neck. 

t Una drew back, with her large, in- 
nocent blue eyes fixed full upon her. 

“ Come in, Alice,” she said, coldly. 

And in came Alice, with a fearful 
glance around. There was no hiding 
ep there ; a chair, a table, a little 

edstead, and two or three pegs in 
the wall to hang clothes on; a narrow 
window, with two iron bars across; 
no hearth or chimney—nothing -but 
bare walls. 

Alice looked round in amazement, 
and her eyes glanced with painful in- 
quiry into those of her sister’s. Una 
smiled one of her peculiar sidelong 
smiles, and said— 

“Strange dreams! I’ve _ been 
dreaming—so has Alice. She hears 
and sees Una’s dreams, and wonders 
—and well she may.” 

And she kissed her sister’s cheek 
with a cold kiss, and lay down in her 
little bed, her slender hand under her 
head, and spoke no more. 

Alice, not knowing what to think, 
went back to hers. 

About this time Ultor de Lacy re- 
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turned. He heard his elder daugh- 
ter’s strange narrative with marked 
uneasiness, and his agitation seemed 
to grow rather than subside. He en- 
joined her, however, not to mention 
it to the old servant, nor in presence 
of anybody she might chance to see, 
but only to him and to the priest, if 
he could be persuaded to resume his 
duty and return. The trial, however, 
such as it was, could not endure very 
long ; matters had turned out favour- 
ably. The union of his younger 
daughter might be accomplished 
within a few months, and in eight or 
nine weeks they should be on their 
way to Paris. 

night or two after her father’s 
arrival, Alice, in the dead of the night, 
heard the well-known strange dee 
voice speaking softly, as it seamed 
close to her own window on the out- 
side; and Una’s voice, clear and ten- 
der, spoke in answer. She hurried 
to her own casement, and pushed it 
open, kneeling in the deep embrasure, 
and looking with a stealthy and af- 
frighted gaze towards her sister's 
window. As she crossed the floor 
the voices subsided, and she saw a 
light withdrawn from within. The 
moonbeams slanted bright and clear 
on the whole side of the castle over- 
looking the glen, and she plainly be- 
held the shadow of a man projected 
on the wall as on a screen. 

This black shadow recalled with a 
horrid thrill the outline and fashion 
of the figure in the Spanish dress. 
There were the cap and mantle, the 
rapier, the long thin limbs and sin- 
ister angularity. It was so thrown 
obliquely that the hands reached to 
the window-sill, and the feet stretch- 
ed and stretched, longer and longer 
as she looked, toward the ground, 
and disappeared in the general dark- 
ness; and the rest, with a sudden 
flicker, shot downwards, as shadows 
will on the sudden movement of a 
light, and was lost in one gigantic 
leap down the castle wall. 

“T do not know whether I dream 
or wake when I hear and see these 
sights; but I will ask my father to 
sit up with me, and we two surely 
cannot be mistaken. May the holy 
saints keep and guard us!” And in her 
terror she buried her head under the 
bed-clothes, and whispered her pray- 
ers for an hour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


UNA'S LOVE 


“T HAVE been with Father Denis,” 
said De Lacy, next day, “and he will 
come here to-morrow; and, thank 
Heaven! you may both make your 
confession and hear mass, and my 
mind will be at rest; and you'll find 
poor Una happier and more like her- 
Be ” 


But ’tween cup and lip there’s 
many a slip. The priest was not 
destined to hear poor Una’s shrift. 
When she bid her sister good-night 
she looked on her with her large, cold, 
wild eyes, till something of her old 
human affections seemed to gather 
there, and they slowly filled with 
tears, which dropped one after the 
other on her homely dress as she 
gazed in her sister’s face. 

Alice, delighted, sprung up, and 
clasped her arms about her neck. 
“My own darling treasure, ’tis all 
over; you love your poor Alice again, 
and will be happier than ever.” 

But while she held her in her em- 
brace Una’s eyes were turned to- 
wards the window, and her lips apart, 
and Alice felt instinctively that her 
thoughts were already far away. 

“ Hark!—listen!—hush!” and Una, 
with her delighted gaze fixed, as if 
she saw far away beyond the castle 
wall, the trees, the glen, and the 
night’s dark curtain, held her hand 
raised near her ear, and waved her 
head slightly in time, as it seemed, 
to music that reached not Alice’s ear, 
and smiled her strange pleased smile, 
and then the smile slowly faded away, 
leaving that sly suspicious light be- 
hind it which somehow scared her 
sister with an uncertain sense of dan- 
ger; and she sang in tones so sweet 
and low that it seemed but a reverie 
of a song, recalling, as Alice fancied, 
the strain to which she had just lis- 
tened in that strange ecstacy, the 
plaintive and beautiful Irish ballad, 
“ Shule, shule, shule, aroon,” the mid- 
night summons of the outlawed Irish 
soldier to his darling to follow him. 

Alice had slept little the night be- 
fore. She was now overpowered with 
fatigue ; and leaving her candle burn- 
ing by her bedside, she fell into a 
deep sleep. From this she awoke 
suddenly and completely, as _ will 
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sometimes happen without any ap- 

arent cause, and she saw Una come 
into the room. She had a little purse 
of embroidery—her own work—in 
her hand; and she stole lightly to 
the bedside, with her peculiar oblique 
smile, and evidently thinking that 
her sister was asleep. 

Alice was thrilled with a strange 
terror, and did not ean or move; 
and her sister slipped her hand softly 
under her bolster, and withdrew it. 
Then Una stood for a while by the 
hearth, and stretched her hand up to 
the mantelpiece, from which she took 
a little bit of chalk, and Alice thought 
she saw her place it in the fingers of 
a long yellow hand that was stealthily 
introduced from her own chamber- 
door to receive it; and Una paused 
in the dark recess of the door, and 
smiled over her shoulder toward her 
sister, and then glided into her room, 
closing the doors. 

Almost freezing with terror, Alice 
rose and glided after her, and stood 
in her chamber, screaming— 

“Una, Una, in heaven’s name what 
troubles you?” 

But Una seemed to have been sound 
asleep in her bed, and raised herself 
with a start, and looking upon her 
with a peevish surprise, said— 

“ ‘What does Alice seek here?” 

“You were in my room, Una dear; 
you seem disturbed and troubled.” 

“ Dreams, Alice. My dreams cross- 
ing your brain ; only dreams—dreams. 
Get you to bed, and sleep.” 

And to bed she went, but not to 
sleep. She lay awake more than an 
hour; and then Una emerged once 
more from her room. This time she 
was fully dressed, and had her cloak 
and thick shoes on, as their rattle on 
the floor plainly discovered. She had 
a little bundle tied up in a handker- © 
chief in her hand, and her hood was 
drawn about her head; and thus 
equipped, as it seemed, for a journey, 
she came and stood at the foot of 
Alice’s bed, and stared on her with a 
look so soulless and terrible that her 
senses almost forsook her. Then she 
turned and went back into her own 
chamber. 

She may have returned; but Alice 
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thought not—at least she did not see 
her. But she lay in great excitement 
and perturbation; and was terrified, 
about an hour later, by a knock at 
her chamber door—not that opening 
into Una’s room, but upon the little 
passage from the stone screw stair- 
case. She sprang from her bed; but 
the door was secured on the inside, 


and she felt relieved. The knock was 


repeated, and she heard some one 
laughing softly on the outside. 

_ The morning came at last; that 
dreadful night was over. But Una! 
Where was Una ? 

Alice never saw her more. On the 
head of her empty bed were traced in 
chalk the words—Ultori de Lacy. 
Ultor O'Donnell. And Alice found 
beneath her own pillow the little 

iece of embroidery she had seen in 

na’s hand. It was her little part- 
ing token, and bore the simple legend 
—'‘* Una’s love!” 

De Lacy’s rage and horror were 
boundless. He charged the priest, in 
frantic language, with having exposed 
his child, by his cowardice and neglect, 
to the machinations of the Fiend, and 
raved and blasphemed like a man 
demented. | 
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It is said that he procured a solemn 
exorcism to be performed, in the 
hope of disenthralling and recovering 
his daughter. Several times, it is 
alleged, she was seen by the old ser- 
vants. Once on a sweet summer 
morning, in the window of the tower, 
she was perceived combing her 
beautiful golden tresses, and hold- 
ing a little mirror in her hand; and 
first, when she saw herself discovered 
she looked affrighted, and then smiled 
her slanting, cunning smile. Some- 
times, too, in the glen, by moonlight, 
it was said, belated villagers had met 
her, always startled first, and then 
smiling, generally singing snatches of 
old Imsh ballads, that seemed to 
bear a sort of dim resemblance to 
her melancholy fate. The apparition 
has long ceased. But it is said that 
now and again,.perhaps once in two 
or three years, late on a summer 
night, you may hear—but faint and 
far away in the recesses of the glen— 
the sweet, sad notes of Una’s voice, 
singing those plaintive melodies. oe 
too, of course, in time will cease, an 
all be forgotten. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SISTER AGNES AND THE PORTRAIT. 


Wuen Ultor de Lacy died, his 
daughter Alice found among his ef- 
fects a small box, containing a por- 
trait such as I have describe en 
she looked on it, she recoiled in hor- 
ror. There, in the plenitude of its 
sinister peculiarities, was faithfully 
portrayed the phantom which lived 
with a vivid and horrible accuracy in 
her remembrance. Folded in the same 
box was a brief narrative, stating 
that, “A.D. 1601, in the month of 
December, Walter de Lacy, of Cap- 
percullen, made many prisoners at 
the ford of Ownhey, or Abington, of 
Irish and Spanish soldiers, flying from 
the great overthrow of the rebel pow- 
ers at Kinsale, and among the num- 
ber one Roderic O’Donnel, an arch 
traitor, and near kinsman to that 
other O’Donnell who led the rebels ; 
who, claiming kindred through his 
mother to De Lacy, sued for his life 
with instant and miserable entreaty, 
and offered great ransom, but was 
by De Lacy, through great zeal for 


the queen, as some thought, cruelly 
put to death. When he went to the 
tower-top, where was the gallows, 
finding himself in extremity, and no 
hope of mercy, he swore that though 
he could work them no evil before 
his death, yet that he would devote 
himself thereafter to blast the great- 
ness of the De Lacys, and never leave 
them till his work was done. He 
hath been seen often since, and al- 
ways for that family perniciously, 
insomuch that it hath been the cus- 
tom to show to young children of that 
lineage the picture of the said O’ Don- 
nell, in little, taken among his few 
valuables, to prevent their being mis- 
led by him unawares, so that he 
should not have his will, who by 
devilish wiles and hell-born cunning, 
hath steadfastly sought the ruin of 
that ancient house, and especially to 
leave that stemma generosum desti- 
tute of issue for the transmission of 
their pure blood and worshipful 
name.” 
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Old Miss Croker, of Ross House, ali house in King-street, in Dublin, 
who was near seventy in the year founded by the famous Duchess of 
1821, when she related this story to Tyrconnell,and had thenarrative from 
me, had seen and conversed with her own lips. I thought the tale 
Alice de Lacy, a professed nun, under worth preserving, and have no more 
the name of Sister Agnes, in a reli- to say. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


WE have this month to record the sudden death of the Prince Consort, in the 
prime of manhood. Active, temperate, and healthy, no man bid fairer for 
length of days. The public have received the startling intelligence with con- 
sternation. Upon our beloved Queen the blow has descended with an impetus 
unbroken by delay and aggravated by recent sorrows. Over the whole Royal 
Family it has burst, like one of those tornados which, without warning or 
mercy, in a single hour, overcast a serene sky, and desolate the earth. 

All that is supposed to make life most enjoyable, in the highest as well as 
in the more vulgar sense, was largely mingled in the rich chalice of his for- 
tune. First of all blessings, he had a happy and well-ordered home—the de- 
voted attachment of his Royal Consort—herself a noble example to the wives 
and mothers of England—and the love and duty of the fine and intelligent 
family she bore him—a home refined by elegant accomplishments, beautified 
by many virtues, and consecrated and made delightful by the blessed influ- 
ence of religion. With these he possessed the most illustrious social position 
next to the Throne, and a political influence, though not strictly recognized, 
necessarily of the highest and most comprehensive character. And lastly, he 
was surrounded with those luxuries and splendours which belong to kings, 
and the wealth after which the world is toiling, a gift not so precious in its 
prerogatives as in its exemptions. His life passed by unclouded and un- 
chilled by the passing of so much as one of those dismal cares which chequer 
the common lot of mankind with fears and miseries. 

Such a lot approached, perhaps, as near to perfect happiness as is compati- 
ble with the condition of humanity. It had, however, this alloy :—the high- 
est social and heraldic position was indeed conceded; but the Constitution 
denied a corresponding political status. To share merely in the ceremonial 
dignities of a court, standing always so near, and, in the relation of husband, 
to the impersonation of the highest political power in the empire, and yet to 
possess none himself—conscious at the same time of the knowledge and the 
capacity to exercise it, was, it is idle to deny, a mortifying position. This, 
indeed, was compensated, though not publicly, by the intimate confidence of 
his Royal Consort. The letter of the Constitution, it is true, excluded him 
from the potential discussion of political affairs; but when the question came 
at length to be raised in the public journals, the people of England refused to. 
sanction the unnatural, if not impossible restraints, which a literal construc- 
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tion of constitutional law would have imposed upon the mutual confidences 
of man and wife. They relied upon the good sense and integrity of the 
Prince; they felt that Her Majesty could not practically be denied the bene- 
fit of his advice; and that his stake in the honour and prosperity of England 
was as vast and vital as that of any mortal could be. To give him personal 
access to the deliberations of the Cabinet, was, they knew, no more than con- 
ceding immediate and authentic information upon those points on which, 
they took it for granted, he would, in any case, be called upon to advise with 
her of all whose eares and secrets he was the partner. The practice, there- 
fore, received the tacit sanction of the public, who, while they felt that if the 
influence were abused, the constitutional remedy lay in their own hands, could 
not withhold their sympathy from the generous affection of the Queen who 
risked her popularity in her loving anxiety ta prove her reliance upon the 
virtue and wisdom of her husband, as well as to give him a more practical 
and solid status in the business and in the esteem of the nation. And, 
though on the part of those who took up the question on the abstract prin- 
ciples of English law, some momentary asperity may possibly have been car- 
ried into the controversy, yet we believe that there is not now to be found a 
man who would wish that generous hazard unrisked, or the remembrance of 
the devotion it testified denied to the desolate wife. 

But the Prince Consort held a distinct and legitimate position in relation 
to many associations connected with literature, science, and the arts: and 
whenever circumstances called for his taking a public part in their proceed- 
ings, his addresses were always remarkable for a careful study of his subject, 
an unpretending and perspicuous diction and perfectly unaftected condensa- 
tion of style, a strong common sense, and great delicacy of perception, which 
impressed them with a general character both of originality and ability that 
fully justified the value which Her Majesty was known, amidst the cares 
and difficulties which often beset a throne, to set upon his advice and 
assistance. 

Her sudden and irreparable bereavement has shown the people of Eng- 
land how their Sovereign can bear sorrow. The high sense of duty, which 
is one of her many queenlike attributes, was never so conspicuous as in her 
fortitude—the resignation which “ consents to death, but conquers agony”— 
in the resolution to strive to give to the public the thought, time, and labour 
that she owes them, adopting Bacon’s maxim, “ The Sovereign is the servant 
of his people ; else he is without a calling.” 

It is, for the most part, vain to offer consolation in those terrible bereave- 
ments which attend our mortal lot. Mental differs from mental, as widely 
as physical from physical constitution. The Almighty Creator of those 
beautiful affections, which he directs with so sublime a tenderness, and 
compassionates with so wonderful a sympathy, ordains that every wounded 
spirit shall search out for itself the specific which soothes, though it may not 
heal, its lacerations. And it is one of the inexhaustible marvels of His Word 
that there is no direction which our sorrow can take for which there is not 
there provided a special comfort. Our fellow-mortals can yield us little but 
their sympathy. Throughout her wide dominions, from the millions over 
whom she rules—standing afar off, reverently—arise the loud and irrepressi- 
ble sounds of honest sorrow, and sympathy, and prayer for their widowed 
Sovereign ; and it will be something, perhaps, consolatory to the queenly 
nature of the royal mourner to know that there is not in her wide empire 
a heart that is not drawn nearer to her in love and duty in the hour of her 
tribulation. 
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BORRHOMEO THE ASTROLOGER. 


A MONKISH TALE, 


At the period of the famous plague 
of Milan in 1630, a frenzy of super- 
stition seized upon the population 
high and low. Old prophecies of a 
diabolical visitation reserved for their 
city, in that particular year of grace, 
prepared the way for this wild panic 
of the imagination. When the plague 
broke out terror seems to have acted 
to a degree scarcely paralleled upon 
the fancy or the credulity of the 
people. Excitement in very many 
eases produced absolutely the hallu- 
cinations of madness. Baie de- 
posed, in the most solemn and consis- 
tent terms, to having themselves wit- 
nessed diabolical processions, spoken 
with anawfulimpersonation of Satan, 
and been solicited amidst scenes and 
personages altogether supernatural, 
to lend their human agency to the 
nefarious designs of the fiend, by 
consenting to disseminate by certain 
prescribed means, the virus of the 
pestilence. 

Some of the stories related of per- 
sons possessed by these awful fancies 
are in print ; and by no means desti- 
tute of acertain original and romantic 
horror. That which I am about to 
tell, however, has I believe, never been 
printed. At all events I saw it only 
in MSS., sewed up in vellum, with a 
psaltery and half-a-dozen lives of 
saints, inthe library of the old Domin- 
ican monastery which stands about two 
leagues to the north-east of the city. 
With your permission I am about to 
give you the best translation I was 
able to make of this short but odd 
story, of the truth of which, judging 
from the company in which I found 
it, the honest monks entertained no 
sort of doubt. You are to remember 
that all sorts of tales of wonder were 
at that time flying about and believed 
in Milan, and that many of these were 
authenticated in such a way as to 


leave no doubt as to the bona fides of 
those who believed themselves to have 
been eye-witnesses of what they told. 
Monks and country padres of course 
believed ; but so did mep who stood 
highest in the church, and who, unless 
fame belied them, believed little eise. 
In the year of our Lord, 1630, when 
Satan, by divine permission, appearing 
among us in person, afflicted our 
beautiful city of Milan with a pesti- 
lence unheard of in its severity, there 
lived in the Strada Pana, which has 
lately been pulled down, an astrologer 
calling himself Borrhomeo. Somesay 
he came from Perrugia, others from 
Venice ; [know not. Heit was who 
first predicted, in the year of our Lord, 
1628, by means of his art, that the 
pale comet which then appeared would 
speedily be followed, not by war or by 
famine, but by pestilence ; which ac- 
cordingly came to pass. Beside his 
skill in astrology, which was won- 
derful, he was profoundly versed in 
alchymy. He was a man great in 
stature, and strong, though old in 
ears, and with a most reverent beard. 
ut though seemingly austere in his 
life, it is said that he was given up, 
in secret, to enormous wickedness. 
Having shut himself up in his house 
for more than a month, with his 
furnace and crucibles (truly he had 
made repeated and near approaches 
to the grand arcanum) he had arrived, 
as he supposed, at the moment of 
projection. 
He collects the powder and tries it 
on molten lead; it was a failure. He 
was too wise to be angry ; the long 


‘pursuit of his art had taught him 


patience. But while he is pondering 
in a profound and gloomy reverie, a 
retort, which he had forgotten in the 
furnace, explodes. . 

He sees in the smoke a pale youn 
man, dressed in mourning, with black 
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hair, and viewing him with a sad and 
reproachful countenance. 
orrhomeo who lived among chi- 
meeras, is not utterly overcome, as 
another man might be, and confronts 
on amazed, indeed, but not terri- 
ed. 

The stranger shook his head like a 
holy young confessor, who hears an 
evil shrift ; and says he, rather sternly 
—“* Borrhomeo ! Beware of covetous- 
ness which isidolatry. Onthissordid 
pursuit which you call a science, have 
you wasted your days on earth and 
your peace hereafter.” 

“Young man,’’ says the alchymist, 
too much struck by the manner and 
reproof of the stranger to ask himself 
how hecame there—“‘ Wealthis power 
to do good as well as evil. To seek 
itis, therefore, an ambition as honour- 
able as any other.” 

“We both know why you seek it, 
and how you would employ it,” 
answers the young man gravely. 

The old man’s face flushed with 
anger at this rebuke, and he looked 
down frowningly to the table whereon 
lay the book ef his spells. But he 
bethought him this must be a good 
spirit, and he was abashed. Never- 
theless, he roused his courage, and 
shook his white mane back, and was 
on the point of answering sternly, 
when the young man said with a me- 
lancholy smile— 

“Besides, you will never discover 
the grand arcanum—the elixir vite, or 
the philosopher’s stone.” 

His words, which were as soft as 
snow flakes, fell like an iron mace upon 
the heart of the seer. 

‘Perhaps not,” said the astrologer 
frigidly. 

‘Not perhaps,” said the stranger. 

“At all events, young man—for as 
such you appear—and I know what 
spirits seek who take that shape, the 
science has its charms for me; and 
when the pleasures of the young are 
as harmless as the amusements of the 
aged I'll hear you question mine.” 

‘You know not what spirit you are 
of. As for me, I am contrite and 
humble—well I may,’ says the 
stranger faintly with a sigh. “Be- 
‘sides, what you have pursued in vain, 
and will never by your own researches 
find, I have discovered.” 

“What! the’—— 

“Yes, the tincture that can prolong 
life to virtual immortality, and the 
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dust that can change that lead into 
gold; but I care for neither.” 

‘Why, young man, if this be true,” 
says Borrhomeo in a rapture of won- 
der, “you stand before me an angel of 
wisdom, in power and immortality 
like a god!” 

“No,” says the stranger, “a long- 
lived fellow, with a long purse—that’s 

*¢ All ?—every thing?” cries the old 
man. “Will you—well you” —— 

“Yes, sir, you shall see,” says the 
young man in black. ‘“ Give me that 
crucible. It is all a matter of pro- 
portions. Water, clay, and air are the 
material of all the vegetable world— 
the flowers and forests, the wines and 
the fruits—the seed is both the labor- 
atory and the chemist, and knows 
how, with the sun’s help, to apportion 
and combine.” 

While he said this with the ab- 
stracted manner of one whose mind is 
mazed in a double reverie, while his 
hands work out some familiar prob- 
lem, he tumbled over the alchymist’s 

apers, and unstopped and stopped 

is bottles of crystals, precipitates, 
and elixirs—taking a little from this 
and a little from that, and throwing 
all into a small gold cup that stood 
on the table; but like a juggler, he 
moved those bottles so deftly, that the 
quick eyes and retentive soul of the 
old man vainly sought to catch or keep 
the order of the process. When he 
a done there was hardly a thimble- 

ull. 

“Ts that it?” whispered theold man, 
twinkling with greedy eyes. 

“No,” said the stranger, with a sly 
smile, “there is one very simple in- 
gredient which you have forgotten.” 

He took a large, flat, oval gold box, _ 
with some hair set under a crystal in 
the lid of it, and looking at it fora 
moment, heseemed to sigh. He tapped 
it like a snuff-box—there was within 
it a powder like vermilion, and on 
the inside of the lid, in the centre, 
was the small enamel portrait of a 
beautiful but sinister female face. The 
features were so very beautiful, and 
the expression so strangely blended 
with horror, that it fixed the gaze of 
the old man for a moment ; and—was 
it illusion?—he thought he saw the 
face steadily dilating as if it would 
gradually fill the lid of the box, and 
even expand to human dimensions. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, as having 
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taken some of the red powder, he 
shut the cover down again with a 
snap, “she was beautiful, and her 
lineaments are still clear and bright— 
nothing like darkness to keep them 
from fading, and so the poor little 
miniature is again in prison;”’ and he 
dropped the box back into his pocket. 

hen he took two iron ladles, and 
heating in the one his powder to a 
white heat, and bidding the alchymist 
melt a pellet of lead in the other, and 
pour it into the ladle which held the 
powder, there arose a beautiful purple 
fire in the bottom of it, with an in- 
tense fringe of green and yellow; and 
when it subsided there was a little 
nut of gold there of the bigness of 
the leaden pellet. 

The fiery eyes of the alchymist 
almost leaped from their sockets into 
the iron cup, and he could have 
clasped his marvellous visitor round 
the knees and worshipped him. 

“And now,” says the stranger very 
gently and earnestly, “in return for 
satisfying your curiosity, I ask only 
your solemn promise to prosecute this 

science no more. Ha! you'll 
not give it. Take, then, my warning, 
and remember the wages of this know- 
ledge is sorrow.” 

“But won't you tell me how to 
commute—and—-and—you have not 
produced the elixir,” the old man 
cried. 

‘Tis folly—and, as I’ve told you, 
worse —a snare,” answered the young 
man, sighing heavily. “I came not 
to satisfy but to rebuke your danger- 
ous though fruitless frenzy. Besides, 
I hear my friend still pacing the street. 
Hark! he taps at the window.” 

Then came a sharp rattle as of a 
cane tapping angrily on the window. 

The young man bowed, smiling 
sadly, and somehow got himself away, 
though without hurry, yet so quickly 
that the old man could not reach the 
door till after it had closed and he 
was gone. 

' that I am!” seers astro- 
oger, losing patience and stamping 
on the ground, “how have [I let him 
got He hesitated—he would have 
bea ae his scruples, benevolent per- 
aps, I could have quieted—and yet 
in the very crisis I was tongue-tied 
and motionless, and let him go!” 

He pushed open the little window, 
from which he observed the street, 
and thought he saw the stranger 
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walking round the corner, conversing 
with a little hunchback in a red cloak, 
and followed by an ugly dog. 

At sight of the great white head 
and beard, and the fierce features of 
the alchymist, bleared and tanned in 
the smoke of his furnace, people 
stopped and looked. So he withdrew, 
and in haste got him ready for the 
street, waiting for no refreshment, 
though he had fasted long; for he 
had the strength as well as the stature 
of a giant, and forth he went. 

By this time thetwilight had passed 
into night. He had his mantle about 
him, and his rapier and dagger—for 
the streets were dangerous, and a fea- 
ther in his cap, and his white beard 
hidden behind the fold of his cloak. 
So he might have passed for a tall 
soldier of the guard. 

The pestilence kept people much 
within doors, and the streets more sa- 
litary than was customary. He had 
walked through the town two hours 
and more, before he met with any 
thing to speak of. Then—lo!—ona 
sudden, near the Fountain of the Lion 
— it being then moonlight —he discov- 
ers, in a solitude, the figure of his vi- 
siter, standing with the hunchback 
and the dog, which he knew by its | 
ungainly bones, and its carrying its 
huge head so near the ground. : 

o he shouts along the silent street, 
“Stay a moment, signor,” and he 
mends his pace. 

But they were parting company 
there, it seemed, and away went the 
deformed, with his unsightly beast 
at his heels, and this way came the 
youth in black. 

So standing full in his way, and 
doffing his cap, and throwing back 
his cloak, that his snowy beard and 
head might appear, and the stranger 
recognize him when he drew nigh. 
He cried— 

“‘ Borrhomeo implores thee to take 
pity on his ignorance.” 

What! still mad ?” said the youn 
man. “This man will waste the smal 
remnant of his years in godless search 
after gold and immortality ; better he 
should know all, and feel their va- 
nity.” 

“Better a thousand times!’ cried 
the old man, in ecstacy. 

‘There is in this city, signor, at 
this time, in great secrecy, the master 
who taught me,” says the youth, 
“the master of all alchymists. Many 
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centuries since he found out the elixir 
vite. From him I’ve learned the 
few secrets that I know, and without 
his leave I dare not impart them. 
If you desire it, I will bring you be- 
fore him; but, once in his presence, 
you cannot recede, and his conditions 
you must accept.” 

‘* All, all, with my whole heart. But 
some reasonable pleasures’ —— 

‘With your pleasures he will not 
interfere; he cannot change your 
heart,” said the young man, with one 
of his heavy sighs; “but you know 
what gold is, and what the elixir is, 
and power and immortality are not to 
be had for nothing.” | 

** Lead on, signor, I’m ready,” cries 
the old man, whose face flushed, and 
his eyes burned with the fires of an 
evil rapture. 

‘Take my hand,” said the young 

man, more stern and pale than he had 
yet appeared. So he did, and his con- 
ductor seized it with a cold gripe, and 
they walked swiftly on. 
- Now he led him through several 
streets, and on their way Borrhomeo 
passes his notary, and, lingering a 
moment, asks him whether he has a 
bond, signed by a certain merchant, 
with whom he had contracted for a 
loan. The notary, who was talking 
to another, says, suddenly, to that 
other— 

“Per Baccho! Pve just called to 
mind a matter that must be looked 
after for Signor Borrhomeo ;” and he 
ealled him a nick-name, which in- 
censed the astrologer, who struck him 
& lusty box upon the ear. 

“ There’s a humming in my ear to- 
night,” said the notary, going into 
his house; “I hope it is no sign of 
the plague.” 

So on they walked, side by side, 

till they reached the shop of a vintner 
of no good repute. It was well known 
to Borrhomeo—a house of evil resort, 
where the philosopher sometimes 
atole, disguised, by night, to be no 
longer a necromancer, but a man, 
and, so, from a man to become a 
deast. 
'. They passed through the shop. 
The host, with a fat pale face, and a 
villanous smile, was drawing wine, 
which a handsome damsel was wait- 
ing to take away with her. He kiss- 
ed her as she paid, and she gave him 
a cuff on his fat white chops, and 
laughed, 
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“ What's become of Signor Borrho- 
meo,” said the girl, “that he never 
comes here now.” 

‘Why, here he is!” cries Borrho- 
meo, with a saturnine smile, and he 
slaps his broad palm on her shoulder. 

ut the girl only shrugged, with a 
little shiver, and said, “ What a chill 
down my back—they’re walking over 
my grave now.” 

{The Italian -phrase here is very 
nearly equivalent. 

“Why they neither. hear nor see 
me!”’ said the astrologer, amazed. 

They went into the inner room, 
where guests used to sit and drink. 
But the plague had stopped all that, 
and the room was empty. 

‘“‘ He’s in there,” said the young 
man; “ you'll see him presently.”’ 

Borrhomeo was filled with an aw- 
ful curiosity. He knew the room, he 
thought, well; and there never had 
been, he thought, a door where the 
young man had pointed ; but there 
was now a drapery there like what 
covers a doorway, and it swelled and 
swayed slowly in the wind. 

“Some centuries ?” said the astro- 
loger, looking on the dark drapery. 
‘* Geber, perhaps, or Alfarabi’? —— 

‘“‘It matters not a pin’s point what 
his name; you'll call him ‘ my lord,’ 
simply; and—observe—wealchymists 
are a potent order, and it behoves you 
to keep your word with us.” 

‘TY will be true,” said Borrhomeo. 

‘“‘And use the powers you gain, 
beneficently,” repeated his guide. 

“Tm but a sinner. I will strive, 
with only an exception, in favour of 
such things as make wealth and life 
worth having,” answered the philo- 
sopher. 

“See, take this, and do as I bid 
you,” said the youth, giving him a 
thin round film of human skin. 

[How the honest monk who wrote 
the tale, or even Borrhomeo himself, 
knew this and many other matters he 
describes, ’tis for him to say. | 

“ Breathe on it,” said he. 

And when he did so he made him 
stretch it to the size of a sheet of 
paper, which he did quite easily. 

“Now cover your face with it as 
with a napkin.” | 

So he did. 

“Twill do; give it to me. It is 
but a picture. See.” | 

And it slowly shrunk until its dise 
was just the same as that of the 
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lady's miniature in the lid of the box, 
over which he fixed it. : 

Borrhomeo beheld his own picture. 

“Every adept has his portrait here,” 
said the young man. “So good a 
likeness is always pleasant ; but these 
have a power beside, and establish a 
re at between their originals and 
their possessor which secures discip- 
line and silence.” 

“ How does it work?” asked Borr- 
homeo. 

“Have I not been your good an- 

el?” said the young man, sitting 

fore him. He extends his legs— 
pushing out his feet, and letting his 
chin sink on his chest—he fixes his 
eyes upon him with a horrible and 
sarcastic glare, and one of his feet 
contracts and divides into a goatish 
stump. 

Borrhomeo would have burst into 
a yell, but he could not. - 
_ “Jt is a nightmare, is it not?” said 
the stranger, who seemed delighted 
to hold him, minute after minute, in 
that spell. At last the shoe and hose 
that seemed to. have shrunk apart 
like burning parchment, closed over 
the goatish shin and hoof; and rising, 
he shook him by the shoulder. With 
Sgt the astrologer started to his 


ee 
_ “There, I told you it was a night- 
mare, or—or what you please. 
could not have done it but through 
the picture. You see how fast we 
have you. You must for once re- 
semble a Christian, Borrhomeo, and 
with us deal truly and honestly.” 
‘You've promised me the elixir 
vitz,” the old man said, fearful lest 
the secret should escape him. 
** And you shall have it. Go, bring 
a cup of wine. He'll not see you, nor 
the wine, nor the cup.” 
So he brought a cup of Falernian, 
which he loved the best. 
“* There’s fifty years of life for every 
drop,” said the youth. 
“Let me live a thousand years, to 
begin with,” cries Borrhomeo. 
‘Beware. You'll tire of it’ —— 
“‘ Nay. Give me the twenty drops.” 
So he took the cup, and measured 
the drops; and as they fell, the wine 
was agitated with a gentle simmer all 
over, and threw out ring after ring of 
urple, green, and gold. And Borr- 
omeo nk it, and sucked in the 
last drop in ecstacy, and cried out, 
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blaspheming, with joy and sensual 
delight— | 

“And I’m to have this secret, too.” 

“This and all others, when you 
claim them,” said the young man. 

** See, ’tis time,” he added. 

And Borrhomeo saw that the great 
misshapen dog he had seen in the 
aig was sniffing by the stranger’s 

eet. 

When they went into the inner 
room there was a large table, and 
many men at either side; and at the 
head a gigantic man, with a face like 
the face of a beast, but the flesh was 
as of a man. Borrhomeo quaked in 
his presence. 

“ T am aware of what hath passed, 
Borrhomeo,” he said. ‘The condi- 
tion is this :—You take this vial, and 
with the fluid it contains and the 
sponge trace the letter S on every 
door of every church and religious 
house within the walls of Milan. The 
dog will go with, you.” 

Tt was a fiend in dog’s shape, says 
the monkish writer; and had he 
failed in his task would have torn him 
in pieces. 

o Borrhomeo, that old arch-villain, 
undertook this office cheerfully, well 
knowing what its purpose was. For 
it was a thing notorious, that Satan 
was himself in a bodily, though 
ame shape seen before in 

ilan, and that he had tempted others 
to a like fascinorous action ; but, hap- 
pily for their souls, in vain. The 
Stygian satellites of the fiend had 
power to smear the door of every un- 
consecrated house in Milan with that 
pestilential virus, as, indeed, the citi- 
zens With their own eyes, when first 
the plague broke out, beheld upon 
their own doors. But they could not 
defile the church gates, nor the doors 
of the monasteries ; and according to 
the conditions under which their infer- 
nal malice is bound, they could in 
nowise effect it save by the hand of 
one who was baptized, which, to the 
baleful abuse of that holy sacrament,. 
the wretch, Borrhomeo, had been. , 

He did his accursed and murderous 
office well and fearlessly. His reward 
mammon and indefinite long life. The 
hell-dog by his side compelling him, 
and the belief in his invisibility mak- 
ing him confident withal. But therein 
was shown forth to all the world the 
craft of the fiend, and the just judg- 
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ment of heaven; for he was plainly 
seen in the very act by the Sexton of the 
Church of Saint Mary of the Passion, 
and by the Pastor of the convent of 
Saint Justina of Padua, and the saine 
officer of the Olivetans of Saint Victor. 
So, finding in the morning the only 
too plain and fatal traces of what he 
had been doing, with a mob at their 
heels, who would have had his life 
but for the guard, they arrested him 
in his house next morning, and the 
mob breaking in, smashed all the in- 
struments of his infernal art, and 
would have burnt the house had they 
been allowed. 

He being duly arraigned was, ac- 
cording to law, put to the torture, and 
forthwith confessed all the particulars 
I have related. So he was cast into 
a dungeon to await execution, which 
secretly he dreaded not, being confi- 
dent in the efficacy of the elixir he 
had swallowed. 

He was not to be put to death by 
decapitation. It was justly thought 
too honourable for so sordid a mis- 
creant. He was sentenced to he 
hanged, and after hanging a day and 
a night he was to be laid in an open 
grave outside the gate on the Roman 
road, and there impaled, and after 
three days’ exposure to be covered in, 
and so committed to the keeping of 
the earth, no more to groan under his 
living enormities. 

The night before his execution, 
thinking deeply on the virtue of the 
elixir, and having assured himself, by 
many notable instances, which he 
easily brought to remembrance, that 
they could not deprive him, even by 
this severity, of his life, he lifted up 
his eyes and beheld the young man, 
in mourning suit, whose visit had 
been his ruin, standing near him in 
the cell. 

This slave of Satan affected a sad 
countenance at first; and said he, 
““We are cast down, Borrhomeo, by 
reason of thy sentence.” 

“But we've cheated them,” an- 
swers he, pretending, maybe, more 
confidence than he had; “they can’t 
kill me.” 

“That’s certain,” rejoins the fiend. 

“T shall live for a thousand years,” 
says he. 

“ Ay, you must continue to live for 
full one thousand years; ’tis a fair 
term—is it not 1” 
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“A great deal may be done in that 
time,” says the old man, while beads 
of perspiration covered his puckered 
forehead, and he thought that, per- 
haps, he might cheat zm too, and 
make his peace with heaven. 

“ They can’t hang me,” says Borr- 
homeo. 

‘Oh! yes, they will certainly hang 
you ; but, then, you'll live through it.” 

“* Ay, the elixir,” cried the prisoner. 

“Thus stands the case: when an 


ordinary man is hanged he dies out- 


right 3 but you can’t die.” 

‘‘No—ha, ha !—I can’t die !” 

“Therefore, when you are hanged, 
you feel, think, hear, and soforth 
during the poe 

“St. Anthony! But then ‘tis only 
an hour—one hour of agony—and it 
ends.” 

“You are to hang for a whole day 
and night,” continued the fiend ; “but 
that don’t signify. Then when the 
take you down, you continue to feel, 
hear, think, and, if they leave your 
eyes open, to see, just as usual.”’ 

“Why, yes, certainly, I’m alive,” 
cries Borrhomeo. 

“Yes, alive, quite alive, although 
you appear to be dead,” says the die- 
mon with a smile. 

“Ay; but what’s the best moment 
to make my escape?’ says Borrho- 
~ Reape wi ha d 

cape! why, you have escaped. 

They can’t kill you. No one can kill 

ou, until your time is out. Then you 

now they lay you in an open grave 
and impale you.” 

“What! ah, ha!’ roared the old 
sinner, “you are jesting.” 

“Hush! depend upon it they will 
go through with it.” 

The old man shook in every joint. 

“Then, after three days and nights, 
they bury you,” said his visitor. 

“Tl lose my life, or I'll break from 
them!” shouts the gigantic astro- 
loger. 3 
“But you can’t lose your life, and 
you can’t break from them,” says the 
fiend, softly. 

“Why not? Oh! blessed saints! 
I’m stronger than you think.” 

“Ay, muscle, bones—you are an old 
giant!” 

“Surely,” cries the old man, “and 
the terror of a dead man rising; ha! 
don’t yousee? They fly before me, and 
so I escape.” : 
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“But you can’t rise.” 

“Say—say in heaven’s name what 
you mean,” thundered old Borrho- 
meo. 

“Do you remember, signor, that 
nightmare, as we jocularly called it, 
at the sign of the ‘Red Hat’?’ 

“Yes. 

“Well, a man who having swallow- 
ed the elixir vite, suffers that sort 
of shock which in other mortals is a 
violent death, is afflicted during the 
remainder of his period of life, whe- 
ther he be decapitated, or dismem- 
bered, or is laid unmutilated in the 
grave, with that sort of catalepsy, 
which you experienced for a minute-- 
a catalepsy that does not relax or in- 
termit. For that reason you ought 
to have carefully avoided this predi- 
cament.” 

“Tis a lie,’ roared the old man, 
and he ground his teeth, that’s not 
living.” 

“You'll find, upon my honour, that 
it 7s living,” answered the fiend, with 
a gentle smile, and withdrawing from 
the cell. 


’ 
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Borrhomeo told all this to a priest, 
not under seal of confession, but to 
induce him to plead for his life. But 
the good man seeing he had already 
made himself the liegeman and accom- 
CS of Satan, refused. Nor would 

is intercession have prevailed in any 
wise. 

So Borrhomeo was hanged, impaled, 
and buried, according to his sentence; 
and it came to pass that fourteen 
years afterwards, that grave was open- 
ed in making a great drain from the 
group of houses thereby, and Borrho- 
meo was found just as he was laid 
therein, in no wise decayed, but fresh 
and sound, which, indeed, showed 
that there did remain in him that 
sort of life which was supposed to 
ward off the common consequences of 
death. 

So he was thrown into a great pit, 
and with many curses, covered in with 
stones and earth, where his stupen- 
dous punishment proceeds. 

Get thee hence, Satan. 


SOUL AND DEITY. - 


(FROM METESTATIO). 


L'onda dal mar divisa 
Bagna la valle el moute, &c. 


As waters parted from the ocean 
Bathe the valley, bathe the mountain— 
Here sailing heaven in vaporous motion, 
Here sparkling in the marble fountain, 
Lastly to the sea return— 
To the sea on whose bright breast 
They have gained their liquid life, 
Where once more their wandering strife 
Ends in rest :— 
So the Soul that in Time’s sky 
Moves awhile 
In gloom and smile, 
Ends, where it rose, in Deity. 
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THE LADY OF LA GARAYE.* 


Ir ig now-a-days not merely pleasant, key to much of its beauty and melan- 
but a positive relief to meet with a choly. 


writer of poetry, who imitates no one, 
and would have been precisely what 
she is, had Tennyson never written a 
line. The individuality of this poem 
is perfect. There is no obtrusion of 
self, and yet you cannot forget who 
the relater of the storyis. Thefusion 
of the writer in the heroine is quite 
unconscious, and yet it imparts a 
singular sense of truth and depth un- 
attainable without it. Where, in this 
true story of La Garaye, Mrs. Norton 
deals with feelings, she is declara- 
tory rather than descriptive, and opens 
out a picture of womanly sorrow, and 
of the transition or rather sublimation 
of character and affections, singular 
in its tender grace and colouring, and 
quite marvellous in the pre-Raphaelite 
peucilling of its details. 

There is nowhere a more delicate 
and touching analysisof female sorrow 
and of that feminine jealousy, not 
vulgar doubt and passion, no re- 
proachful suspicion of the beloved 
one’s faith and love, but the untold 
forebodings of a mind darkened by 
the melancholy distrust of the old 
charm in which that allegiance was 
made lighter than liberty itself, and 
needed not the sad auxiliary of pity. 

The dedication to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne betrays the saddened and 
retrospective feeling that pervades the 


poem, and, rightly read, supplies a 


“The joy that budded on my own youth's 
. bloom, 
When life wore still a glory and a gloss, 
Ts hidden from me in the silent tomb; 
Smiting with premature unnatural loss, 


So that my very soul is wrung with pain, 

Meeting old friends whom most I love to 
see. 

Where are the younger lives, since these 
remain? 

I weep the eyes that should have wept 
for me! 


But all the more I cling to those who 


speak 

Like thee, in tones unaltered by my 
change; 

Greeting my saddened glance, and faded 
cheek 


With the same welcome that seemed swect 
and strange 


In early days: when, I of gifts made proud, 

That could the notice of such men be- 
guile, 

Stood listening to thee in some brilliant 
crowd, 

With the warm triumph of a youthful 
smile. 


Oh! little now remains of all that was! 

Even for this gift of linking measured 
words, 

My heart oft questions, with discouraged 
pause, . 

Does music linger in the slackening 
chords? 
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Yet, friend, I feel not that all power is 
fl 

While offering to thee, for the kindly 


years, 

The intangible gift of thought, whose 
silver thread 

Heaven keeps untarnished by our Dbit- 
terest tears. 


So, in the brooding calm that follows woe, 

This tale of La Garaye I fain would tell, 

As, when some earthly storm hath ceased 
to blow; 

And the huge mounting sea hath ceased 
to swell; 


After the maddening wrecking and the 
roar, 

The wild high dash, the moaning sad 
retreat, 

Some cold slow wave creeps faintly to 
the shore, 

And leaves a white shell at the gazer’s 
feet.” 


The “prologue” is inthe samespirit. 
Ruins and their associations, a picture 
and amoral. The picture so breezy 
and fragrant and rich withal, with its 
insect hum and ivy rustle, and its dim 
and holy isolation, the moral suggested 
rather than’ spoken — “Vanity of 
vanities’—heard clear and plaintive 
(no scoff or cynicism here!) “like 
music on the waters.” 


“ Ruins! a charm is in the word, 
It makes us smile, it makes us sigh, 
*Tis like the note of some spring bird 
Recalling other springs gone by, 
And other woodnotes which we heard 
With some sweet face in some green lane, 
And never can so hear again ! 
Ruins! they were not desolate 
To us, the ruins we remember : 
Early we came and lingered late, 
Through bright July, or rich September ; 
With young companions wild with glee, 
We feasted "neath some spreading tree— 
And looked into their laughing eyes, 
And mocked the echo for replies. 
Oh! eyes—and smiles—and days of yore, 
Can nothing your delight restore ? 
Return! ; 
Return? in vain we listen ; 
Those voices have been lost to earth! 
Our hearts may throb, our eyes may 

glisten, 

‘They'll call no more in love or mirth. 
For, like a child sent out to play, 
Our youth hath had its holiday, 
‘And silence deepens where we stand . 
Lone as in some foreign land, 
Where our language is not spoken, — 
And none know our hearts are broken. 
Ruins! how we loved them then! 
How we loved the haunted glen 
Which grey towers overlook, 
Mirrored in the glassy brook. 
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How we dreamed, and how we guessed, 
Looking up with earnest glances, 
Where the black crow built its nest, 
And we built our wild romances; 
Tracing in the crumbled dwelling, 


" 


Bygone tales of no one’s telling! 
“Now a song, high up and clear, 

Like a lark’s, enchants the ear; 

Or some happy face looks down, 

Looking, oh! so fresh and fair, 

Wearing youth's most glorious crown, 

One rich braid of golden hair. 

Or two hearts that wildly beat, 

And two pair of eager feet, 

Linger in the turret’s bend, 

As they side by side ascend, 

For the momentary bliss 

Of a lover's stolen kiss; 

And emerge into the shining 

Of that summer day’s declining, 

Disengaging clasping hands 

As they meet their comrade bands, 

With the smile that lately hovered, 

(Making lips and eyes so bright,) 

And the blush which darkness covered 

Mantling still in rosy light!” 


The story is literally true. Its inci- 
dents are few, but most affecting ; and 
Mrs. Norton has, with a reverence for 
its sad reality, in which taste and 
feeling will equally sympathize, re- 
fused to tamper with its delicate and 
simple outline. She has interpolated 
and omitted nothing; but the mellow 
and tender lights in which it is exhi- 
bited are all her own. Not only the 
material but the mental world of its 
chief actors returns at her musical 
summons to life, motion, and colour. 
The roofless chateau, the tangled 
brake, and desolated gardens, the void 
and silent courts, and dismantled gate- 
piers, forget the ruin and neglect of 
a hundred years, and rise and expand 
in the music and glories of a by-gone 
spring. With a power much rarer, 
and, to an intelligent reader, far more 
striking, she revives, perhaps creates, 
the feelings whose exquisite colouring 
and gradations constitute the chief 
and peculiar charm of the poem. 

The same spirit of reality, which is 
one striking characteristic of this 
graceful volume, is discernible in the 
sketches from Mrs. Norton’s own 
hand, which accompany its pages. 
The two views—one of the ruins of 
the chateau, the other of the tall ivy- 
mantled piers of its gateway—strike 
the sense at once, as a literal and 
simple transcript of actual things, 
neither idealized, nor improved upon, 
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but with ‘a religious litérality set 
down just as they are. 

Something of this reality, as well 
as of the sentiment of the tale, is, no 
doubt, due to the tone of the writer’s 
mind—a profound sympathy with 
the grief, and a special one with the 
consolation of her story. 


The Count de La Garaye is a fine 


portrait of the noblesse who spent 
their lives upon their estates, sory 
the honourable traditions of ol 
French chivalry, untainted by Court 
profligacy and hardness of heart—re- 
ined, honourable, brave, and charit- 
able—a type rarer and still rarer as 
the Revolution approached. 


“ And merry is it in his spacious halls ; 
Cheerful the host, whatever sport befalls, 
Cheerful and courteous, full of manly 

grace; . 
His heart's frank welcome written in his 
face; 
So eager, that his pleasure never cloys, 
But glad to share whatever he enjoys: 
Rich, liberal, gaily dressed, of noble mein, 
Clear eyes,—full curving mouth,—and 
brow serene; 
Master of speech in many a foreign 


_ _ tongue, 

And famed for feats of arms, although so 
young. 

Dexterous in’ fencing, skilled in horse- 
manshi 

Tlis voice and hand preferred to spur or 
whip; 

Quick at a jest and smiling repattee, 

With a sweet laugh that sounded frank 
and free ; 

But holding satire an accurséd thing, 

.\ poisoned javelin or a serpent’s sting ; 

. Pitiful to the poor; of courage high ; 

A soul that could all turns of fate defy : 

Geritle to women; reverent to old age; 

What more, young Claud, could men’s 
esteem engage? 

What more be given to bless thine earthly 
state, 

Save Love,—which still must crown the 
happiest fate; 

Love, therefore, came,—that sunbeam 
lit his life, 

And where he wooed, he won, a gentle 
wife 

Born, like himself, of lineaye brave and 
good 5 . 

Aud like himself, of warm and eager 
mood ; : : 

Glad to share gladness, pleasure to im- 


part, 
With dancing spirits and a tender heart.” 


The few lines describing the lady’s 
share in his field sporte—‘ She was 
not ‘bold: from boldness, but from 
love” —are exquisite. 
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“ Pleased too to share the manlier sports 


which made : 

The joy of-his young hours. No more 
afraid ja 

Of danger, than the seabird, used to soar 

From the high rocks above the oceari’s 
roar, - 

Which dips its slant wing in the wave's 
white crest, 


And deems the foamy undulations, rest.” 


The court of the chateau is- all: 
astir with animated preparation for- 
the chase, amid which we first: behold 
the lady thus :— ; 


“Like a sweet picture doth the lady 
stand, 
Still blushing as she bows; one tiny hand 
Hid by a pearl-embroidered gauntlet, 
holds 
Her whip, and her long robe's exuberant 
folds. , 
The other hand is bare, and from her eyes 
sae now and then the sun, or softly 
iC " 
With a caressing touch, upon the neck 
Of the dear glossy steed she loves to deck 
With saddle-housings worked in gold 
thread, : 
And golden bands upon his noble head. 
White is the little hand whose taper tin- 


gers 
Smoothe his fine coat,—and still the lady 


lingers, . 
Leaning against his side; -nor lifts her 


head, 

But gently turns as gathering footsteps 
tread ; 

Reminding you of doves with shifting 
throats, 

Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering 
cotes. : 

Under her pluméd hat her wealth of 

. curls : ; 

Falls down in golden links among her 

pearls, 


And’ the rich purple of her velvet vest 
Slims the young waist, and rounds the 
graceful breast.” 


The course of life at La Garaye, 
“careless, but not impure,” among 
rural sports and festive gaicties, is 
sketched with the touch of Wouver- 
mansor Watteau. But there is some- 
thing higher and finer in this— . 


* They woke to gladness as the morning 
broke; . 
Tleir very voices kept, whene’er they 
spoke, 
A ring of joy, a harmony of life, 
That made you ‘bless the husband and 
; the wife. ; 
’ And every day the careless festal throng, 
And every night the dance and feast and 
‘bong, ; ; 
11* 
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Shared with young boon companions, 
marked the time 
, As with a carillon’s exulting chime; 
Where those two entered, gloom passed 
out of sight, 
Chased by the glow of their intense de- 
light.” 


This chase, for which we saw the 
Lady about to mount, is doomed to 
be her last. A torrent intercepts 
their course—the Count clears it— 
vainly, with voice and gesture, warning 
her back. ' 


“In vain: the pleasant voice she loved sv 

= wel 

‘Reedy seeckned through that dreadful 

dell, 

. The voice that was the music of her home 
Shouted in vain across that torrent’s foam. 
He saw her, pausing on the bank above ; 
Saw, —like a dreadful vision of his love, — 
That dazzling dream stand on the edve 

of death : 
Saw it—and stared—and prayed—and 
held his breath. 

. Bright shone the Autumn sun on wood 

and plain; 
On the steed’s glossy flanks and flowing 
mane ; 
On the wild silver of the rushing brook ; 
On his wife’s smiling and triumphant 

: look ; 

Bright waved against the sky her wind- 
tost plume 

Bright on her freshened cheek 
healthy bloom,— 

Oh! all bright things, how could ye end 
in doom ?” 


- The Countess and her palfrey fall 
headlong from the overhanging bank 
into the stream. Every line in the 
description of the Count’s frantic 
struggle to reach her, quivers and 
tugs with an agony of energy. He 
does reach her— 


the 


* He's with her! 
blood 
Beats no more to and fro. 
mood 
Weighs like a nightmare. 
well he knows 
Js horrible, and still the horror grows ; 
But what it is, or how it came to pass, 
Or why he lies half fainting on the grass, 
Or what he strove to clutch at in his fall, 
Or why he had uo power for help to call — 
" ‘This is confused and lost.” 


So the lady, all but lifeless, is con- 
veyed to the chateau. There after 
long suffering she so far recovers that 
her life is no longer in danger. But her 
reprieve is a sad one. Henceforward 


Is he dying tov? His 
His abstract 


Something 
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that which from some one. fated 
hour and misadventure befalls many 
another mortal, has befallen the Lady 
of La Garaye; and though life goes on 
—in a certain sense, the same life—its 
spirit and character, are changed, like 
one of our melodies on a sudden 
transposed, thenceforward to move, 
slowly and wildly, and in a minor key. 
“ Long as the vacant life trained idly hy, 

She pressed her pillow with a restless 

sigh— 
‘To-morrow, surely, I shall stronger feel!’ 


To-morrow! But the slow days onward 
steal, 

And find her atill with feverish aching 
head— 


Still cramped with pain—still lingering 
in her bed— 

Still sighing out the tedium of the time— 

Still listening to the clock’s recurring 
chime, 

As though the very hours that struck 
were foes, 

And might, but would not, grant com- 
plete repose, 

Vatil the skilled physician—sadly bold 

From frequent questioning—her sentence 
told! 

‘That no good end could come to her faint 
yearning — 

That no bright hour should see her health 
returning ; 

That changeful seasons—not for one dark 


year, 

But on through life—must teach her how 
to bear; 

For through all springs, with rainbow- 
tinted showers, 

And through all summers, with their 
wealth of flowers, 

And every autumn, with its harve.t- 
home, ‘ 

And all white winters of the time to come, 

Crooked and sick for ever she must be; 

Iler life of wild activity and glee 

Was with the past—the future was a life 

Dismal and feeble, full of suffering, rife 

With chill denials of accustomed joy, 

Continual torment, and obscure annoy. 

Blighted in all bloom, her withered frame 

. Must now inheritage—young but in name. 

Never could she, at close of some long day 

Of pain, that strove with hope, exulting 
lay 

-A tiny, new-born infant on her breast, 

And in the soft lamp’s glimmer sink to 
rest 5 

The strange corporeal weakness sweetly 
blent 

With a delicious dream of full content— 

With pride of motherhood and thankful 
prayers, 

And a confused glad sense of novel cares, 

And peeps into the future, brightly given, 

As though cher bahe’s blue eyes turned 
earth to heaven! . 
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Never again could she, when Claud’ re- 
turned 
After brief absence, and her fond heart 
yearned 
To see his earnest eyes with upward 
glancing, 


Greet her known windows, even while 
yet advancing— 

Fly with light footsteps down the ‘great 
hall stair, 

And give him welcome in the open air 

Ay though she were too glad to see him 
come, 

To wait till he should enter happy home, 

And there, quick-breathing, glowing, 
sparkling, stand ; 

His arm round her slim waist—hand 

_ locked in hand— 

The mutual kiss exchanged of happy 
greeting, 

That needs no secrecy of lovers’ meeting ; 

While giving welcome, alo, in their way, 

Her dogs barked rustling round him, 
wild with play, 

And voices called, and hasty steps replied, 

And the sleek fiery steed was led aside, 

And the gray seneschal came forth and 
smil 

Who held him in his arms while yet a 
child; 

And cheery jinglings from unfastened 
doors, 

And vantted echoes through long cor- 
ridors, 

And distant bells that thrill along the 
wires, 

Andstirof logs that heap up autumn fires, 

Crowned the glad eager bustle that makes 
known 

a ia 8 we ison histhreshold-stone!” 


s This i is the life “lides dreadful daw must 

rise 

When the night lifts, within whose gloom 
she lies: 

Tope, on whose lingering help she leaned 
30 late, 

Struck from her clinging by the sword of 
fate: 

That wild word sii to her shrinking 
gaze, 

Scems written on the wall j in fiery rays. 

Never! Our helpless changeful natures 


shrink ot 
Before that word, as from the grave’s cold 
brink! 


Set us a term, whereto we must endure, 

And you shall find our crown of patience 
sure ; 

But the irrevocable smites us down— 

Helpless we lie before the eternal frown ; 

Waters of Marah whelm the blinded soul, 

Stifle the heart, and drown our self-con- 
trol. 

So when she heard the grave physician 
speak, 

Horror crept through her veins, w! who, faint 
and werk, 
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*. Andtortured by all motion, yet had lain 


Witha = cheerfulness that conquered 
pau 

ipa till that dark fas Give back 
the hope, 

Though years rise sad with interv: ening 


scope! 

Scarce can those radiant eyes with sickly 
stare 

Yet. comprehend that sentence of -de- 
spair; 

Crooked and sick for ever !—crooked and 
sick! 

She, in whose veins the passionate blood 
ran quick 

As leaps the rivulet from the mountain 
height, 


‘That dances rippling into summer light : 

She, on whose cheek the rich bloom always 
staid, 

And only deepened to a lovelier shade; 


She, whose fleet limbs no exercise could 


tire, 

When wild hill-climbing wooed her spirit 
higher! 

Knell not above her bed thisfuneral chime, 

Lid her be prisoner for a certain time; 

Tell her blank years must waste in that 
changed home, 

But not for ever—not for life to come; 

Let infinite torture be her daily guest, 

But set a term, beyond which shall be rest. 

In vain! she sees that trembling fountain 
rise, 

Tears of compassion in an old man’s eves; 

And in low pitying tones again he tells 

‘The doom that sounds to her like funeral 
hells. 

Long on his face her wistful gaze she kept, 

Then dropped her head, and wildly moaned 
and wept, 

Shivering through every limb, as light- 
ning thought 

Smote her with all the endless ruin 
wrought. 

Never to he a mother !—never give 

Another life beyond her own to live— 

Never to see her husband bless their child. 

Thinking (dear blessed thought!) like 
him it smil’d; 


* Never again with Claud to walk or ride. 


Partake his pleasures with a playful pride; 


“But cease from allcompanionshipso shared, 


And only have the hours his pity spared. 

His pity—ah! his pity, would it prove 

As warm and lasting as admiring love? 

Or would her petty joys’ late spoken doom 

Carry the great joy with them to *joy’s 
‘tomb? 

Would all the hopes of life at once take 
wing ?— 

The thought went through her with a 
secret sting, 

And she repeated, with a ‘moaving ery— 

‘Better to die, oh! God, *twere best te 
die!” 


How this shadow is reflected upon 
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Qlaud, the lines which follow very 
beautifully describe— 
“ And Claud also saw 
. That beauty which was once without a 
flaw, 
And flushed—but strove to hide the sense 
of shock, 
The feelings that some witchcraft seemed 
to mock. 
Are those her eyee—those eyes so full of 


pain 

Her restless looks, that hunt for ease in 
vain? 

Is that her step, that halt, uneven tread ? 

Is that her blooming cheek, so pale and 
deud ? 

Is that the querulous anxious mind that 
tells ; 


---Its little ills, and on each ailment dwells— 
‘The spirit alert, which early morning 
stirr’d, 
Even as it rouses every gladsome bird, 
Whose chorus of irregular music goes 
’ Up with the dew that leaves the sun- 
touched rose ? 
Oh! altered, altered—even the smile is 
gone, 
Which, - like a sunbeam, once exulting 
shone! 
Smiles have returned, but not the smiles 
of yore— 
‘The joy, the youth, the triumph, are no 
more. 
An anxious smile remains, that discon- 


nects 

Smiling from gladness—one that more 
dejects 

‘Than floods of passionate weeping, for it 

* tries 

‘To contradict the question of our eyes; 

We say— Thou'rt pained, poor heart, and 
full of woe!’ 

It adrope. that shining veil, and answers— 

‘No’ — 


And now comes that sad malonsy of 
which we spoke— 
‘“ But something sadder even than her pain 
‘Torments her now, and thrills each languid 
vem: 
Love's tender instinct feels through every 
nerve 
When love's desires, or love itself doth 
ewerve. 
All the world’s praise re-echoed to the sky, 
Cancels not blame that shades a Joyer’s 


eye 5 
All the world’s blame, which scorn for 
scorn repays, 
Fails to disturb the joy of lovers’ praise. 
Ah! think not vanity alone doth deck 
‘With rounded pearls the. young girl's in- 
nocent neck, 
. Who in her duller days contented tries 
‘The homely robe, that with no rival] vies, 


But on the happy night she hopes to meet — 


The one to whom she comes with trem- 
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_ With crimson roses decks her bosom fair, 


Warm as the thoughts of love all glowing 
there, 
ae she must his favourite colours 


Andall ti the bloom and beauty of her youth 

Can scarce repay, she thinks, her lover’s 
truth.” 

“ Gertrudeof La Garaye thy heart is sore— 

A worm is gnawing at the rose’s core; 

A doubt corrodeth ajl thy tender trust— 

The freshness of thy day is choked in 
dust. 

Not for the pain, although the pain, be 
great— 

Not for the change, though changed be 
all thy state; 

But for a sorrow, dumb and unrevealed, 

Most from its cause with mournful care 
concealed— 

From Claud, who goes and. who returns 
with sighs, 

And gazes on his wife with wistful eyes. 

And muses in his brief aud cheerless rides 

If her dull mood will mend; and inly 
chides 

His own sad spirit, that sinks down so low, 

Instead of lifting her from all her woe ; 

And thinks if he but loved her less, that he 

Could cheer her drooping soul with gaiety; 

But wonders evermore that beauty’s loss 

To such a soul should seem go sore a cross. 

Until one evening in that quiet hush 

That lulls the falling day, when al} the 
gush 

Of various sounds seems buried with the 


sun, - 
He told his thought. 
As winter atreamlete run, 

Freed by some sudden. thaw, and swift 
make way 

Into the natural channels where they play, 

So leaped her young heart to his tender 
tone, 

So answering to his warmth, resumed her 
own ; 

And all her doubt and all her grief confest, 

Leaning her faint head on his faithful 
breast. 

‘Not always, Claud, did I my beauty 
prize— 

Thy words first made it precious in my 


eyes, 

And till thy fond voice madg the gift 
seem rare— 

Nor bee nor mirror taught me F was 
air. 

I recked no more of beauty in that day 

Of happy girlishness and childlike play, 

Than some poor woodland bird who stays 
his flight 

On some low bough when summer days 
are bright, 

And in that pleasant sunshine sits and 


sings, 
And beaks the plumage of his glistening 
wings, 
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Recks of the passer-by, who stands to 
praise 

His feathered smoothness and his thrilling 
lays. 

But now I make my moan—I make my 
moan— 

T weep the brightness lost, the beauty 
gone; 

Because now f: is to fall from thee, 

As the dead fruit falls blighted from the 
tree; 

For thee—not vanished loveliness—I 
weep, 

My beauty was a spell thy love to keep; 

For I have heard and read how men for- 
sake 

When time and tears that gift of beauty 
take 

Nor care although the heart they leave 
may break !’ 

A husband’s love was there—a husband’s 
love, 

Strong, comforting, all other loves above; 

On her bowed neck he laid his tender hand, 

And his voice steadied to his soui’s com- 
mand: 

‘Oh! thou mistaken and unhappy child, 

Still thy complainings, for thy words are 
wild; 

Thy beauty, though so prorat; was but 
one 

Of the bright ripples dancing to the sun, 

Which from the hour I hoped to call thee 
wife 

GJanced down the silver stream of happy 


life. 

Whatever change Time’s heavy clouds 
may make, 

Those are the waters which my thirst 
shall slake. 

River of all my hopes thou wert aud art, 

The current of thy being bears my heart— 

Whether it sweep along in shine or shade, 

By barren rocks, or banks in flowers ar- 
rayed, 

Foam with the storm, or glide in soft re- 
pose— 

In that deep channel love unswerving 
flows !’ 


But she again—* Alas! not from distrust, 
I mourn, dear Claud, nor yet to thee un- 
just. 
I love thee—I believe thee; yea, I know 
Thy very soul is wrung to see my woe; 
The earthquake of compassion trembles 
still 
Within its depths, and conquers natural 
will. 


Bat after, after, when the shock is past— 

When cruel Time, who flies to change so 
fast, 

Hath made my ‘suffering an accustomed 
thing, 

And only left me elowly withering ; 

Then will the empty days rise chill and 
lorn, 

The lonely evening, the unwelcome morn, 
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Until thy path at length be brightly crost 

By some one holding all that I have lost ; 

Some one with youthful eyes, enchanting 
bright, 

Full as the morning of a liquid light ; 

And while my pale. lip, stiff and sad re- 
mains, 

Her smiles shall thrill like sunbeams 
through thy veins: 

I shall fade down, and she with simple art, 

All bloom and beauty, dance into thy 
heart! 

Then, then, my Claud, shall I—at length 
alone— 

Recede from thee with an unnoticed moan, 

Sink where none heed me, and be seen no 
more.’” 


Claud’s gentle and tender answer 
follows, ending which he says--- 


“*Let those who can in transient loves 
rejoice, 
Still to new hopes breathe forth successive 
sighs— 
Give me the music of the accustomed 
voice ) 
And the sweet light of long familiar eyes! 


He ceased. But she, for all his fervent * 
speech, ; 

Sighed as she listened. ‘Claud, I cannot 
reach 


The summit of the hope where thou 
wouldst set me, 

And all I crave is never to forget me! 

Wedded I am to pain, and not to thee, 

Thy life's companion I no more can be ; 

For thou remainest all thou wert—but I 

Am a tit bride for death, and long to die: 

Yea, long for death, for thou wouldst miss 
me then 

More even than now, in mountain and in 
glen; 

And musing by the white tomb where 
I lay, 

Think of the happier time and earlier day, 

And wonder if the love another gave 

Equalled the passion buried in that 


grave.’” 


in he meplicg and his last 
words we quote, and with them, the 
sweet lines which close the scene. 


‘“¢Qh! loved even to the brim of love’s full 

fount, 

Wilt thou set nothing to firm fnith’s ac- 
count ? 

Choke back thy tears which are my bit- 
ter smart, 

Lean thy dear head upon my aching 
heart ; 

It = be, God, who saw our careless 


ch 
Not sinful, yet not blameless, my sweet 
wife, 
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(Since all we thought of. in our youth's 
bright May, 
Was but the coming joy, from day to 


day ;) 
Hath blotted out all joy to bid us learn 
That this is not our home; and make us 
turn 
From the enchanted earth, where much 
was given, 
To higher aims, and a forgotten heaven.” 
So spoke her love—and wept in spite of 


words; 

While her heart echoed all his heart’s 
accords ; 

And leaning down, she said, with whis- 
pering sigh, 

‘T sinned, my Claud, in wishing so to 
die.’ 

Then they, who oft in Love's delicious 
bowers . 

Had fondly wasted ylad and passionate 
hours, ‘ 


Kissed with a mutual moan :—but o’er 
their lips 

Luve’s light passed clear, from under 
Life’s eclipse.” 


The relief, however, is but mo- 
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Devils despair, for they believe and 
tremble ; 

But man believes and hopes, 
resemble 

Fach other but in this. Grief comes 
from Heaven ; 

Each thinks his own the bitterest trial 
given ; 

Each wonders at the sorrows of his lot ; 

His neighbour's sufferings presently for- 


Onr griefs 


got, 

Though wide the difference which our 
eyes can see 

Not only in grief’s kind, but its degree. 

God grants to some all joys for their 
possession, 


*. Nor loss, nor cross, the favoured mortal 


mourns ; 
While some toil on, outside those bounds 
of blessing, 


.Whose weary feet for ever tread on 


thorns, 
But over all our tears God's rainbow 
bends ; 
To all our cries a pitying ear He lends: 
Yea, to the feeble sound of man’s lament 
How often have His messengers been 
sent!” 


mentary; the old yearnings return ; 
‘and the melodious lines that follow 
describe her sad estate. 


Blighted are summer 


There comes to the chateau a Bene- 
dictine prior, a breathing, Titian-like 
portrait of the finest type of the Ro- 


“It may not be! Une 
man ecclesiastic. 


hours ! 
The bee goes booming through the plats 


of flowers, “He sits by Gertrude’s conch and patient 


The butterfly its tiny mate pursues 

With rapid fluttering of its painted hues, 

The thin-winged gnats their transient 
time employ 

Reeling through sunbeams in a dance of 


Joy, 

The small field-mouse with wide trans- 
parent ears 

Comes softly forth, and softly disappears, 

‘The dragon-fly hangs glittering on the 
reed, 

The spider swings across his filmy thread, 

And gleaming fishes, darting to and fro, 

Make restless silver in the pools below. 

All these poor lives—these lives of small 
account, 

Feel the ethereal thrill within them 
mount ; 

But the great human life,—the life di- 
vine,— 

Rests in dull torture, heavy and supine. 

And the bird’s song, by Garaye’s walls of 
stone, 

Crosses within the irrepressible moan!” 


As we draw near the close of the 
tale, its beautiful moral begins to 
open. 

“Was then Drspatr the end of all this 
. woe? ‘ 
Far off the angel voices answer, No! 


listens 

To her wild grieving voice;—his dark 
eye glistens 

With tearful sympathy for that young 
wife, 

Telling the torture of her broken life: 

And when he answers her she seems to 
know 

The peace of resting by a river's flow. 

Tender his words, and eloquently wise ; 

Mild the pure fervour of his watebful 
eyes ; 

Meek with serenity of constant prayer 

The luminous forehead, high and broad 
and bare; 

The thin mouth, though not passionless, 
vet still ; 

With a sweet calm that speaks an angel’s 
will, 

Resolving service to his God’s behest, 

And ever musing how to serve Him best. 

Not old, nor young; with manhood’s 
gentlest grace ; 

Pale to transparency, the pensive face, 

Pale not with sickness, but with studious 
thought, 

The body tasked, the fine mind over- 
wrought ; 

With something faint and frazile in the 
whole, 

As though ’twere but a lamp to hold a 
soul, 
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Such was the friend who came to La Cia- 


raye, 
And Claud and Gertrude lived to bless 
the day!” 


He reasons sim hege gently with 
the poor lady o Garaye. He 
shows her the vanity of the world, 
the common misery of man, and gently 
and firmly, but without upbraiding, 
points out to her all the alleviations 
with which fortune and circumstance 
surround her. He contrasts with 
her favoured lot in sickness and help- 


lessness the terrible aggravations that ~ 


beset and overpower the poor, and he 
paints sorrows more dismal and ap- 
palling than her own, in melancholy 
variety. In this sad and solemn 
homily, picture succeeds picture in 
powerful and striking contrast. 


++ What hath theslandered done, who vainly 

strives 

To set his life among untarnished lives ? 

Whose bitter cry for justice only fills 

The myriad echoes lost among life’s hills ; 

Who hears for evermore the self-same lie 

Clank clog-like at his heel when he would 
try 

To climb above the loathly creeping 
things, 

Whose venom poisons, and whose fury 
stings, 

And so slides back ; for ever doomed to 
hear 

The old witch, Malice, hiss with serpent 


leer 

The old hard falsehood to the old bad end, 

Mfelped, it may be, by some traducing 
friend, 

Or one rocked with him on one mother's 
breast, 

Learned in the art of where to smite him 
best.” 


‘The death of the FORSAKEN ! lone he lies, 
His sultry noon, fretted by slow black 
- flies, 
That settle on pale cheek and quivering 
brow 
With a soft torment. The increasing 
glow 
Brings the full shock of day; the hot air 
grows 
Impure alike from action and repose ; 
Bruised fruit, and faded flowers, and dung 
and.dust, 
The rich man’s stew-pan, and the beggar’s 
crust, 
Poison the faint lips opening hot and dry, 
Loathing the plague they breathe with 
gasping sigh, : 
The thick oppression of its stifling heat, 
The busy murmer of the swarming street, 
The roll of chariots and the rush of feet ; 
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With the tormenting music's nasal twang 
Distorting melodies his loved ones sang ! 
‘¢ Last cometh on the night—the hot, bed 

night, 

With less of all—of heat, of dust, of 
light ; 

And leaves him watching, with a helpless 
stare, : 

The theme of no one’s hope and no one’s 
care! 

The cresset lamp, that stands so grim 
and tall, 

Widens and wavers on the upper wall ; 

And calming down from day’s perpetual 
storm 

His thoughts’ dark chaos takes some cer- 
tain form, 

And he begins to pine for joys long lost, 

Or hopes unrealized; till bruised and 
tossed, 

He sends his soul vain journeys through 
the gloom, 

For radiant eyes that should have wept 
his doom. 

Then clasps his hands in prayer, and for 
a time, 

Gives aspirations unto things sublime : 

But sinking to some speck of sorrow, 


found 

Some point which, like a little festering 
wound, 

Holds all his share of pain,—he gazes 
round, 

Seeking some vanished form, some hand 
whose touch 

Would almost cure him; and he yearns 
so much, 

That passionate painful sobs his breathing 
choke, 

And the thin bubble of his dream hath 
broke !” 


So the lady of La Garaye finds a 
new interest and a noble consolation, 
toned by religion and brightened with 
aserene and eternal hope, in a life 
of active and self-devoted charity, in 
which her noble husband joins heart 
and hand. Thus, after the glory 
of their early joy is set, and an 
interval of troubled darkness, there 
rises over the silence of the scene a 
tranquil, silvery, and beautiful light, 
amid which we leave them, serenely 
awaiting the great day-spring that 
will flood the world with imperish- 
able glory, a jubilee of adoration, grati- 
tude, and all beautiful affections— 
eternal youth—the body redeemed, 
and the spirit made perfect. 

The institutions founded by their 
charity have survived all other monu- 
ments of their early splendeur and 
ancient name, 
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“ Still thrives the noble hospital that gave 

Shelter to those whom none from pain 
could save; 

Still to the schools the ancient chiming 
clock 

Calls the poor yeanlings of a simple flock : 

Still the calm refuge for the fallen and 
lost 

(Whom love a blight and not a blessing 
crost).” 


The poem reminds us of an image 
of Chateaubriand’s. It is like a 
modem writing traced over an an- 
cient manuscript. Beneath the homely 
and harmonious tale of the personal 
loves and sorrows of Gertrude and 
Claud, in bold though subdued cha- 
acters, are written the grand lessons 
and panels which enter into the 
moral history of the entire human 


Shakspeure Travestied. 
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race. We are nowhere quite uncon- 
scious of the presence of the sad and 
higher moral of the tale. In the 
breaks and pauses of mortal sorrow, 
it is heard like far-off church-music, 
solemn and plaintive, toning gradu- 
ally the wild notes and sobs of human 
lamentation, until swelling higherand 
nearer, it absorbs and overpowers 
them all. 

We have long looked in vain for a 
poem like this, so entirely unaffected, 
so perfectly original, so true and yet 
so fanciful, so strong and yet so 
womanly, with painting so exquisite, 
with a moral anatomization so sure 
and subtle, so pure a portraiture of 
the highest affections and the deepest 
sorrows, and instilling a lesson so 
true, simple, and sublime. 
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FORGOTTEN NOVELS. 


Or all mental occupations that of the 
composition of poems, novels, or ro- 
mances, by individuals not destined 
to acquire reputation, is the most un- 
called-for, the most profitless, and the 
least self-gratifying to the author, 
when the first pleasure of seeing him- 
self in type has evaporated. Sweet 
is the applause of a crowded audience 
to actor or orator; very bitter their 
disapprobation. The eager yearning 
for the sympathy and esteem of our 
fellow-creatures is the passion that 
rules the writer at his desk, as well as 
the actor on his stage, and the orator 
on his platform. But when he finds, 
by the blame or neglect of the organs 
of public opinion, or, worse still, the 
very limited sale of his work, the nar- 
rowness of the circle within which he 
has been able to please or interest ; 
and when he further reflects on the 
time, and research, and mental toil, 
that were necessary to produce the 
valueless work (valueless, at least, as to 
its success), all that remains for him, 
if he be a modest man, is mortification 
or disgust. he be wise as well as 
modest, he gives another direction to 
- his faculties, and forswears the thank- 
less, self-imposed task of endeavour- 
ing to become the central object of 
ublic opinion and attention, ‘and 
Ends some suitable occupation for 
such talents as he really possesses. 
But wo to the friends and acquaint- 
ances of the unsuccessful, but obsti- 
nate and self-complacent man of let- 
ters, whether poor or rich; the poor 
man possessing a double power of 
boredom. The acquaintances of Dives 
are punished only totheextent of turn- 
ing over the leaves, and (if conscience 
allow) iving undeserved praise to 
the performance; but the friends of 
8s, along with these incon- 
veniences, find themselves disagree- 
ably affected in that sensitive portion of 
their compound nature—their pockets. 
Dives, however, is not so useless in 
his generation after all. He pays his 
bills like a man; and the industrious 
makers of paper, and ink, and mill- 
boards, manufacturers of calf, russia, 
and morocco, printers, engravers, 
and bookbinders, find spe Pa 
‘through his good opinion of his own 


abilities. Besides, if Dives had not 
taken 80 diligently to his desk, he 
might perhaps have got into mischief, 
the more mischievous to his fellow- 
creatures as he is a man of mark and 
wealth. 

Then with reference to the case of 
Lazarus. If not a man of genius, he 
at least possesses an active mind; 
activity of mind, in most natures, is 
consistent only with inactivity of 
body ;—inactivity of body is the dis- 
tinctive mark of the lazy man ;—and 
the lazy man, when not employed 
doing nothing, is surely occupied doing 
ill, Consequently, Lazarus is doing 
less harm tagging rhymes or manufac- 
turing new stories out of old ones, than 
if writing begging letters, falsifying 
accounts, or imitating the autographs 
of respectable men on stamped paper. 
It may, perhaps, be objected that La: 
zarus, though an unsuccessful author, 
might make a decent bank clerk, or as- 
sistant in a monster house, or inspector 
of jaunting-cars ; but the man we have 
in our eye, though devoid of needful 
genius, or even talent, possesses liter- 
ary taste, and is affected by the itch. 
of writing; and if not permitted to 
write, he will do worse for a certainty. 

nN ie adbaded turn Hd eyes from 
ungifted Dives and ungift Zarus, 
and at the risk of being dazzled, fix 
them on the possessor of genius, the 
exalted above his brothers, whose 
name is familiar wherever his lan- 
guage is spoken or understood, who 
holds the heart-strings of millions in 


‘his left hand, who reads his praises in 


journals without number, and who, 
when he enters the public assembly, 
sees round him a sea of admiring and 
friendly countenances, and drinks in 
with his ears acclamations redolent of 
admiration and attachment. 

But is such a person to be blessed 
above all human kind? Is his lot an 
exception to the mingled condition of 
humanity? What has he done that 
he should be thus singled out from 
his fellow-men? Patience! there are 
serious drawbacks. Is it nothing that 
the voices of unsuccessful rivals be 
raised in choruses of disparagement, — 
of dispraise, of obloquy ? that he must 

is imaginative a the 
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utmost, so that the new production 
may, if not excel, at least equal its 
forerunners? that the atmosphere 
breathed by his mental faculties must 
be of a more stimulating quality than 
that used by more ordinary minds, and 
thus shorten the term of healthy life? 
that he is in some sort an isolated 
being, and as such, shut out from the 
enjoyments and comforts of domestic 
life? that he must submit to see the 
world of letters deluged by innumer- 
able wretched imitations of his style, 
and exaggerations of his faultsand de- 
fects, and that exertions, such as heis 
ceaselessly urged to make, result, in 
the decline of life, in the serious injury 
or loss of the powers of the mind 4 
But between the mere aspirants and 
the genius-endowed men fated to de- 
light and instruct successive genera- 
tions, come those whose works enjoy 
a certain popularity in their own time, 
are neglected by the children of their 
contemporaries, and are nearly un- 
known in the third generation. A 
living person cognizant of the variety 
and amazing number of the novels 
which have been issued since 1830, 
and immediately forgotten, and striv- 
ing to make himself master of novel 
statistics from 1760 to 1830, will be 
enabled to guess at the vast number 
of volumes issued during that period. 
Old catalogues and the Censura 
Literaria will give an idea of the tons 
and tons of literary rubbish, includin 
some really meritorious works, whic 
passed a few times from the circulat- 
ing shelves, made their way in odd 
volumes to old book stalls, and finally 
to the paper-mills, or kitchen grates. 
It is discouraging to reflect on the 
small number of the works in ques- 
tion, published last century, that are 
now considered worthy of republica- 
tion. The “Vicar of Wakefield” is 
still read by old and young. Smol- 
lett’s and Fielding’s novels continue 
‘in favour with people who think they 
may safely read any thing, and with 
youths whose mental taste resembles 
that of lovers of wild fowl a little on 
the turn. ‘ Pamela” may keep com- 
pany with these (the good intention 
of the author notwithstanding); and 
“Sir Charles Grandison,” a, “Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,’’* will continue to be 
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acceptable on desert islands, and in 
the parlours of country inns in rainy 
weather. “Amelia,” “Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,” and “Humphrey Clinker,” 
are presentable even in the staid re- 
unions of this nineteenth century. — 

The “ Rasselas”’ of Dr. Johnson, and 
the novels of Mme. D’Arblay are still 
taken up byreaders advanced in years, 
who cannot forget the agreeable as- 
sociations of youth and freedom from 
care connected with their perusal long 
ago; but our youth are too much oc- 
cupied with “ Dead Secrets,” and “ Wo- 
men in White,” and “Strange Stories,” 
and “ Philips’ Ways in the World,” 
and “Great Expectations,” with their 
movement, picturesqueness, brisk and 
animated conversations, and exciting 
plots—too much occupied, we repeat, 
to spare time for the sentimentalities, 
and skim-milk dialogues, and slow 
Sle encountered in parts of the 

ascinating Fanny’s fashionable novels. — 

The business of this paper is not so 
much with the works of authors still 
read ; it is rather with those that are 
half or wholly forgotten, but which 
were either possessed of some worth, 
or characteristic of their times. It is 
a pitiable thing to find all memory of 
a work, the result of anxious medi- 
tation, of just thought, of close obser- 
vation, and of a lively fancy, as much 
forgotten as if it had never been called 
into existence. 

The good George Berkeley, D.D. 
and “Bishop of Cloyne, found time, 
amid his religious and charitable du- 
ties, and the publishing of his essays 
on Tar-water, Infidelity, the true prin- 
ciples of Vision, and the difficulty of 
proving your hand or foot to possess 
substance—to write a philosophical 
story. An officer of the Inquisition 
gives an account to his friend of a 
stranger who had been settled some 
time at Bologna, and whom that body 
had taken into custody in order to 
learn the particulars of his past life, 
and whether he was in reality a “good 
Catholic,” or a Jew or Mussulman in 
disguise. 

‘‘ His name, as he says, is Gaudentio di 
Lucca. He isa tall, handsome, clean- 
built Manf as you shall see in a Thou- 
sand, of a very Polite Address, and some- 
thing very erfgaging in his Aspect as 





* Our want of partiality for these novels is not owing to want of interest in the 
story, nor want of talent in the writer, but to their dreadful length. a 
} In this extract no alteration has been attempted in the use of the capital letters. 
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bespeaks your Favour at first Sight. 

- . He speaks almost all the Oriental 
Languages, and has a very competent 
Share of other Parts of Learning as that 
of his Profession. . . . There was 
an elderly Lady we thought had been 
his Wife, but it proved she was not: a 
Foreigner for whom he seemed to have 
a@ great Respect, and her Maid a Fo- 
reigner also, and an elderly Maid Ser- 
vant of the Town. We let him alone for 
some time having a person under our Ex- 
amination on suspicion of being a Jew in 
Masquerade and a spy from the Grand 
Signor, which kept us employed for some 
time , At length talking with 
one of Our Spies one Day about Foreign 
Countries, he said he had met with a 
Nation in one of the remotest Parts of 
the World, who though they were Hea- 
thens, had more Knowledge of the Law 
of Nature and common Morality than 
the most civilized Christians, ‘ 
Another Time, as he had a great Know- 
ledge in Philosophy, he dropt some 
words as if he had some skill in Judi- 
ciary Astrology, which you know, Sir, 
is a Capital Crime with us. We were as 
good as resolved to seize him, when we 
were determined to it by the following 
Accident. Two of the most beautiful 
Women in all Bologna had fallen in Love 
with him, either on account of the Hand- 
someness of his person, or by a Whim- 
sicalness peculiar to some Women be- 
cause he wasa Stranger, . orin 
fine, drawn in by some Love Potion or 
other, we can’t tell. On his 
showing more Favour to one than the 
other, this one, to be revenged, said he 
had bewitched her, : . . for since 
the very first time she saw him she 
thought there was something more in 
him than ever she saw in any Man in 
her Life. Besides, she said she had often 
found him drawing Circles and Figures 
on Paper which to her looked like con- 
juration.” 


So the poor signor is brought before 
the Inquisition, to whom he gives an 
account of his parentage, é&c., and par- 
ticularly of his having been brought 
through captivity and divers strange 
adventures, among a most exemplary 
nation of sun-worshippers in Africa. 
The Inquisitors are seized with a 
desire to convert the well-disposed 
race to Christianity, and they give Gau- 
-dentio liberty to travel for a twelve- 
month, by way of testing his truth. If 
he return voluntarily, they will send 
Missionaries under his guidance to 
convert these heathens. This frame- 
work furnishes the good and learned 
prelate with an opportunity of giving 


-ytterance to many a word of deep wis-— 
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dom and jndicious remark on the my- 
thology and government of the old 
op Our copy of the Gaudentio 
di Lucca is dated, Dublin, 1738; 
printer—G. Faulkner. 

is Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 
Guinea,’ though exhibiting much 
vigour in description and happy deli- 
neation of character, is not likely to 
be reprinted. The coin, or rather its 
genius, has an fname while pass- 
ing from hand to hand, to become 
acquainted with the characters, the 
virtues, and vices of the public cha- 
racters of the time, and the affairs of 
the State. The author, Charles John-. 
stone, an Irishman by birth, composed 
the work at Lord Mount Edgecombe’s 
in Devonshire, and published it about 
the year 1760. It came to the third 
edition in 1761. Ours isa Dublin copy, 
1767. Many things of an objection- 
able character are described without 
any ap arent ill intention, and con- 
siderable prejudice and unfairness 
are shown in sketching public men. 
Thus the zealous and self-denying 
Whitfield is treated very unjustly. 
The Atheistic Frederic —Voltaire’s 
Frederic—prays like Steele’s Chris- 
tian Hero, and the Jews celebrate the 
Passover by theimmolation of a Chris- 
tian child. Johnstone had his Mar- 
quis of Steyne as well as the author 
of “Vanity Fair,” in the Earl of Sand- 
wich. He went to India in 1782, and 
died there in good circumstances in 
1800, in the 70th year of his age. 

The “Castle of Otranto,” of which 
only slight mention is necessary, as the 
merits of the work and the rank and 
fame of the author, Horace ha 
have preserved its reputation for a 
century, was issued in 1764. It was 
a happy attempt to combine an inter- 
esting story with a glimpse of life in 
the feudal times, and invest both with 
interest of a fearfully supernatural 
character. It was the earliest speci- 
men in England of the genuine feudal 
romance after the dreadful tedious 
folio romances of Calprenede and the 
Scuderis had been banished oy the 
productions of Smollett, and Fielding, 
and Richardson. 

The authoress of “The Memoirs of 
Miss Sidney deg al was the mo- 
ther of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Daughter of a clergyman, who did not 
see +s necessity of even having her 
taught to read, she acquired eect 
fame by her writings. In her yout 
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she was not allowed to be present at 
a theatrical performance, yet she be- 
came the wife of an accomplished 
actor. 

Frances Chamberlayne was born in 
the year 1724. She received her first 
lessons from her brothers, and at the 
age of fifteen composed a romance, 
“ Kugenia and Adelaide.” When 
Thomas Sheridan, son of Swift’s Dr. 
Sheridan, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, was an object of persecution 
to some hot-blooded bucks of the day, 
for having struck one of their com- 

anions in defence of an actress of 

is company, Miss Chamberlayne and 
the newspapers took up the quarrel 
in great excitement. Miss Chamber- 
layne sent some verses to one of the 
journals, extolling the conduct of the 
chivalrous manager. This was in the 
year 1746. Mr. Sheridan and his fair 
champion being subsequently intro- 
facet to each other, were united in 
marriage in 1747. Richard Brinsley, 
her third son, was born in1751. Her 
daughter Alicia, born in 1753, acquir- 
ed a reputation for literary abilities. 

“Sidney Bidulph” was published 
in 1761, when Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan 
were residing in London, and enjoying 
the society of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Young, 
Samuel Richardson, Sarah Fielding, 
sister to Henry, and authoress of 
“David Simple,” the beautiful and 
witty Mrs. Cholmondeley—the Lady 
Anne Wilmot and Belle Fermor of 
two ‘of Mrs. Brooke’s novels, Mrs. 
Macaulay, and others. In 1764 the 
family removed to France, and settled 
at Blois, Mr. Sheridan being at the 
time in the enjoyment of a pension of 
£200. Her death took place in 1767. 

Mrs. Sheridan was much beloved by. 
her family and intimate acquaintance, 
a proof of her naturally good disposi- 
tion. She was warm in temper, as 
most really tender-hearted pepe are, 
and was genuinely religious. We have 
had the pleasure of looking on her 
portrait, attired in the ugly costume 
of her day, the features expressive of 
thought and goodness. 

It was our fortune to meet the 
“Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph,” 
long since in the country, where books 
were few, and the wayward unde- 
served destiny of Orlando Faulkland 
troubled us for many a day. We 
should not recommend the plan of 
the work to a novel writer of our day. 


The lady and gentlemanseem designed. 
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by their good qualities, accomplish- 
ments, personal merits, and mutual 
love, each to complete the worldly 
happiness of the other; but once on 
the eve of marriage, and again after 
being actually married, they arecruelly 
separated. Now, if the agents of evil 
were wild beasts, feudal barons, earth- 
quakes, or thunder storms, we might 
perhaps be reconciled. But no. A 
hasty prejudiced mother will not con- 
descend to read an unsealed letter 
lying in her hand. The well-principled 
Orlando marries a worthless woman 
from a mistaken sense of duty and a 
feeling of compassion, and thus entails 
certain misery on himself and her 
whom he still adores, when all might 
be prevented by his merely acquaint- 
ing his bosom friend, the brother of 
Sidney, with what he was going to do. 

The novel consists of a series of 
letters, and the general style is that 
which would be adopted by well-edu- 
cated ladies and gentlemen in com- 
municating domestic news of an in- 
teresting nature to absent friends. 
There is no attempt at fine writing, 
and the reader feels no want of it. 
His wishes are interested, from near 
the beginning of the first volume, in 
the hoped-for union of Orlando and 
Sidney; and there is always some vista 
left open, through which the expected 
light may agreeably flash in at some 
moment to dissipate the sad obscurity 
in which the interests of the lovers 
are involved. The characters in the 
tale are not very numerous, and are 
all distinctly marked. The progress of 
the story is seldom at a stand-still, 
and the incidents, though common- 
place, are well introduced, and interest 
the reader, every one suitably prepar- 
ing for the catastrophe. There are 
scattered through the work several 
sketches of domestic life in the middle 
and next higher class. Theauthoress 
was remarkable for her conversational 
powers, and there is some talking 
scattered through the work; but the 
tale was too earnest in character to 
endure a profusion of wit or humour. 
There are a few oT of quiet 
humour here and there, but no speci- 
mens whatever of flippancy and smart- 
ness, so frequent in the novels of 
Miss Burney and Mr. Richardson. 
Orlando is always spoken of as a cha- 
racter imperfect and impetuous in 
disposition, but he has the reader’s 
earnest sympathy throughout. Sid- 
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ney's misfortunes are imputed to fate 
—the fate of novelists; but we could 
easily point out instances where her 
own want of a firm constant purpose 
was ‘much to blame. Perhaps the 
authoress intended to show that the 
obedience due by young ladies to their 
parents should have certain limits 
where marriage is in question. A 
small portion is given of the heroine’s 
letter in reference to her feelings to- 
wards her proposed lover. 


- §¢ Cecilia, if I am in love with him, I 
do not yet know it myself. I will re- 
peat it- to you—I think him the most 
amiable of men, and should certainly 
give him the preference, if I were left to 
a free choice, over all the rest of his 
sex—at least all that I have ever yet 
seen. Possibly there may be handsomer, 
wiser, better men, but they have not 
fallen within my observation. I am not, 
however, so prepossessed in his favour 
as to suppose him a phenix; and if any 
unforeseen event were to prevent my 
being his, I am sure I should bear it, 
and behave very handsomely. 

‘“‘ And yet, perhaps, this may be brag- 
ging like a coward, because think a 
very short time will put it out of the 
power of fortune to divide us. Still I 
endeavour to keep a guard over my 
wishes, and will not give my heart leave 
to centre all its happiness in him, and 
therefore I cannot rank myself among 
the first-rate lovers who have neither 
eyes, nor ears, nor sensations, but for 
one object. This, Mr. Falkland says, is 
his case in regard to me. But I think 
we women should not love at such arate 
till duty makes the passion a virtue ; and 
till that becomes my case, I am deter- 
mined not to let love absorb any of the 
other cordial affections which I owe to 
my relations and my friends.” 


Mrs. Sheridan’s beautiful story of 
“Nourjahad,” who is in the end prac- 
tically convinced that obtaining all 
our desires in this life would only con- 
duce to our utter misery, has found 
a place among the British classic 

es 


The Abbé Pravost, author of “Ma- 
non L’Escaut” and the “Dean o 
Coleraine,” translated the novel of 
“Sidney Biduiph” into French, with 
the title of “Mémoires d’une Jeune 
Dame.” It met with great success, 
as did also a drama founded ona por- 
tion of the story. Our copy of the 
iid a a fourth edition; ber- 

yne, College-green, 1782. 

- The “Old Manor House” still has 
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a hold on vitality—at least such vita- 
lity as is conferred by the Dotheboys 
press of Halifax. The other novels 
of Charlotte Smith, though enjoying 
such taking titles as “Emmeline, the 
Orphan of the Castle,” “Ethelinde, or 
the Recluse of the Lake,” are now 
only inquired for by the few surviv- 
ing patrons of the library of Leaden- 
hall-street, so long protected by its 
leaden-speared Minerva. In one re- 
spect the literary caterers for our 
grandmothets soared much beyond 
living novelists—the invention of good 
titles. A volume published by Anne 
Lemoine, Coleman-street, date un- 
known, entitled ““Wild Roses” —a vo- 
lume the delight of our boyhood, and 
still most precious from early associa- 
tions, boasted names which would 
never have blessed the imaginations 
of even our living princes in the art; 
let them read these titles, and never 
preaume to invent another :—“Twelve 
o’Clock, or the Three Robbers;” “The 
Monks of Cluny, or Castle Acre 
Monastery;” “The Tomb of Aurora, 
or the Mysterious Summons;’’ “The 
Mysterious Spaniard, or the Ruins of 
St. Luke’s Abbey;” “ Barbastal, or the 
eciaa of the Forest of Bloody 


It might be thought from the titles 
that “ Emmeline” and “ Ethelinde” 
were wild romances, but they are, on 
the contrary, conversant with the con- 
cerns of ordinary life, present strikin 
pictures of individual character, an 
pleasing sketches of scenery, peculiar 
to the southern coasts of England, 
exhibit passages of humour and satire, 
and treat the virtue of constancy to 
our first love in a very worldly and 
prudent style. It must be owned that 
the writer’s humour is rather of a grim 
fashion. Indulged during her girl- 
hood in unrestrained access to works 
of fiction, and the chief part of her 
time taken up with balls, concerts, 
and parties of pleasure, she made an 
unsuitable match, and after some time 
was reduced to great straits by the 


f results of an absurd will of her father- 


in-law, and the misconduct of her 
husband. Brought up as she had 
been, she still fought a most heroic 
battle for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of her children, and most of her 
works, amounting to twenty in all, 
were written for that sole p 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
plots of some are not very consistent, 
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being constructed among household 
cares and business distractions. She 
incurred some blame for making a 
translation of the Abbé Prévost’s 
notorious work, and for thespirit of her 
novel, “ Desmond,” savouring a little 
of Godwin, and Mary Wolstonecraft, 
and Mme. de Stael’s “‘ Delphine.” 

_ Charlotte Turner was born in May, 
1749, at Bignor, in Sussex, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Smith, son of a West 
India merchant, February, 1765, and 
died October, 1805. Her selections 
from the “Causes Célébres’” were 
published in 1786; “ Emmeline,” 
1788 ; “ Ethelinde,” 1789 ; “The Ola 
Manor House,” 1793, and “ Rural 
Walks,” 1796. 

Mrs. Anne Radcliffe and her ro- 
mances need small notice. Her works 
are still sought, and much has been 
written on herself and the school of 
romance of which she is considered 
the founder. This idea is not tho- 
roughly correct. All her preternatural 
doings, with one exception, are shams; 
and before they made their appear- 
ance we had the genuine ghostly ter- 
rors of the “ Castle of Otranto,” and 
the Ln pressive arpenaen of the de- 
funct Lord Lovel in Clara Reeves’s 
“Old English Baron,” which was 

ublished in 1777. Our youthful 

isappointments in the impotent con- 
clusion of the““Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ 
and in the non-clearing up of some of 
her other mysteries, was extreme. 
On our first acquaintance with Udol- 
pho, which was forcibly interrupted 
after a quarter of an hour's reading, 
‘we got into the dark subterranean 
passage, and beheld by the light of 
the torch, which would on no induce- 
ment burn clear for ten seconds, the 

im Barnardino, half dragging, half 
eading, the white-muslined heroine 
along. Oh, what a contrast between 
the russet-booted, ep oder ge 
buff-gauntleted, bearded brigand, and 
the shrinking, terrified beauty ! And 


what a scene of sweet terror, where d 


she is reading the fearful tale in the 
large stately bed in a corner of the 
vast room, the flickering lamp fling- 
ing the immense shadows to the 
farther regions of the dim apartment, 
and the terrors of the story en- 
hanced by these noises, so weak, yet 
so distinct in the palpable silence! 
Ah! what is that sudden click ? 
what projects that awful shade? But 
oh, the paltry wax figure at the end ! 
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and oh, our youthful faith and trust 
so sadly abused ! 

Anne Ward, the daughter of re- 
spectable parents engaged in trade 
was born 9th July, 1764, and marri 
Mr. Radcliffe, a gentleman of the law, 
and graduate of Oxford, 1787. In 
1794 she accompanied her husband 
on a tour through the Netherlands 
and West Germany. In 1800 occurred 
the deaths of her father and mother. 
Her own death took place on the 7th 
of February, 1823. She appears to 
have been of an amiable, retiring dis- 
pee and very attentive to her 

ousehold concerns; and by 
that can be gathered from report of 
friends, herself and her husband en- 
joyed a tranquil life, varied only by 
summer excursions to different parts 
of the south of England. These are 
the names and dates of her works: 
“ Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,” 
1789 ; “Sicilian Romance,” 1790; 
“Romance of the Forest,” 1791; 
“Mysteries of Udolpho,” 1794; 
“Journey through Holland,” &., 
1795 ; “ The Italian,” 1797 ; “Gaston 
de Blondeville,” “St. Alban’s Abbey,” 
&c., with an undoubted ghost, pos- 
thumous, with preface by Sergeant 
Talfourd (qu.) 1826. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, the devoted 
friend of Mrs. Sheridan—so devoted, 
indeed, as to take a party of friends 
with her to the gallery on the first 
night of one of her dramatic pieces, 
in order to insure its success—was 
mentioned as figuring in two of Mrs. 
Brooke’s novels. This lady wrote the 
“History of Lady Julia Mandeville,” 
1763 ; “Letters from Lady Juliet 
Catesby to Lady Henrietta Campley,” 
‘* History of Emily Montague,” ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Marquis of St. Forlaix,” 
and others, along with the successful 
musical piece of “ Rosina.” Her 
maiden name was Moore. Her hus- 
band, the Rev. Mr. Brooke, died in 
1789, and she survived him only a few 


ays. 

Of Henry Brooke, our countryman, 
we have less need of 8 ing, as his 
“Fool of Quality” has been lately 
re-published under the friendly care 
of the Rev. Mr. Kingsley. He was born 
in 1708, and received his education in 
Trinity College. While residing in 
London in 1737, he wrote the drama 
of “ Gustavus Vasa,” which, however, 
was not at first allowed to be acted. 
In 1763 he established the still flour- 
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nine Freeman's Journal, first pub- 
lished at Audoen’s-arch. The “ Fool 
of Quality” was published in 1766, 
and “Juliet Grenville,’ 1774. He 
resided in the county Cavan in the 
decline of life. His death took place 
in Dublin, in the year 1783. 

Plays, balls, and novels, have been 
likened, by a profound thinker, to 
mushrooms, of the best of which it 
can only be said that they are harm- 
less ; any use of the bad, and a too 
liberal use of the harmless, is sure to 
be mischievous. The eighteenth cen- 
tury was not distinguished by a reli- 
gious spirit. The novels written for 
the amusement of an indevout people 
were not likely to go out of their way 
to inculcate a Christian spirit and 
Christian practices ; and novel writers, 
Christian at heart, such as Frances 
Sheridan and Charlotte Smith,thought 
they were doing best by saying as 
little as possible on the subject. Thus, 
an actor of a pious turn (let us hope 
there are many such), does not relish 
a part in which he would have to sing 
a hymn or saya prayer. Still, onthe 
whole, immorality or infidelity were 
not recommended for general adop- 
tion. . Those patrons of the circulat- 
Ing libraries who did not think the 
native ee were sufficiently 
immoral or exciting, had the article 
required either in the original French 
or In an indifferent translation. 

In 1774, the “Sorrows of Werter,” 
set many a sentimental swain in the 
Slough of Despond, if his neighbour’s 
wife would not prove less prudent 
than Charlotte, or if his nerves were 
not strong enough for suicide. When 
infidelity and unsanctified love came 
into fashion with the French Re- 
volution, things became still worse. 
“Female Werters,” living in the 
bosoms of families, and writing to 
absent friends so many letters as 
would just complete a volume of 
their hopeless and unrequited loves 
for the married heads of the said 
families, and finally taking a dose of 
poison in the last page, drew floods of 
tears from sentimental youths and 
maidens, but did not tend to make 
them better men nor women. 

William Godwin, having succeeded 
in extinguishing in his understanding 
the gift of heavenly light, and given 
his conscience a sleeping dose, rejoiced 
from afar at the Paris spectacle of 
1793, and set about establishing the 
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reign of evil on earth by the publica- 
tion of his “ Political Justice.” He 
endeavoured to strengthen the cause 
in 1797, by bringing out his “Exami- 
ner.” In these he proved, to his own 
satisfaction, that nothing can be more 
injudicious than duty to parents, love 
to brothers or sisters in preference to 
unprincipled philosophers, fidelity to 
wife or husband, or abiding by mar- 
riage vows ; furthermore, that by ex- 
erting our energies we should: sur- 
mount human ills, and, in fact, renew 
the golden age on earth, every one 
living according to nature—all re- 
straints removed. In his novels the 
mere naturally good feelings with 
which his nature was endowed, con- 
siderably modified these moral axioms; 
in consequence his fictions are much 
safer reading than his grave essays. 
Several scenes of description and ac- 
tion are powerfully described, but 
there is little unity of interest, and 
the result of their perusal is a feeling 
of unpleasantness and discomfort. 

In his preface to “St. Leon,” a 
story of the class to which “ Sala- 
thiel” and ‘‘Zanoni” belong, he puts 
his readers in a better disposition 
towards him by this avowal of a mo- 
dification in the extreme views avow- 
ed in his essays — 


‘* Some readers of my graver produc- 
tions will, perhaps, in perusing these 
little volumes, accuse me of ineonsis- 
tency, the affections and charities of 
private life being everywhere in this 
publication a topic of the warmest eu- 
logium, while in the “ Political Justice” 
they seemed to be treated with no in- 
dulgence and (or ?) favour . - But 
for more than four years I have been 
anxious for opportunity and leisure to 
modify some of the earlier chapters of 
that work, in conformity to the senti- 
ments inculcated in this. Not that I 
see any cause to make any change in 
the system there delivered, but that I 
apprehend domestic and private affec- 
tions inseparable from the nature of man, 
and from what may be styled culture of 
the heart, and not incompatible with a 
profound and active sense of justice in 
the mind of him that cherishes them 
. . ». Asound morality requires that 
nothing human should be regarded by 
us as indifferent, and true 
wisdom will recommend to us individual 
attachments, for with them our minds 
are more strongly maintained in activity 
and life; and it is better that a man 
should be a living being, than a stock or 
a stone (wonderful discovery!) True 
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virtue will sanction this recommenda- 
tion, since it is the object of virtue to 
produce happiness, and since the man 
who lives in the midst of domestic re- 
lations, will have many opportunities 
of conferring pleasure, minute in the 
detail, yet not trivial in the amount, 
without interfering with the purposes 
of general benevolence.” 


‘Godwin, notwithstanding his erro- 
neous opinions, was the son of a dis- 
senting clergyman, and had discharg- 
ed clerical functions himself. He was 
born at Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
3rd March, 1756. His “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” appeared 1794; Memoirs of 
his wife, Mary Wolstonecraft, 1798 ; 
‘St. Leon,” 1799 ; “‘ Life of Chaucer,’ 
1803; “ Fleetwood,” 1805. Besides 
these and others, he wrote histories of 
Greece, Rome, and England, and a 
‘Pantheon for the use of schools—ex- 
cellent little works in their way. Pro- 
bably to avoid the suspicion which 
parents and teachers would entertain 
towards works written by one of his 
peculiar notions, he placed the name 

‘James Baldwin’ on the title pages. 
He is represented as having been a 
man of a calm temperament, and kind 
disposition. 

he lady, whose life and writings 
are now to be noticed, used her talents 
in a very different manner. The 
‘books she sent forth to the world 
were on the subject of Christian edu- 
-cation, or works of fiction calculated 
to assist the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion. One was composed with the 
‘express object of furnishing an anti- 
dote to the poison so prevalent in the 
productions of Godwin. 

Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, was born 
at Belfast, 25th July, 1758, and at six 
years of age went to live with her 
uncle, a Mr. Marshal, near Stirling. 
In 1772 the family removed to 
Ingram’s Crook, near Bannockburn. 
Her brother, an officer in the suite 
of Warren Hastin , returned to Eng- 
land in 1786. The information he 
_gave her.about the East Indies, was 
afterwards turned to account in her 
“Letters of a Hindoo Rajah.” His 
death in 1793, and that of her uncle 
a, short time before, left her very lonely. 
In 1804, she undertook the education 
of a Scottish nobleman’s daughters. 
She resigned her charge after six 
‘months, but continued to take con- 
siderable interest in the young ladies. 
‘It was for their improvement that she 
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wrote the “ Letters to the Daughters 
of a Nobleman.” In 1812 she and 
her sister, Mrs. Blake, visited Ire- 
land, and were very cordially received, 
especially at Bellevue, in Wicklow, the 
beautiful seat of Mr. Latouche. She 
died at Harrowgate, on the 23rd of 
J uly, 1816. 

er “Letters of a Hindoo Rajah” 
appeared in 1796 ; “ Memoirs of Mo- 
dern Philosophers,” 1800 ; ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of Agrippina,” 1804 ; “ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,” 1808. . 

The “‘ Modern Philosophers” was de- 
signed to counteract the mischievous 
influence of Mr. Godwin’s books. No 
one now feels much interested about 
Godwin, though hisspirit, according to 
Pythagoras, has passed into one of the 
Essay-and-Review worthies ; 80 the 
novel has not retained the popularity 
of the Glenburnie chronicle. Yet 
the story is interesting, the sentiments 
and principles are just, the dialogues 
lively, and the characters well drawn 
and individuslized. A low born vil- 
lain with some tincture of education, 
a philosopher by profession, an ill- 
educated, but amiable young lady, a 
flighty, scampish librarian, and one of 
his subscribers, poor little ricketty 
Bridgetina, are the chief ah of 
the newphilosophy. Biddy’s mother. 
a clergyman’s widow, has an exalted 
notion of her daughter’s abilities, but, 
on the whole, would be rather in- 
clined to abide by Christianity; and 
between these and the estimable 
people of the history, the interest of 
the story is very well maintained. It 
being out of the question to present 
an outline of the story we make an 
extract. 

Poor Julia, the victim offered up 
on the altar devoted to the goddess of 
reason and the new philosophy, seemed 
doomed before her birth. Her mother 
had been— 


‘*A complete beauty: her features 
formed a model of the most perfect sym- 
metry, which seemed never to have been 
discomposed by any impulsive motions 
of joy or grief, pain or pleasure. She 
not only attracted the notice of the gen- 
tlemen, but even escaped the envy of 
the ladies. With tlivw she was a sweet 
girl, the sweetest girl in the world; as 
to beauty she was quite a picture. 

‘‘ Captain S. soon found the latter part 
of the encomium to be more literally 
true than he could have wished. She 
was at all times equally sweet and 
equally silent. Shereceived every. mark 
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of his attention with the most enchant- 

ing smile, but smiled justas enchantingly 

fea he forbore to take any notice of 
er.” 


- The captain escapes for a few weeks 
on pretence of grouse shooting, and 
his brother in arms, Captain Delmond, 
walks off with the fair insensible to 
Gretna Green. 


‘‘ Though the heart of Captain S. re- 
ceived no very deep wound from the loss 
of his mistress, the imperious vuice of 
honour demanded revenge. Thehonour 
of Delmond was no less forward to give 
satisfaction. They met by appointment, 
and after mutual salutations and declara- 
tions of perfect good will, took aim at 
each other’s hearts and fired their pistols. 
The first shot missed but the second was 
more successful. It took effect on each; 
and each after receiving his adversary’s 
ball declared that he was satistied. The 
seconds interposed, and pronounced that 
nothing could be more gentleman-like 
than their whole behaviour.” 


The handsome villain, Vallatton, 
has some trouble with J ulia, notwith- 
standing the defenceless state of her 
understanding. Her love of her fa- 
ther, and woman’s innate modesty, 
shielded her for a time. Here are 
some of his arguments :— 


‘¢ «Dear, enchanting enthusiast,’ cried 
Vallatton, ‘ you are forsooth indebted to 
this gentleman (her father), because in 
the hateful spirit of monopoly, he chose 
by despotic and artful means, to engross 
apretty woman (her mother) to himself. 
As for you, whatever he be- 
revious to his knowledge of 
your real worth, was a glaring proof of 
the most odious selfishness. Was it not 
- because he believed himself your father 
that he thus provided for you? In what 
a contemptible light does philosophy 
teach us to view this prejudice! [I 
ought to prefer no human being to an- 
other because that being is my father, 
my wife, or my son, but because, for rea- 
sons which equally appeal to all under. 
standings, that being is entitled to pre- 
ference. In astate of equality it will 
be a question of no importance to know 
who is the parent of each individual 
child. It is aristocracy, self-love, and 
family pride that teach us to set a 
value uponit at present.|* And for this 
offspring of aristocratic prejudice, this 
. selfish affection which your father had 
for you because you were his, and not 
the offspring of perhapsa worthier man, 
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he is entitled to your duty and your 
gratitude! Mistaken Julia! exert your 
energies to conquer prejudices so un- 
worthy of you.’” . 


Room cannot be afforded for the 
humorous p es scattered through 
the work; for Mr. Glib’s abandon- 
ment of wife and library, and Biddy’s 
desertion of her mother for a voyage 
to the Gonaquais Hottentots, . dis- 
covered by Le Vaillant or the scribe 
who assumed his name, in order 
to live agreeably to nature and Mr. 
Godwin. We do not relish the treat- 
ment given by the authoress to the 
ridiculous and ill-favoured poor Brid- 
getina: she deserves pity rather than 
ridicule. However,there are no want 
of estimable, and, better still, interest- 
ing characters, through the meritori- 
ous and talented work, to secure the 
attention and sympathy of the mere 
novel reader. 

“ Anna St. Ives,” and “ Bryan Per- 
due,” and other stories, by Holcroft, 
deserve mention for their homely, vi- 
gorous,old English, and well-connected 
incidents. Surely his was one of the 
most remarkable pursuits of know- 
ledge under difficulties. He was born 
in 1745, and died in 1809. Son of a 
shoemaker and the mistress of a green 
stall, one of his earliest employments 
was the guidance of a fruit-laden ass 
through the country. From this he 
was eee, oe not promoted, to be an 
ostler at Newmarket, but joined his 
father at cobbling and making shoes 
after two years among the horses. In 
1765 he proposed to teach youth at 
Liverpool; but within a twelvemonth 
Was again occupied with leather and 
waxed-ends. ven then he received — 
five shillings for a column of essays 
from the Whitehall Avening Post. 
We find him next acting at the Dub- 
lin theatre and through the north of 
England on small salaries, till, in 
1777, he found a patron in Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. He was after- 
wards of suflicient importance to be 
the object of prosecution for French 
revolutionary sympathies. He never 
became a good actor, but produced 
stirring tales and successful dramas, 
one of which, “The Road to Ruin,” 
is still occasionally performed. 

Miss Cornelia E. Knight, whose 





* The portion in brackets is taken from the “ Political Justice” of Godwin. 
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autobiography met with a kind recep- 
tion from the oe during the past 
year, wrote “ M. Flaminius,” a tale of 
the time of ancient Rome, translated 
the “ Roman Nights” of Signor Verri, 
and gave acontinuation to “Rasselas.”’ 
Our copy of “ Dinarbas” is dated 
1800, and is a good specimen of the 
typography of the time. 

After a stirring season of adven- 
tures, Rasselas found a suitable bride, 
and Nekayah a suitable bridegroom. 
The massive gates securing the en- 
tranceto the happy valley werethrown 
open, and all the energies of the prince 
and his relatives directed towards the 
happiness of their people. The style 
of the great doctor is imitated here 
and there, but the heavy concluding 
triads of his sentences rather avoided. 
A few of Rasselas’s parting words are 
presented :— 


‘Youth’ will vanish, health will de- 
cay, beauty fade, and strength sink into 
imbecility ; but if we have enjoyed their 
advantages, let us not say there is no 
good, because the good in this world is 
not permanent. None but the guilty 
are excluded from, at least, temporary 
happiness; and if he whose imagination 
is lively, and whose heart glows with 
sensibility, is more subject than others 
to poignant grief and maddening disap- 

intment, surely he will confess that he 

as moments of ecstasy and consolatory 
reflection that repay him for all his suf- 
ferings.” 


There are few of the novels and 
romances that were popular in our 
father’s days, more easily met than 
those of Dr. John Moore, together 
with his Continental sketches. They 
must, at one time, have possessed 
great popularity. It is to be supposed 
that the number of their present 
readers is small; yet they are well 
worth perusal for their graphic power, 
and the insight they give into the so- 
cial and political state of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Peninsula in his 
days. He was born at Stirling in 
1730, and at the age of seventeen 
went, under the Duke of Cumberland, 
to the Low Countries, to learn his 
business practically as a military sur- 
geon. About 1773 he accompanied 
the young Duke of Hamilton on a 
tour, and remained on the Continent 
several years. In 1779 he published 
his “ Views of Society in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany;” in 1781, 
his “ Views of Society in Italy ; in 
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1789, his “ Zeluco, or Various Views 
of Human Nature; in 1795, his 
“ Dissertation on the French Revolu- 
tion ;” in 1796 appeared “ Edward ;” 
in 1800, “ Mordaunt;” and in 1803, 
he died at Richmond, regretted much 
by his acquaintance, on account of his 
social virtues. Many subjects are in- 
troduced in these views of human 
nature and of human society on the 
ontinent that would scarcely be 
allowed to appear in similar works of 
our day; for whether we are more 
virtuous than Dr. Moore’s contempo- 
raries or not, we are, at all events, 
more circumspect in our language. 
The “ Beggar Girl,” by Ben- 
nett, was once as a as the 
“Children of the Abbey.” She re- 
tained her popularity to a point of 
time within twenty years. There 
is considerable briskness, mostly of a 
rough pattern, in the style, united 
with ease of construction; and there 
is no lack of adventure while the 
beggar is making her way out of rags 
into satin. There was no small share 
of sentiment diffused through fictional 
literature before 1800; however, sto- 
ries full of adventure and movement 
were the favourites, and, among them, 
translations from the French. We 
retain a very pleasing impression of 
one of these—“ The Adventures of a 
Busy Body,” by the Chevalier Mouhy. 
It had a succession of the most plea- 
sant and exciting adventures, and, if 
our recollection is reliable, was en- 
tirely unobjectionable. Political or 
religious essays, weakly disguised un- 
der a narrative form, many of which 
have sat as incubi on library shelves 
and the window-stools of housekeep- 
ers’ rooms oe San last thirty 
years, would not be looked at by a 
publisher in the good old times of 
which we speak. Other compari- 
sons in the two periods correspond. 
Those who now throng to hear a lec- 
ture on the necessity of revolt against 
a well-intentioned, popular govern- 
ment, or on the career, and genius, — 
and blunders, and tender heart of 
r Oliver Goldsmith, would have 
en witnessing a cock-fight or a bull- 
baiting, while Mrs. Bennett, in the 
year 1794, was penning the following 
Sah “Ellen, Countess of Castle 
owell :”— 


‘sFour hundred miles distant from 
home, family, and friends—a stranger in 
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a country where she was literally taken 
in—her spirit broken, her health im- 
paired, her little fortune sinking ;—the 
unoffending victim of a party who forgot 
their character aud manhood to combine 
against the sex they were born to pro- 
tect ;—her domestic peace and deurest 
pride totally destroyed; what wonder 
female fortitude should sink under such 
accumulated ills?—and that as a re- 
source from mental derangement, she 
sought in the airy regions of fancy, any 
subject which, by diverting thought 
from ‘self,’ might sometimes afford a 
temporary oblivion of sorrow !” 


Had the authoress of the “ Beggar 
Girl” flourished some fifty years later, 
. she would console herself by lugging 
her persecutors (including Mr. Bennett 
in all probability), into a spicy novel, 
or by giving public lectures on legal 
abuses, and moving the Lord Chan- 
- cellor whenever he prepared to take 
his ease on his uncomfortable bench. 

It would be a useless search at this 
_ hour, that of discovering the causes 
of her “big sorrow” and secret grief 
—secret to us, but not to her contem- 
poraries, nor to Mr. A.K. Newman, Mi- 
nerva Press, Leadenhall-street. That 
eye of undeveloped fictional genius 

eld on till within the last score years, 
when he retired to take some rest at 
Gravesend, at the ripe age of four 
score. From all that we can learn, 
he was an estimable citizen, and pos- 
sessed judgment in his peculiar walk. 
Remnants of his stock, done up in 
cloth to have a modern air, were sent 
to the great auction-rooms in Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and other large towns, 
previous to handing over his good- 
will to his successor. At this day 
ly is no representative of the old 


rm. 
Mrs. Regina Maria Roche, we take 
for granted, was Irish by birth; the 
chiet part of her life was spent in the 
county of Waterford. Of all her works, 
- the “Children of the Abbey” alone 
has kept its ground among those pub- 
lishers who decline acquaintance with 
copyright. Whatever the merits of 
her stories, they were not destitute of 
attractive titles, as will be evident 
from the subjoined list :—“The Vicar 
of Lansdowne,” “The Maid of the 
Hamlet,” 1793; “The Children of 
the Abbey,” “Clermont,” 1798 ; ‘‘The 
Nocturnal Visit,” 1800; “The Dis- 
carded Son,” “The Houses of Osma 
and Almeria,” ‘‘The Monastery of St. 
Columb,” 1812; “Trecothic Bower,” 
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1813; “Castle Chapel,” 1825; “Bridal 
of Dunamore,” “Munster Cottage 
Boy,” &c. The contents of some of 
these novels and romances were by no 
means so romantic as the titles would 
imply. There is considerable stir, and 
some humour in the “Castle Chapel.” 
In the remote castle of St. Doulagh’s, 
in Ulster, Aunt Agnes Flora Judith 
being troubled with the education of 
a nephew and niece, adopts the simple 
method recommended by Gall and 
Spurzheim. Shefindsthatthe cranium 
may be moulded in infancy into any 
desirable shape—one Indian tribe en- 
veloping their brain in a sugar-loaf 
case, another ina cocoa-nut ditto, and 
an African race wearing their heads 
beneath their shoulders, on the au- 
thority of Othello, who ought to 
know—himself being a native of that 
region. These facts taken for granted, 
no more is necessary than to apply a 
metal cap to the child’s head, leaving 
ample room and verge enough for the 
development of the desirable organs ; 
none whatever for the budding of the 
baleful propensities. The young lady 
and gentleman are called in, and she 
addresses them :— 

~ « « « Tear children, before I 
read the sublime system of Gall and 
Spurzheim, I fancied man a free agent, 
endued with powers to discriminate be- 
tween good and evil; but left to his own 
choice, with a knowledge of the rewards 
or penalties attached to it. I find, how- 
ever, from these great men, Gall and 
Spurzheim, the contrary to be the case. 
, . Man is sent into the world with 
organs of volition, that propel him as 
they please, either to evil or to good, 
according to the organs that prepon- 
derate, so that he can have no will of 
his own; but just like an automaton, 
when wound up, performs certain evolu- 
tions whether he willorno. ... . 
Happily, you are not too old for the 
evident remedy. Ali that remains to be 
done, ere I give orders for the metal 
caps, is to examine your craniums, in 
order to ascertain what bumps most 
require to be pressed on; the cutting 
off your hair, indeed, the close shaving 
of your heads will be necessary. Against 
this, I flatter myself, my dear children. 
your guod sense will prevent your offer- 
ing any objection.’ . . . Eugene was 
nearly. suttocated with laughter, while 
rage absolutely sparkled in the eyes of 


Grace at the thought.” 


Inveterate novel reader as we ac- 
knowledge ourselves to have been in 
our youth, we either did not or could 
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not get through one of Francis La- 
thom’s compositions; yet, whose ro- 
Inances were more welcome to the 
lazy, mindless devourers of fictional 
rubbish than his? He was a native 
of Norwich, and from 1799, when 
“Men and Manners” was published, 
to 1810, he had manufactured forty 
volumes at least. The latest of his 
stories that came under our notice are 
dated 1825. He had no power of 
aisle individual character—the 
anguage was bald and colourless, and 
the successive incidents and situations 
were. frightfully unreal. He started 
a mystery at the beginning ; and send- 
ing his men and women here and 
there, and making every new person- 
age introduced tell his own story of 
unconnected adventures, and still 
tantalizing his unhappy clients with 
dark references to the grand secret, 
he spun out his three or four volumes, 
and the mystery cleared up at last 


was not worth astraw. Weshall en- 


deavour to give an outline of his 
“ Midnight Bell.” 
Noble young hero’s father is re- 
cata killed, and, as hero suspects, 

y his uncle. Hero’s mother makes 
him take a solemn vow to revenge 
father’s death. Hero hears a shriek 
in the night from mother’s room. 
Mother rushes in next morning to his 
room, proclaims uncle’s innocence, 
adjures him to fly away, and never 
look on her face again—the where she 
leaves to himself; and, with little 
money in his pocket, he quits his pa- 
ternal halls, enlists as a common sol- 
dier, and when wars are over, gets 
work in amine. Servant of gentleman 
visiting mine falls into a pit and is 
killed, that hero may get into gentle- 
man’s service. Meanwhile uncle dis- 
appears, mother dies by report, bell 
is heard to ring at midnight in 8.W. 
tower, and no one is hardy enough to 
attempt entrance into castle yard or 
castle. 

Hero now gets employment as sa- 
cristan in- a nunnery (1), one of his 
duties being to hold the vessel of holy 
water to nuns and novices as the 
pass into church. Falls in love wit 
novice ; novice falls in love with 
him ; finds out her antecedents, which 
are of this colour. Novice’s mother 


native of Venice, her father, avari-: 


cious, wishes her to marry one man, 
she wishes to be married to another, 
this other happens to be hero’s uncle 
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in days past—is obliged to marry man 
she does not like—is very faithful to 
her vows—virtuous altogether ; but 
visits man she likes at her aunt’s. 
Father sets on husband to waylay 
and kill lover. He makes the attempt, 
but dangerously wounds senator’s 
son instead, and is obliged to fly. 
Unhappy wife escapes from unnatural 
parent’s power in man’s attire ; gains 
the convent, is sheltered by the ab- 
ioe gives birth to future novice, and 
es. 

New hero and novice prevail on 
chaplain of convent to unite them in 
holy marriage, and this he does after 
a little hesitation. They leave con- . 
vent, and he becomes a fisherman. 
Neighbouring good Baron’s wicked 
nephew assails married novice’s virtue 
in vain—gets ruffians to carry her 
away to an old ruin—regular robbers’ 
hold ; prepares to follow her after a 
day or so ; virtuous Baron spoken to 
by hero, lays wicked nephew by heels; 
he is secured at home, and poor young 
wife secured in robbers’ hold. 

Smale novice’s father has fled 
to Paris, after assigning property to 
wicked father-in-law a trust, but 
who never trusts a penny of it out of 
ae Exile lives by gambling; is 
taken up as Italian spy, lodged in 
Bastile; and undergoes an examination 
once in two or three years; gets a 
taste of question by torture on one 
occasion ; makes escape to Germany, 
and as one of the robbers’ gang, re- 
cognises daughter in married novice. 
Married novice and father are escap- 
ing, but intercepted by wicked ne- 
ena who has got out of bondage ; 

ero appears when all is on point of 
being lost, and kills wicked nephew. 
Now hero, wife, and father to wife, 
approach hero’s natal castle, long 
closed, and terrible with midnight 
sounding bell. Hero and follower try 
the adventure. Hero returns next 
morning to wife and father-in-law; 
has seen dia of mother, who re- 

roached him with direful looks for 

isobeying command. Hero falls into 
feyer ; father-in-law gets into castle, 
finds mother alive. Mother had sus- 
ake uncle long ago of killing hus- 

nd, and, therefore, had exhorted 
hero to revenge his death; and when 
son had heard shriek from mother’s 
room, she had just stabbed husband 
to the heart, mistaking him for uncle. 
Hence, order to son to quit castle, and 
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never see her again (she might, how- 
ever, have furnished him with travel- 
ling expenses), and hence, services for 
slain husband’s soul every night, and 
clang of bell, to summon monks of 
neighbouring convent to perform cere- 


mony. , 
If we multiply Mr. Lathom’s forty 
volumes by the thousand and forty 
novel writers who flourished, vege- 
tated rather, along with him, and 
imagine, that the novel-reading public 
had to devour all that mess, dreadful 
their destiny would have been. But 
the Misses Porter had begun to con- 
tribute some healthier additions to 
the meal, in 1793, and Miss Edge- 
worth some more healthy still in 
1798, and others followed their ex- 
ample;.and thus was gradually pushed 
aside the unhealthy mass of mental 
diet, till Sir Walter Scott in 1814, 
joined the givers of the feast, and 
spread satisfaction and happiness 
over the countenances of all who paid 
for, or were invited to the entertain- 
- ment. 

To every one who aspires to hold 
pleasant communication with thesouls 
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of myriads of his fellow-beingsthrough 
the medium of novel or romance, con- 
ceived with mental pain, and per- 
fected with watchings and long la- 
bours, it may be of service to reflect 
on the now forgotten productions of 
thousends, who exercised their ima- 
pee powers for the same purpose, 
id only negative good at best, and if 
their uncalled-for tasks were not ful- 
filled in accordance with the spirit of 
Christian morality, did absolute harm 
to the imaginative or unsteady youth 
whom they addressed, always so fond 
of escaping from the dusty, harsh ways 
of real life to the meadows, river 
sides, and landscape gardens of the 
land of romance. It is one thing to 
lose one’s cares, and relax our strained 
thoughts, out of those hours that 
should be devoted to genuine labour 
of mind or body; but it is a different 
and a dismal thing, to be followin 
with an excited imagination the wild 
and erroneous flights of the imagin- 
ation of another, when mind or body 


_ should be occupied in some work of 


duty. 
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FORGOTTEN NOVELS. 


PART II. 


Our object in reviving the memory 
of those works of imagination that 
were popular in the couple of genera- 
tions preceding our own, was explained 
in the introduction to the former part 
of this paper. The order in which 
we take up the subjects is determined 
for the most on by the dates of the 
different works noticed, except when 
a work turns up that was accident- 
ally left out. It will be seen that the 
earlier novels and romances consisted 
chiefly of unconnected adventures, as 
the first one on our present list. Then 
by degrees more care was taken with 
the development of character and the 
careful construction of what the French 
denominate the charpente—the frame- 
work. The author of “Ivanhoe” set 
the world agog on the subject of his- 
toric romance, and we were stuffed 
with all sorts of dry information as to 
how herrings were sold per dozen in 
any given reign,and the exact fashion 
of the doublets, ruffs, russet boots, 
&c., that disguised dead and gone per- 
sonages of fame. 

Such was the impatience with which 
Continental readers were devoured 
when a new production of the author 
of ‘‘Waverley” was expected, that on 
one occasion, when it was feared no 
fresh romance would be in time to be 
translated for the Leipzig Fair, Herr 
Haro Hering,who masqueraded under 
the name of Willibald Alexis, wrote 
out, in an amazingly short time, “ Wal- 
ladmor, a Welsh Romance” and pub- 
lished it as a translation from Sir 
Walter Scott. The deception ex- 
tended even to England, where an 
English version of the German version 
of Scott’s supposed English was pub- 
lished, but never had the trouble of 
preparing itself for a second edition. 

onsieur Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob) 
wrote his “Soirées with Walter Scott,” 
but was easily detected by his over- 
stepping those bounds established by 
modesty and respect for i tt 
beyond which the author of “Wa- 
verley” had no desire to \ 

One of the best of these pseudo 
versions from Scott was “Aymé Verd,” 
the author of which is unknown to 


us by name. The scene of the story 
is the south-east of France, and the 
time the era of the Reformation. 
There is no scruple about exhibiting 
the workings of the most violent pas- 
sions (no immoralities, however, de- 
scribed or implied), and the balance is 
very fairly kept between the Roman 
Catholics and the Reformed party. 
Ther? is a most affecting episode of 
the fate of a poor bookseller who has 
become an itinerant preacher, and 
is working out his purpose with abun- 
dant zeal, but little discretion. The 
writer was probably a Roman Catholic; 
but his picture of the sufferings of the 
poor enthusiast, and his wretched 
wife and children, inflicted by an em- 
bittered man of power of the oppos- 
ing party, 1s most affecting. The 
antiquarian and social pictures are as 
true as those of German Heering or 
Danish Ingeman, and the story nearly 
as interesting as “Old Mortality.” 

So many pictures of past times were 
ee upon the world, painted on 

ard wood and cast iron, with colours 
compounded of saw and brick dust, 
lampblack and verdigris, that at last 
the hand of the frequenter of a cir- 
culating library would shrink from 
the bare touch of one of the daubs. 
The author of the “Constable of the 
Tower” is the only one whose resolu- 
tion has not given way before the 
openly expressed wishes of his patrons. 
He gives an airing still to certain lay 
figures, whom he is pleased to nick- 
name Bluff King Hal, Queen Catharine 
Parr, and the Protector Somerset, and 
dresses them in as exact conformity to 
the costume of the sixteenth century, 
as if the late Madame Tussaud had 
been the artist. 

These imitators of the inimitable 
centered the entire interest of their 
stories on a historic name or event; 
not remarking that some imaginary 
character in every one of the “Wa- 
verley” novels occupied the reader’s 
chief sympathy. Foreign romancers 
sinned even more in this respect than 
our own English-speaking Celts and 
Saxons. Ingeman, amost painstaking 
Dane in the historic romance line, not 
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only wrote according to this system 
but even took great pains to defend 
the propriety of the proceeding. The 
author of “‘ Walladmor” adopted Mr. 
Ingeman’s principles, and wrote in 
accordance therewith “The Burgo- 
master of Berlin,” “Cabanis, a Tale of 
the Seven Years’ War,’’and other dr 
crusts of history rubbed over wit 
treacle. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory to the antiquary or the arche- 
ologist, than his minute pictures of 
the social state of old Germany in 
woodland, schloss, and burgh, and 
the relations, antagonistic or friendly, 
in which the nobles, burghers, and 
peasants, stood to each other. Jona- 
than Oldbuck would treasure the 
“Burgomaster” for its antiquarian 
details; but the number of genuine 
Oldbucks is small, and these art-pro- 
ductions of the hard wood and cast 
iron type are now covered with dust, 
and no mere lover of novelty lets his 
eye rest on them for a moment. 

Some fault was found with our 
former. article for the omission of the 
“Spiritual Quixote” and its author. 
We are glad of an opportunity to re- 
pair our fault. 

This novel was published in the 
year 1773. Its object was to excite 
contempt for the practices of the Me. 
thodist Preachers and their chief, Mr. 
Whitfield, and to show that there 
‘was no necessity for their forming a 
sect rk as all the good arising 
from their zeal for the salvation of 
their fellow-creatures was procurable 
within the pale of the Establishment. 
A common practice with writers of 
controversial novels is to represent the 
professors of the belief or practice 
attacked as vicious or unworthy cha- 
racters or hypocrites. The Rev. Rich- 
ard Graves does nothing of the kind. 
He honours the unselfish zeal of Messrs. 
Wesley and Whitfield; and the hero 
who, unlicensed, spends his summer 
in a preaching excursion, is an ac- 
complished, learned, and amiable cha- 
racter. The polemical matter occu- 

ies but a small portion of the work. 

r. Wildgoose, at the end, is unde- 
ceived as to his non-vocation with 
little difficulty—Miss Townsend, who 
is insensible to the merits of the new 
light, having something to do with his 
change. 

The readers of “ Don Quixote” find 
their attention much more occupied 
with the humours of the various per- 
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sonages, the succession of diverting 
adventures, and the amiable traits of 
the hero’s character, than with the 
absurdities of his monomania. The 
same may be said of the book under 
notice: One ludicrous or interesting 
adventure treads on the heels of an- 
other, and many real occurrences of the 
time are brought forward in episodes. 
The book furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of the disparity of taste of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Expressions, which would now be 
scarcely tolerated by the readers of 
Reynolds's Miscellany, were used by 
the well-meaning and reverend author 
without the slightest suspicion of any 
thing incorrect in his proceedings 
Admirers of Greek sculpture will rer 
collect an epithet applied to a certain 
graceful statue, and admirers of the 
brave old Puritan divine, Baxter, have 
heard of the strange title attached to 
one of his books. The key-note in 
these two names is heard a score of 
times through the “Adventures of Mr. 
Wildgoose.’ 

The author was born at Mickleton, 
in Gloucestershire, May 4,1715. At 
sixteen years of age he enjoyed the 
rank of scholar in Pembroke College, 
Oxford. About this time he formed 
an acquaintance with Shenstone, and 
a kindly intercourse continued ber 
tween them till the death of the poet. 
His obtaining a curacy near Oxford, 
his marriage with an amiable youn 
lady at whose father’s house he lodge 
and other circumstances of his life, 
are supposed to be shadowed forth in 
the history of Mr. Rivers in the work 
under notice. 

Somewhere about 1750 he became 
rector of Claverton, and in 1768 he 
published the first of a score of it 
including “ Passages in the Life o 
Shenstone,” and translations. In his 
various pieces he succeeded in im- 
parting information and _ affording 
harmless amusement. He was dis- 
tinguished by amiable manners and 
benevolence of character, and lived to 
the advanced age of ninety. 

As a specimen of the author's 
agreeable style, we shall introduce Je- 
remiah Tugwell, an honest cobbler, 
whom Mr. Wildgoose takes with him 
by way of humble brother, when he 
sets forth on his preaching excursion. 

“‘ Jeremiah Tugwell, then, or Tagwell, 


or Tackwell (for learning having been at 
a low ebb in the family, the orthogra- 
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phy is somewhat dubious)—nay, a con- 
ceited fellow in the village who pretend- 
ed to etymology, said it ought to have 
been written Tugwool, and that ‘ wool’ 
was put for ‘sheep,’ and sheep for ‘ mut- 
ton’ by a synecdoche; so that the true 
’ meaning of the name, according to his 
counsel, was ‘Tugmutton.’ But I va- 
lue at a nutshell these etymologies, 
which endeavour to elicit a significant 
meaning from every family name, the 
originals of which are infinitely uncer- 
tain 


‘¢ Jerry was fond of books, but as he 
did not trouble himself with the niceties 
of chronology or geography, he particu- 
larly affected the ‘Seven Champions of 
Christendom,’ who are said by the his- 
torian to have sprung up soon after the 
destruction of Troy—that is, some thou- 
sand years before Christ was born, and 
one of them to have ridden on horseback 


from Sicily through Cappadocia, Tar- - 


tary, the Isle of Cyprus, &c., the direct 
road to Jerusalem.” 


_ Mr. Wildgoose choosing to appear 
without the universal wig of his time, 
Miss Townsend finds occasion to tax 
him with singularity. 


““< Lord, Mr. Wildgoose!’ says she, 
‘ what makes you go about in that fright- 
ful hair of yours? I wonder yau do not 
wear a wig as other gentlemen do.’ 
‘Pray, madam, why don't you like my 
hair?’ ‘Oh, frightful!’ says she; ‘’tis 
so ungenteel—so unlike other people.’ 
‘I would choose to be unlike a great part 
of the world in their vain fashions and 
idle customs; but I am sorry that any 
thing should be thought ungenteel that 
is natural, convenient, and, I think, 
becoming. If you don’t think so, young 
lady, Iam afraid it is owing to mere 
prejudice and force of custom.’ ‘ Cus- 
tom !’ says Miss Townsend; ‘ why cus- 
tom or fashion is every thing in regard 
to dress.’ ‘I dare say it is custom that 
makes you think this great hoop of yours 
very genteel and very becoming; and 
yet in the opinion of many people of the 
best taste nothing can be more mon- 
strous or more unnatural than hoop-pet- 
ticoats are; and I dare say we shall live 
to see these Gothic ornaments banished 
from the world.’ ‘What! hoops. go out 
of fashion. Lord, what a creature should 
I be without my hoop !’”* 


Mr. Wildgoose, following Mr. Whit- 
field’s style, abuses such expressions 
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as “carrying lambs in his bosom,” 
“he shall embrace them,” “ streams 
of joy,” “feasts of fat things,” ‘milk, 
honey, marrow, and fatness,”’ “hidden 
treasures, gold, silver, and jewels, 
kingdoms, crowns, and sceptres,” for 
the sake of drawing over the lewd, 
the luxurious, and the covetous. This 
is the general result. 


‘‘ By this soothing eloquence, and the 
earnestness of his manner, Wildgoose 
softened those hearts which for some 
years had resisted the admonitions of 
friends and the suggestions of conscience, 
and made many converts to religion—at 
least he made them so as long as the 
brightness of those similes continued to 
glow in their imaginations. But their 
affections only being moved, and their 
understandings not being enlightened, 
nor their reason convinced, too many of 
them soon relapsed into their former dia- 
solute courses.” | 


To our youngsters who have no ex- 
perience except of the sensation fic- 
tions of Chgrles Reade, Wilkie Col- 
lins, and Sir Edward Bulwer Litton, 
the perusal of “ The Spiritual Quix- 
ote” would be like a tumbler of water- 

el after a glass of champagne. The 
ramework of the story is nothing but 
a series of travelling adventures in the 
style of Don Quixote, Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, and Joseph Andrews, inter- 
mixed with a thousand and one auto- 
biographies of the characters met on 
the way. Any episode in which San- 
cho Panza falls out with a carrier, and 
they resort to fisticuffs, and draw the 
Don, one or two gentlemen lookers- 
on, and a pair of troopers of the holy 
brotherhood into the melée, and a 
sudden noise stops the hands of all 
the combatants, will give a good 
idea of the unconnected materials of 
the work. There is a glaring copy of 
the story of Ruth, and of Thompson's 
“ Lovely Young Lavinia,” towards the 
end of the book. Let no paterfami- 
lias purchase a chance copy (the last 
edition, as we believe, being Walker’s 
24mo, 1816), for the purpose of read- 
ing it aloud to his young sons and 
daughters: he would soon be obliged 
to make pauses very causative of ear- 
cocking on the part of Master Jack 





* This was written in 1773. A few years afterwards the ladies discarded the 
nuisance. If women were always under the influence of good taste in the article 


of dress, men would be too much their slaves. 


So hoops, gigot-sleeves, tétes, very 


large and very small bonnets, though evils in themselves, stand in the way of the 


much greater evil above named. 
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and Miss Jean. Notwithstanding, 
the book is an excellent book, and 
presents many happy magic-lantern 
scenes of English society a hundred 
years past. 


At stated periods all the world 
combines against the comfort or good 
name of some devoted individual, or 
he is fully persuaded of the fact, 
which comes exactly tothe same thing. 
Sir Egerton Brydges thus prefaces 
the second volume of “ Arthur Fitz- 
Albini.” 


“ On the evening of the 23rd of De- 
cember, 1797 ,the writer of these memoirs 
sits down to commence his second vo- 
lume. . . His whole life has been 
for the most part nothing but a series 
of disappointments. : But he 
must be forgiven for being proud in his 
own defence—a pride which envy, ma- 
lignity, intrigue, oppression, and perfidy 

ill never shake. 

‘‘It is with a calm courage, with a 
degree of bold indifference, like that 
which accompanies despatr, that he as- 
sumes his pen for the opportu- 
nity of discharging his mind of some of 
those reflections which perpetual obser- 
vation and bitter experience have taught 


him. .. . 

‘Far indeed is the author of these 
pages from such expectations (literary 
celebrity, to wit). With no talents for 
popularity, with no manners of general 
conciliation, with no pliancy to the affec- 
tations of fashion, with no submission in 
seutiment to the cant of the day, how 
can he expect applause? . He 
had ambition once; and he may have it 
again if he sees there is room for the 
occupations which he loves. But to 
those who cannot join the clamours of 
faction it seems a period little consonant 
to a manly spirit. 

‘*Too proud to solicit a seat as the 
dependent of ministers or great men,— 
too poor to carry on expensive and un- 
certain contests against Indian extortion 
- or the usurious plenty of loan-contract- 
ing bankers, he sees the most stupid, the 
most ignorant, and the most profligate 
of mankind, who can bribe thousands of 
drunken voters, and pay without ruin 
the prodigality and fraudulent charges 
of tavern-keepers and interested agents, 
step over his head with brutal insolence, 
while he is Jeft in the shades of a silent 
retreat to sooth his indignation by the 
flashes of imagery and sentiment that 
now and then break in upon its dark- 
ness.” 


After a a at the conduct of 
the story, the reader is permitted to 
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use his own judgment on the subject 
of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges’ qua- 
lifications for the composition of: a 
good novel. 

The hero, a sensitive and talented 
young nobleman, wishes to get into . 
arliament, but the estate is deeply 
mortgaged, and his father cannot 
yield to his wishes. However, he 
does not explain the wherefore, and 
the chagrined young gentleman can 
only console fimaele by a solitary 
ramble among his paternal woods, and 
the composition of a sonnet. His 
father recommends an alliance matri- 
monial with a certain Miss Packman, 
as rich as a Jew, but he inclines to 
the gentle-blooded but very poor Miss 
St. Leger. A wicked aunt of hers 
most unaccountably sets her chair 
next his at table, raises jealousy and 
wrath against her and him in the 
minds of Miss Packman and her fa- 
ther, and worries her into consump- 
tion with ill usage. Arthur loses 
father and mother on one day—is 
almost bereft of reason—recovers it 
by a solitary walk and the composi- 
tion of a poem—is again driven into 
despair by suspicions of Miss St. 
Leger’s falsehood, while she, by means 
of a family pedigree, is securing an 
estate for him and herself. hile 
seeking relief by a wooded walk and 
a new sonnet, he comes to the know- 
ledge of her loyalty on reading clan- 
destinely a letter not intended for his 
eye. She is sinking in rapid con- 
sumption through ‘his suspicions, her 
aunt’s bad treatment, and her own 
researches through legal documents, 
when—J/o triumphe! all is won, es- 
tate cleared of debt, and a happy 
married life is before them. On the 
wedding day diabolical aunt rushes in 
and assails her with such a virulent 
torrent of abuse, that the checked de- 
mon of consumption resumes his gal- 
lop; she is' done to death, and he 

loses his reason. 

The moral of the tale is—there is 
no virtue extant except amongst the 
titled of the land ;—all ‘merchants, 
government contractors, and Indian 
nabobs, are selfish ill-bred rogues, and 
all lawyers unmitigated scoundrels. 
Add Sir Egerton Brydges’ and Charles 
Dickens’ systems as to the compara- 
tive worth of the upper and lower 
classes, and divide the result by twa 
for an approximation to the truth, 
In justice to the memory of the noble 
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author, a specimen of his poetry is 
subjoined. Miss St. Leger cecinit. 


‘* 'Ye who beneath these mouldering heaps 
have found 
Rest from the sorrows of humanity, 
I come to keep my vigils on the ground 
Where I, too, soon at peace with you 
shall be. 
Then when this throbbing heart has 
ceased to beat, 
And lifeless lies this weak and trem- 
bling frame, 
Malice itself perchance may not repeat 
The cruel sounds that now assail my 
name. 
With flowing tears upon the turf I bend, 
Beneath whose shade my ashes will 
decay, 
And thus [ cry, ‘Fresh flowers your 
perfumes lend 
To the lone gales that o’er my grave 
will play ! 
And thus ye breezes, in the solemn tone 
Of calm and heaven-wrapt melancholy 
moan!” 


Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges was 
born at. Wooton, in Kent, November 
30, A.D. 1762, was a student at 
Cambridge, 1780, in the Middle Tem- 
ple, 1782, and was called to the bar in 
1787. His sonnets appeared in 1785. 
On the death of the Duke of Chandos 
in 1790, he urged his brother to assert 
his claim to the title. The suit kept 
the courts occupied till 1803, when it 
was decided againsthim. In 1810 he 
removed to Lee Priory, in Kent, his 
son’s residence, and thence issued 
some of his productions from a private 
printing press. He represented Maid- 
stone in Parliament from 1811 to 
1818, having obtained a patent of ba- 
ronetcy in 1814. On losing his seat 
in the House of Commons he emi- 

ated to Switzerland, and lived at 

ompagne, near Geneva, till his 
death, which took place September 
8, 1837. His ill success in the suit 
for a title was long a subject of mor- 
tification to him; he always styled 
himself Baron Chandos per legem ter- 
re. Among his two dozen works, 
embracing many volumes, are “ Mary 
de Clifford,” 1792 ; the work here no- 
ticed, 1798; “Le Forester,” 1802; 
“‘ Censura Literaria,” 10 vols., 1805-9; 
“Coningsby,” 1819; ‘Hall of Hel- 
lingsly,”’ 1821; “Letters on the Genius 
of Lord Byron,” 1822; “‘ Recollections 
of Foreign Travel,” 1825; ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphy and Recollections,” 1834. 
n 1804 Mrs. Opie published her 
novel of “ Adeline Mowbray, or Mo- 
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ther and Daughter.” In itshe united 
her efforts to those of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton in the “Modern Philoso- 
phers,” to show the results of God- 
win’s theory respecting the folly and 
tyranny of the institution of marriage 
when reduced to practice. She prob- 
ably felt that a picture of civilized 
society, where matrimonial obliga- 
tions were entirely disregarded, would 
be altogether unfit for exhibition. So 
she took in hand only one victim—a 
talented, amiable, virtuously-disposed 
young lady, whose education was sadly 
neglected, and into whose hands had 
fallen an eloquently-written work of 
the Godwin school, whose appearance 
was to banish the immoral custom of 
marriage from the golden age that was 
to succeed the publication of the works 
of Tom Payne and the inauguration 
of the Goddess of Reason. This poor 
damsel is driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances, and the logic of Afr. 
Glenmurray’s book, to live with him 
as his mistress. The unfortunate 
philosopher, still convinced of the 
soundness of his theory, but seeing 
the suffering and disgrace it has in- 
flicted upon his loved victim, and the 
probable misery it will inflict of their 
offspring, is urgent with her to sub- 
mit to the afflicting ceremony, but in 
vain: she is more convinced of the 
soundness of his theory than himself. 
Mrs. Opie was certainly under the 
influence of religion; but if her fair 
readers are dissuaded from following 
the example of poor Adeline, it must 
be from the contemplation of her 
punishment by all her acquaintance, 
not from motives drawn from the 
principles of religion. The evil treat- 
ment she receives from both the male 
and female sections of society, though 
different in kind, is so excessive, that 
we are much rather disposed to feel 
pity for her sufferings than dislike for 
her erroneous opinions. So when the 
youth or maiden of unsteady princi- 
ples comes to the end of the third 
volume, he or she may say, “I see by 
this most interesting and harrowing 
tale that it is not expedient for two 
ardent but virtuous lovers to com- 
mence housekeeping without resortin 

in the first instance to the unholy of- 
fice of the registrar; but how could 
the world possibly be worse if every 
attached couple in the kingdom fol- 
lowed the example of the pure- 
minded and constant Glenmurray and 

44 
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Adeline?’ The talented and estim- 
able authoress commenced with the 
best intentions, but she suffered the 
impulses of human sympathy to in- 
fluence her too much, and lost sight 
of her object as the work proceeded. 

Mrs. Opie’s writings are not desti- 
tute of humour, but they are more 
distinguished by a spirit of earnest- 
ness and feeling : she inflicts no high- 
flown sentimentality on her readers. 
She found life what weall find it,a very 
serious concern, and so she has repre- 
sented it. 

Adeline’s mother was early left a 
widow. When she had time for 
reading, she selected abstruse specu- 
lations. Both before and after mar- 
riage she spent little time in looking 
after her domestic affairs, and when 
she had nota book before her she was 
lost in reverie. 


‘s While she was trying to understand 
a metaphysical question on the mechan- 
ism of the human mind, or what consti- 
tuted the true nature of virtue, she suf- 
fered day after day to passin the culpable 
neglect of positive duties; and while 
imagining systems for the good of society 
and the furtherance of general philan- 
thropy, she allowed individual suffering 
in her neighbourhood to pass unobserved 
and unrelieved. While professing her 
unbounded love for the great family of 
the world, she suffered her own family 
to pine under the consciousness of her 
neglect. 


. ‘*Now it was judged right that she 
(Adeline) should learn nothing, and now 
that she should learn every thing. Now 
her graceful form and well-turned limbs 
were to be freed from any bandage, and 
any clothing save what decency re- 
quired, and now they were to be tortur- 
ed by stiff stays, and fettered by the 
stocks and the backboard. 


‘¢ All Mrs. Mowbray’s ambition had 
settled in one point, one passion, and 
that was EpucaTion. . . . She 
anticipated, with great satisfaction, the 
moment when she should be held up as 
a pattern of imitation to mothers, and 
be prevailed on, though with graceful 
reluctance, to publish her system, with- 
out a name, for the benefit of society. 
But the execution of her good intentions 
was continually delayed by her habits of 
abstraction and reverie. After having 
arranged over night the tasks of Adeline 
for the next day,—lost in some new spe- 
culations for the good of her child, she 
would lie in bed all the morning, expos- 
ing. that child to the dangers of idle- 
ness.” 
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For a while Adeline’s dinner con- 
sisted of pudding without butter, and 
potatoes without salt; but while she 
was taking her walk, her mother 
thought it not unfit to treat herself to 
luxurious fare. Finding the young 
lady thriving, and showing by her 
healthy looks the good ettfect of simple 
and spare diet, she began one day to 
praise her good system in presence of 
Adeline. She, however, blushed, 
hung her head, and acknowledged 
that the servants obliged her every 
evening to take some of the good fare 
laid by from her mother’s repast. 

Adeline was initiated by her grand- 
mother into the mysteries of ruling a 
household; and while Mrs. Mowbray 
was still only moulding her materials 
into some educational shape, her 
daughter's education, such as it was 
cametoa finish. The mother enjoyed: 
the beauty of Glenmurray’s style 
without the slightest notion of seein 
his anti-matrimonial scheme adupte 
by any of her friends; but poor Ade- 
line took it all for gospel. The above 
extract will remove any surprise from 
the reader’s mind that she should take 
the step she did, unaware, as her train- 
ing had left her, of the exact limits of 
right and wrong, or the authoritative 
teaching of religion. 

Amelia Alderson was born at Nor- 
wich, November 12, 1769. On the 
death of her mother in 1784, she suc- 
ceeded to the government of her fa- 
ther’s household, and began to take 
much interest in the discussion of 
metaphysics and French politics. She 
became the wife of Mr. Opie, the 
painter, in 1798, and published “ Fa- 
ther and Daughter” in 1801. ‘“ Ade- 
line Mowbray” appeared in 1804, and 
‘Simple Tales” in 1805. She re- 
turned to her father’s house in Nor- 
wich on the death of her husband in 
1807. In 1809 she: published Mr. 
Opie’s “ Lectures on Painting.” In 
1812 appeared “Temper ;” in 1813, 
“Romances of Real Life;” in 1816, 
“Valentine’s Eve;”’ in 1818, “‘ Tales 
of the Heart ;” in 1822, “ Madeline ;” 
and “ Illustrations of Lying” in 1825. 
Her religious views gradually modi- 
fied since 1815, and in 1825 she joined 
theSociety of Friends with her father’s 
consent. In 1835 she visited Switzer- 
land and other Continental countries, 
and published an account.of her tour 
in Z'art’s Magazine in 1840. Her 
death occurred on December 2, 1833, 
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when she was upwards of eighty-four 
years of age. 

In 1814, was published by T. Dick, 
of High-street, Edinburgh, “The 
Saxon and the Gael, or the Northern 
Metropolis,” as good a novel as the 
best of Galt’s, and very little inferior 
to one of Miss Ferrier’s. The authoress 
endeavoured to hold the balance 
fairly between Celt and Saxon; but 
though the genuine Irish or Erse 
idiom is put in the mouths of the 
Highland adherents, still, we guess 
from the spirit that pervades the 
work, that she was a lowland lady. 
Tuch in Deorist is made in one place 
to do duty for “ Deoch an Dorus’—“the 
drink at the door’:—the stirrup-cup. 
A few misconceptions of this kind 
deprive us of the pleasure of hailing 
the talented writer as of Gaelic race. 

The Earl of Glenlara has pride 
enough for two Highland chiefs, but 
his property consists only of an old 
castle and some square miles of heath 
and rock. Mr. Winpenny, the emi- 
nent distiller, is about as polished in 
manner, and as well informed in liter- 
ary matters as his head drayman; 
but his daughter Jane is in education 
and disposition a lady. Glenlara’s 
son, Angus, desires Jane Winpenny 
for wife. Jane is not insensible to 
the merits of the young nobleman ; 
but the stately Earl is disgusted witb 
the purse-proud, coarse manners of 
the distiller, and the sensitive daugh- 
ter will not enter a family where her 
father would be an object of ridicule 
or scorn. Lady Kosabelle, Glenlara’s 
eldest daughter, is courted by Lieu- 
tenant Murray, R.N. No objection to 
this match but the dangerous profes- 
sion of the pretendant. Lord Macal- 
lan, her eldest brother, falls into bad 
courses, endangers his own life and 
the credit of his family, and nearly 
Pon the union of Angus and 
Jane. Lady Sybella, her younger 
sister, nearly falls into the power of 
Count Volage, attached to the little 
French Court at Holyrood. Along 
with the interesting drama in which 
these characters play their parts, we 
have Lord Ego (the Earl of Buchan), 
so well depicted by poor Gillies and 
our worthy ex-lessee, Mr. Cole ; Lady 
Gawky, as devoted to the law courts 
as Mrs. Winter or Miss Flyte; the 
volatile, worthless Miss Scott, who so 
feelingly laments her incapability of 


blushing; and the rodgh-mannered, 
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but kind-hearted, Dr. Leech. The 
author of “Rab and his Friends” 
could not have been a physician in 
full practice at the time; perhaps it 
was his father. Morag, the devoted 
housekeeper, and Donald, the equally 
devoted family piper, have a good 
deal to say in the course of the tale. 
He sends her news of the city life, 
and she sends despatches to him from 
Then we have 
the entrée of some fashionable assem- 
blies of Auld Reekie, get tickets to 
witness Mrs. Siddons’ performance in 
Venice Preserved, and go out on Hog- 
many (New Year’s Eve) at midnight, 
with our bottle and glass, and visit 
all our acquaintance. But we must 
ive a glimpse of the interior of Glen- 
ire The Earl was looking in an 
uncomfortable state of mind through 
the narrow window of his dining-hall 
on the rainy, dreary landscape, and 


‘¢ The drawling notes of old Donald's 
bagripe, who in time of dinner always 
paced the entrance-hall, blowing his 
favourite instrument, was all that was 
heard during the unsocialrepast. But the 
music suddenly stopped. though in the 
middle of ‘Glenlara’s Gathering.’ and 
Yonald was heard to exclaim, ‘Qch, 
Heavenly Father! what do I see! the 
banner of the family fallen down, and 
rent into a thousand pieces.’ ‘The face 
of the Earl became deadly pale, though 
he neither moved nor stirred. 

‘**¢Out of my sight, disgrace to your 
clan!’ continued Donald; ‘it was only 
such as yourself could lay your cursed 
hanide upon it.’ 

‘‘*Indeed, and it was myself, sure 
enough,’ replied the sharp voice of Lady 
Sybella’s maid; ‘and I would not deny 
it though my Lord himself were to face 
me for it. And where, I wonder, was 
the harm of taking it to stuff Lady Sy- 
bella’s window, which is all broken, as 
you know yourself, and her dying ot the 
tooth-ache since the Christmas, the dar- 
ling creature.’ 

‘*The Earl groaned, and hid his face 
in hishands . . . . Theanger of 
Donald had now subsided into grief, and 
he alternately bewailed himself and 
apostrophizcd the tattered banner. ‘You, 
who was the pride and joy of my heart,’ 
said he, turning over the fragments, 
‘hanging in the hall hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years. Well might I have 
known evil was come to the house of 
Macallan. My poor Angus! But then 
the tooth-ache, the darling! And Iam 
sure it will grieve her own warm heart 
as much as thine, if that be possible.’” 
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Here is a glimpse of the Ear!’s ten- - 


ants, to whom he was an indulgent, 
but unimproving landlord. 


‘‘ Their rents had never been advanced, 
no family had emigrated, and in all the, 
pride of feudal and hereditary idleness, 
they reared a fragile hut of turf or dry 
stone, without door, window, or chimney; 
cultivated a little patch of land for bar- 
ley and potatoes, which they divided 
and subdivided among swarms of chil-. 
dren and grandchildren, till scarce an 
acre was left to themselves, and dragged 
out life in contented wretchedness. 

‘¢The cold air, rain, and snow, blew 
through the unglazed holes left for the 
admission of light and the escape of the 
smoke, ‘but they were just used to it.’ 
The hut was darkened with thick smoke: 
‘Shift the straw to the other side.’ If 
that produced no gool effect certain 
consolation was found in the admirable 
adage: ‘Well, there’s no reek in the 
lark’s nest this cold day.’ If any im- 
provement in the mode of agriculture 
was suggested, ‘it was not worth their 
while to change for all their time of this 
world.” ’ 


Mr. Winpenny is very doubtful of 
making a success when invited to din- 
ner at Glenlara Lodge. Jane over- 
hears him rehearsing his opening 
speech— , 


‘* A cold afternoon, please your lord- 
ship. A little of the barley-bree wadna 
be amiss, but aiblins ye ne’er heard o’ 
the joke of the highlandman and the 
gh Vil no be a crack o’ tellin it: 

e, he!” 


However, when he comes before 
the awful Earl, he can only get out 
the instinctive— A’ meat hale, mony 
braw thanks!” and is altogether 
stranded during the dreadful half 
hour before dinner. A_ beautiful 
pene of a sleeping Venus being 

rought under his notice, he finds 
fault with her want of thought. “ If 
I war to lie down in my clothes like 
that gentlewoman, it wad set me a- 
wheezin’ for a month.” 

At dinner he says to the Earl, “Ye 
see, I mak nae mou’s wi' ye, my lord. 
I cut an cum again, and mak’ my fa- 
ther’s son welcome’’ (the Earl, all the 
while, wishing his father’s son at the 
bottom of one of his own vats); 
praised everything to show his “ dis- 
cretion ;’ ate everything, and talked 
about everything to show his breed- 
ing; emptied a small dish of expen- 
sive peas into his plate, saying as his 
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teeth were not as good as they had 
been, he would venture on the 
“nickle pizz;” and then troubled 
‘¢ Maister Angus for a priein’ o’ the 
bubbley-jock.” The Earl’s silent 
rage at these proceedings, and Jane’s 
chagrin, break off any project of union 
of the families for the time. 

In Mr. Cole’s account of his drama- 
tic experiences of Edinburgh, he re- 
lates how the Earl of Elgin, the 
“Lord Ego” of the story, wrote his 
own address legibly on a large card, 
placed it on his protegé’s chimney- 
piece, and informed him that his (Mr. 
Cole’s) fortune was made by that sim- 
ple arrangement. It is with regret 
that we can make no room for good 
Doctor Leech’s visits among the 
thriftless poor, so sparing of fresh 
water and fresh air, and other circum- 
stances so racy of the Northern me- 
tropolis. We have looked over no 
Scottish work of fiction, after Scott’s 
and Miss Ferrier’s, that have interest- 
ed us so much as the “ Saxon and the 
Gael.” | 

Observations on the fictions of Ma- 
ria Edgeworth do not come within the 
design of this paper, as it is to be 
hoped that the day is very distant 
when they may be classed among 
“* Forgotten Novels.” In some of her 
earlier ones there is the evident trace 
of her father’s hand in the texture of 
the story, as we suspect is the case in 
the quotation which we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of making. 
Lady Delacour is recounting her 
strange, ill-regulated career to her pro- 
tegée, Belinda Portman, and has ar- 
rived at the duel which she had 
nearly: fought with “odious Mrs. 
Luttridge,” principals and seconds 
clad in male attire. | 


“‘T had scarcely discharged my pistol 
when we heard a loud shout on the other 
side of the barn, and a crowd came 
pouring down the lane with rakes and 
pitchforks in their hands. The untu- 
tured sense of propriety among these 
rustics was so shocked at the idea of a 
duel fought by women in men's clothes, 
that I verily believe they would have 
thrown us into the river with all their 
hearts— stupid blockheads! They would 
not have been half so much scandalized 
if we had boxed in petticoats. The want 
of these petticoats had nearly proved 
our destruction, or at least our diisgrace. 
A peeress after being ducked could never 
have held her head above water again 
with any grace. The mob had just 
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closed round us, crying ‘shame, shame! 
duck ’em, duck ’em, gentle or simple!’ 
when their attention was suddenly 
turned towards a person who was driv- 
ing up the lane a large herd of squeak-. 
ing, grunting pigs. He was clad in 
splendid regimentals, and armed with a 
lung pole, to the end of which hung a 
bladder. His pigs were frightened, and 
the driver in regimentals could with 
difficulty make his voice heard. At last 
he was understood to say that a bet ofa 
hundred guineas depended upon his 
keeping these pigs ahead of a flock of 
turkeys that were following them, and 
he begged the mob to give him and his 
pigs fair play. The mob were in rap- 
tures. Harriet Freke (Lady Delacour's 
second) shouted in French our distress, 
and the cause of it, to Clarence (the 
driver). He was, as I suppose you have 
discovered long ago,that cleverest young 
man in England, who had written on 
the propriety and necessity of female 
duelling. He answered Harriet in 
French, ‘To attempt your rescue by 
force would be vain—but I will do bet- 
ter—TI will make a diversion in your fa- 
vour.’ Addressing himself to the sturdy 
fellow who held me in custody, he ex- 
claimed, *‘ Huzza, my boys! Old Eng- 
land for ever! Yonder comesa French- 
man with a flock of turkies. My pigs 
will beat them for a hundred guineas. 
Old England for ever, huzza!’ 


“ As he spoke the French officer ap- 
peared at the turn of the lane, his tur- 
keys half flying, half hobbling up the 
road before him. The Frenchman waved 
a red streamer over their heads; Cla- 
rence shook his pole, from the top of 
which hung a bladder full of beans. The 
pigs grunted, the turkeys gobbled, and 
the mob shouted, eager for the fame of 
old England. The French officer was 
followed with groans and hisses. So 
great was the zeal of the patriots, that 
the pleasure of ducking the female duel- 
ists was forgotten in the general enthu- 
siasm. All eyes and hearts were intent 
on the race, and now the turkeys got 
foremost, and now the pigs. But when 
we came within sight of the horse-pond, 
I heard one fellow cry, ‘Don’t forget 
the ducking!’ How I trembled! but 
our knight shouted to his followers: 
‘For the love of Old England, my brave 
boys, keep between my pigs and the 
pond. If our pigs see the water they’ll 
run to it, and England’s undone.’ 

** The whole fury of the mob was by 
this speech conducted away from us. 
Our general shook the rattling bladder 
in triumph over the heads of the swinish 
multitude, as we followed in perfect se- 
curity in his train into the town. 

‘* Men, women, and children crowded 
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to the windows and doors. ‘ Retreat 
into the first place you can,’ whispered 
Clarence to us—we were close to him. 
Harriet pushed her way intoa milliner’s 
shop, but a frightened pig turned back 
suddenly and almost threw me down. 
Clarence Hervey caught me, and favour- 
ed my retreat into the shop, but poor 
Clarence lost his bet by his gallantry. 
While he was maneuvring in my favour 
the turkeys got several yards ahead of 
the pigs, and reaching the market-place 
first, won the race. 

‘* The French officer found great dif- 
ficulty in getting safe out of the town; 
but Clarence represented that he was a 
prisoner on his parole, and that it would 
be unlike Englishmen to insult a pri- 
soner. So he got off in safety, and they 
both dined at the house of General Y——, 
and entertained a large party with an 
account of this adventure.” 


If any of our readers are so mis- 
guided in taste, or so little favoured 
by that goddess who presides over 
circulating libraries, as not to have yet 
made acquaintance with Lady Dela- 
cour, Mrs. Beaumont, queen of ma- 
nceuvring ladies, Soft Simon, Corney, 
king of the Black Islands, Terence 
O’Fay, and the ennui-ridden Earl of 
Glenthorn, let him or her now make 
up for lost time. Blest as the immor- 
tal gods will he be while residing on 
his Black Island with good king 
Corney, the ingenious, shift-making, 
kindhearted ruler, who was fonder of 
talking of his power and privileges 
than of using them, and whose great- 
est punishment for an ill-doing island- 
er was banishing him to the neigh- 
bouring continent of Ireland. 

Admirers of the. genius, sound 
judgment, and kind disposition of 
Miss Edgeworth will be pleased to 
learn these few particulars concerning 
She was born at Hare Hatch, 
near Reading, January 1, 1767. Her 
mother was the first of the five wives 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, to the 
last four of whom she acted the part 
of a provident elder sister, and most . 
of whose children she educated. Her 
first visit to Ireland was in 1782. 

In later days, when the estate be- 
came incumbered through the impro- 
vidence of a brother, it was prevented 
from going the way of its many fellows 


through Ireland chiefly through her 


able management. No worthy tenant 
on the estate ever entertained fears of 
being dismissed, and no new tenant 
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admitted without a scrutiny into his 
character and habits. The greatest 
intimacy and affection existed between 
herself and her father. While a wit- 
ness to the numerous occasions where 
he was brought into contact with their 
neighbours of the middle and lower 
classes, she had opportunities of stu- 
dying the native character in every 
one of its phases, and well she turned 
these opportunities to account. There 
is no evidence in her writings of her 
being much influenced by religious 
motives; but certainly if her works 
are not stamped with a religious cha- 
racter, no mark of irreligion can be 
detected. The good fathers and mo- 
thers of her stories all go to church on 
Sundays, and take their children along 
with them. She leaves the duty of 
religious training to the clergyman, 
without hindering or assisting him, 
and, perhaps, that is the thorough 
fulfilment of a novelist’s devoirs. In 
one instance she holds up to the read- 
er’s dislike a certain Miss Black, who 
does all the injury she can to those 
who do not adopt her own peculiar 
views; and for this we are sure our 
readers will give slight blame to the 
authoress of “ Ormond.” Her father’s 
hand is evident through most of her 
early productions. 

The “ Karly Lessons” and “ Parent’s 
Assistant” were written in continua- 
tion of portions begun by her father 
and his first wife. ‘ Practical Educa- 
tion,” a joint production of father 
and daughter, appeared in 1798. 
“ Belinda” and “‘ Early Lessons,” 1801; 
“Castle Rackrent” and “ Moral 
Tales,” 1802; “An Essay on Irish 
Bulls,” 1803; “ Popular Tales” and 
the “ Modern Griselda,” 1804; ‘‘ Leo- 
nora,” 1806; “Tales of Fashionable 
Life,” 1809 to 1812; ‘* Patronage,” 
1814; “Life of her Father,” 1820; 
“Helen,” 1834. She died May 21, 
1849, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two, having well merited of her coun- 
try, of educators, and of educated. 

ay her memory be long kept in 
honour! — 

Bailieboro’, in the county Cavan, 
enjoys an honour which, probably, is 
little known or valued by its inhabit- 
ants. It has given birth tothe author of 
* Polyanthea,” “Brookiana,” “ Beau- 
ties of Burke,” “Wandering Islander,” 
and “The Irish oe or the Whimsical 
Adventures of Paddy O'Halloran.” 
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Mr. C. H. Wilson, son of a clergyman 
of that locality, received his education 
at Trinity College, and afterwards was 
entered at the Middle Temple. He 
neglected his legal studies for the un- 
certain profession of letters, contrib- 
uted to gazetteers and periodicals, was 
as improvident as his countryman, 
Oliver, and died with a shilling in his 
possession. He is represented as pos- 
sessed of great powers of memory, a 
talent for repartee, and a strong re- 
lish for secial enjoyment. Some friend 
published the “Irish Valet,” in 1811 
after his death, wrote a biographical 
ag and dedicated it to Earl 
oira, a nobleman who seems to have 
enjoyed a monopoly of dedications 
during his career. 

Paddy O’Halloran goes to try his 
fortune in England, is enabled to ren- 
der some services to a young lady who 
happens to be crossing the water at 
the same time in the same legen 
falls desperately in love with her, an 
after serving some score of masters, 
finds means of persuading her to be 
his wife. Her aunt is inexorable, and 
will not assist the imprudent pair; 
but they are relieved by the ordinary 
“ Deus ex machina” of the old no- 
velists—a lottery ticket. The book 
is full of whimsical adventures, puns, 
smart dialogues, and satirical remarks 
on the follies and vices of the day ; 
but the author did not possess the 
genuine vis comzca, nor the power of 
interesting his readers. 

“Corfe Castle” and “ Eva,” the 
latter a historic romance of the days 
of Strongbow, may have fallen under 
the eyes of some of our readers in the 
days of their wild oats. The ruffian, 
MacMurrogh, is quite a sentimental 
hero; O’Ruare, a libidinous old 
wretch, whom Dervorgalla did quite 
right to abandon, and all Irish annal- 
ists are quite out in their estimation 
of the men of the Invasion. These 
romances were written by Miss Milli- 
ken, of Cork, sister of the talented 
laureate of “The Groves of Blarney.” 
Mrs. Mary Boddington, née Comer- 
ford, also native of the “Beautiful 
City,” wrote the “Gossips’ Week.” 
Miss Chetwode, an intimate friend of 
the Russian princess, Daschkoff, and 
authoress of “Bluestocking Hall,” 
“Snugborough,” and other novels, 
claims Cork for her pag a as 
well as James Sheridan Knowles, 
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author of “George Lovel” and “For- 
tescue,” and so many delightful dra- 
mas. Is man ever to be content, even 
when his dearest wishes are gratified ? 
and whether will that object be at- 
tained under the sway of the great 
polygamist, Brigham, in the ecclesia 
where the “Essays and Reviews” 
will supply the place of the Book of 
Common Prayer, or in the far-looming 
future Church to be founded by the 
ghost of the Chevalier Bunsen? 

Poor Mat Gregory Lewis, acquired 
at an early period of his life a very 
undesirable reputation. He wrote one 
of the worst books in the English or 
any language, without being seem- 
ingly aware of having done any thin 
wrong, and felt very much actoninhie’ 
when he found he had thereby incur- 
red the displeasure of his father and 
of all reflecting Christians. All the 
time his own conduct is said to have 
been irreproachable. If we were to 
distinguish prose fictions by the names 
os to dramatic performances, all 
Lewis’s novels would come under the 
class, melodrama. In this we do not 
mean to disparage that exciting section 
of literature. Commend us to the 
pone stirring piece of the Miller and 

wis Men any evening, rather than a 

dull, woful tragedy! The still living 
play-goers of 1809 recal with sad 
pleasure the production of Rugantino 
in the old Theatre of Peter-street, Mr. 
Henry Johnstone presenting the pa- 
triotic Bravo. Twenty years later he 
appeared in the same character in 

awkins’-street, when he was suffi- 
ciently portly, and would hardly be 
recognised by his portrait in Walker's 
Hibernian Magazine of 1808 or 9, 
as the chivalrous O'Donoghue of the 
Lakes. 

The recollections of the drama have 
led us aside from the original story 
which the author professed to have 
adapted from the German. Of a nu- 
merous class of readers of the period, 
(1805 et cerca), those who were not in 
search of the terrible, kept a look 
out for the lascivice-horrible. The 
Germans were supposed proficients in 
furnishing the article; so if a native 


had been busy with an original pro- 


duction of the kind, he sent it forth 
as a translation from the High Dutch. 
In our own times we witness a pro- 
cess the reverse of this. 

_ Auguste Maquet, the author of the 
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most successful of Dumas’s romances, 
wrote a drama of which these were 
the edifying ingredients. A brave, 
good-hearted colonel, going to the 
Wars, marries a young lady merely to 
secure herself and family from ruin, 
and starts on his expedition five mi- 
nutes after the ceremony. Just as he 
has passed the gates, the officer to 
whom she had been betrothed, and 
who ought to have been dead, returns. 
O misery! Confident in their mutual 
virtue, they spend longer time together 
than is exactly expedient, till the 
lover, stung with remorse, flies to a 
beleaguered city in Flanders, and is 
blown, from a mine some score of 
perches into the air. The husband 
returns, finds a furnished cradle in his 
grateful, but frail wife’s apartment ; 
and the end of the world would ar- 
rive but for her devoted sister, who 
attributes the presence of the terrible 
bit of furniture to a piece of indiscre- 
tion on her own part. l is now 
prosperous except with the poor lady 
of the “white lie ;” but the blown-up 
hero returnsand the betrayed husband 
finds out the truth. What’s to be 
done? Why, what can be done by 
the noble-minded colonel but forgive 
ilty wife, and marry her to worth- 
ess lover, and resign himself to the 
discomforts of celibacy ! | 
An English writer of talent admires 
the plot of this edifying drama, softens 
down some situations, and publishes 
it in the shape of a novel, without 
acknowledging his obligations to 
Maquet, or any Gaul of woman born. 
Had he flourished in the days when 
young ladies wept away their eyes 
over “ Werter,” he would have man- 
fully translated the “Chateau ce 
Grantier,” and given the author su h 
honour as his hot-house production so 
richly merited. But to return to tne 
“ Bravo.” | 
All this time the poor, famished 
stranger, the Bravo Abellino, is trem- 
bling with cold and hunger on the 
edge of the great Canalin Venice. He 
gets an opportunity of saving a noble- 
man from the poignard of a ruffian, 
asks for relief from the rescued man, 
is scornfully refused, is brought by the 
baffled bravo to the den of' his asso- 
ciates, and consents to share their 
fortune. The destription of the man 
and his reception furnishes a tair 
specimen of the fee-faw-fum style of 
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the book. He has just appeased his. 
terrible hunger. 


“Picture to yourself a stout young 
fellow, with well-formed limbs, and the 
most horrible countenance that ever was 
invented by a caricaturist, or that Mil- 
ton could have adapted to the ugliest of 
his fallen angels. Black and shining, 
long and straight, his hair flew wildly 
about his brown neck and yellow face. 
His mouth was so wide, that his gums 
and discoloured teeth were visible, and 
a kind of convulsive twist, which scarcely 
ever was at rest, had formed its expres- 
sion into an eternal grin. His eye (for 
he had but one) was sunk deep into his 
head, and little more than the white of 
it was visible, and even that little was 
overshadowed by the protrusion of his 
dark and bushy eyebrow. Inthe union 


of his features were found collected in» 


one hideous assemblage all the most 
coarse and uncouth traits which ever had 
been exhibited singly in wooden cuts; 
and the observer was left in doubt whe- 
ther this repulsive physiognomy exprest 
(sic.) stupidity of intellect or malicious- 
ness of heart, or whether it implied both 
of them together. 

‘*‘Now then, I am satisfied,’ roared 
Abellino, and dashed the still full goblet 
upon the ground. ‘Speak! what would 
you know of me? Iam ready to give 
you answers.’ ‘The first thing neces- 
sary,’ replied Mateo (their chief), ‘is to 
give us a proof of your strength; for 
this is of material importance in our 
undertakings. Are you good at wrest- 
ling?’ ‘I know not; try me.’ 

‘¢¢ Cinthia, remove the table. Now 
then, Abellino, which of us will you 
undertake?’ ‘Which of you?’ cried 
Abellino; ‘all of you together, and 
half a dozen more of such pitiful scoun- 
drels.”. And he sprang from his seat, 
threw his sword on th: table, and mea- 
-ured the strength of his antagonists 
with his single eve. ‘The banditti burst 
into a loud ht of laughter. 

*** Now then,’ cried Abellino fiercely ; 
‘now then, for the trial. Why come 
you not on?’ *‘ Fellow,’ replied Mateo, 
‘try first what you can do with me 
alone, and learn what sort of men you 
have to manage. Think you we are 
marrowless boys or delicate signors ’”’ 
Abellino answered him by a scornful 
laugh; Mateo became furious; his com- 
panions shouted loud, and clapped their 
hands. 

‘+ ©To business,’ said Abellino; ‘I am 
Now in a right humour for sport: look to 
yourselves, my lads;’ and in the same 
instant he collected his forces together, 
threw the gigantic Mateo over his heail 
as if he had been an intant, knocked 
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Struzza down on the right hand, and 
Pietrino on the left, tumbled Tomaso to 
the end of the room, heels over head, 
and stretched Baluzzo without anima- 
tion on the neighbouring benches. Three 
minutes elapsed ere the subdued bravos 
could recover themselves. Loud shouted 
Abellino, while the astonished Cinthia 
gazel and trembled at the terrible ex. 
hibition. At length Mateo cried out 
with an oath, rubbing his battered 
joints, ‘the fellow is our master. Cinthia, 
take care to give him our best chamber.’” 


The Doge’s niece, the fair Rosa- 
bella, is engaged to be wedded to 
Count Monaldeschi, but she would 
prefer the gallant young Flodoardo, a 
young stranger lately arrived and in 
great favour with a brave old senator. 
A rejected suitor and some profligate 

oung noblemen form a second Cati- 
ine conspiracy to assassinate the 
niece of the Doge, the Doge himself 
and his faithful councillors, and Abel- 
lino is hired to remove these last. He 
slays Mateo in an attempt made on 
the life of the Lady Rosabella; Mo- 
naldeschi is found dead, with a scroll 
signed ABELLINO attached to the 
poignard; the loyal councillors are 
removed, and even the Doge is visited 
in his private apartments by the ter- 
rible bandit. . Flodoardo is promised 
the hand of the lady if he can secure 
the bravo; so he engages to deliver 
him on a certain day in the great 
Hall of the Palace. On the same day 
the conspirators, at Abellino’s sugges- 
tion, throng the hall to secure the 
Doge, while their partisans, at a cer- 
tain signal, will seize on the arsenal, 


C. 

Those who have witnessed on the 
stage the concluding scene, will agree 
that the situation can hardly be sur- 
passed for absorbing interest. 

The story, with the exception of a 
few coarse and profane passages, is 
harmless enough. The author, son 
of the eee Secretary at War, was 
born 9th July, 1775. He spent part 
of his youth in Germany, and im- 
bibed some of the worst qualities of 
the writers of that nation. On the 
death of his father he succeeded to 
considerable property in the West 
Indies, and was much liked by his 
dependents. He died on a return 
voyage, May 14th, 1818. His tco no- 
torious romance appeared in 1798 ; 
“Tales of Wonder,” 1801; “The 
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Bravo,” 1804; “Rugantino,” the dra- 
ma founded on it, 1805; “Feudal 
Tyrants,” 1806; “Tales of Terror 
and Romantic Tales,” 1808, and twelve 
dramas, from 1797 to 1812. The 
most noted of these are the Custle 
Spectre, 1798; Adelgitha, 1806; One 
0’ Clock, or the Knight and the Wood 
Demon, 1811; and Timour the Tar- 
tar, 1812. He has left us the “Journal 
of a West India Planter,” and his 
memoirs have been written by Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron Wilson. 

We abstain, on system, from giving 
the skeleton outlines of those novels 
to which we wish to direct our read- 
ers’ attention, as it virtually defeats 
a writer’s dearest objects when the 
reader obtains premature knowledge 
of the plot. However, as we do not 
look on the perusal of the Rev. Charles 
Maturin’s romances as a healthy oc- 
cupation for the mind, we shall depart 
from our general practice in taking 
notice of his “Women, or Pour et 
Contre.” 

Young Charles de Courcy, a youth 
of eighteen, coming up to Dublin to 
enter on college lite, has the good for- 
tune to rescue a young lady of fifteen 
from certain minions who are convey- 
ing her off at the instigation of a 
dreadful beggar and maniac, beside 
whom Meg Merrilies was a comely 
middle-aged woman. After some 
trouble, and a smart fever, he is al- 
lowed to visit at her uncle’s, but the 
family and their connexions are of the 
extra-dissenting body. Nothing is 
spoken or thoucht of but election and 
the reverse, and poor De Courcy, who 
is irrecoverably in love with the an- 
gelic Eva Wentworth, can scarcely 

et opportunity of saying a word to 
er, tender orcommonplace. So what 
might hardly be expected from an 
alumnus T.C.D., six feet high, he takes 
to his bed, and would never have 
risen therefrom, had not his friend, 


Montgomery, and his guardian, made. 


a descent on the Puritan family in 
Dominick-street, and obtained his 
freedom of the house. But the youth 
of the parties puts immediate mar- 
riage out of the question ; and though 
the amiable and sincerely-pious Eva 
dearly loves her betrothed, she is far 
from letting the depth of her affection 
become evident, and he cannot take 
kindly to the eternal tea-meetings and 
dinners where nothing is discussed 
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but points of doctrine, and where he 
cannot speak on any subject of art, 
or literature, or love, to Eva. 

Just then a paragon of beauty, and 
musical and dramatic genius, appear- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Crow-street, 
and took Dublin and the too suscep- 
tible heart of our hero by storm, but 
was, in her own turn, captivated and 
enslaved by the dark-haired youth of 
eighteen! Visits, conversaziones, and 
pleasure excursions to Wicklow en- 
sue, but Zaira finding her hero be- 
trothed, submits to destiny, and will 
be satisfied by that kind of friendship 
to which Plato’s name, without Plato’s 
consent, has been given. Though a 
stage-singing woman, she is rich, a 
decent-living Christian, and of irre- 
proachable morals; and beginning to 
suspect that a longer stay in Dublin 
would not tend to good, she prepares 
for departure. De Courcy comes to 
say farewell; but after he and she 
have said it till they scarcely know 
the meaning of the word, ke will not 
let her depart without taking him 
along with her as her future husband. 
The mad beggar has twice or thrice 
crossed their paths, and scared them, 
and to his despairing self-accusing 
note to poor Eva, she returns an an- 
swer replete with piety, resignation, 
and affection, which will act as coals 
of fire on his head for many a day. 

Zaira will not consent to be his wife 
till they have spent a year visiting the 
great cities of Europe. They resort 
to Paris in 1814, where all the great 
pope of Europe are then collected. 

he Herculean handsome Jeune Ir- 
landais captivates all Paris, and espe- 
cially a certain beautiful, cold-hearted 
Mlle. Eulalie, and he begins to be 
disgusted at being considered a pro- 
tegé of the dae actress, and to feel 
the barbs of remorse tearing his heart 
more’‘and more for his desertion of the 
angelic Eva. At last, hearing from 
an acquaintance that Zaira had been 
a married woman, and that her visit 
to Ireland had been with intent to 
recover her child, and receiving a ter- 
rible letter from his guardian with 
news of Eva’s being dangerously ill, 
he returns to Dublin without leave 
obtained or asked from Zaira. Blam- 
able as the poor actress is, Ro one can 
help feeling the deepese sympathy for 
her when thus forsaken. She has 
only a slight hold on Christian faith, 
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and hope, and love, and in her misery 
she is exposed to the selfish and wil 

designs of Mons. Cardonneau, a ran 

unbeliever. She seeks for strength 
and consolation in Christian practices; 
but her mind is unhinged, and she de- 
termines on suicide. This part of the 
story, giving so much space to the 
Atheist’s plausible theories, founded 
on the prevalency of evil in the 
world, and to the diseased workings 
of the poor sufferer’s mind, is the 
most unhealthy portion of the book. 
Zaira is at last deterred from self- 
destruction by a vision of Eva leaning 
on a resplendent cross, and beckoning 
to her, and she embarks for Ireland. 

Poor Eva goes through the ordinary 
stages of a rapid decline, strives to 
raise her affections from earth to hea- 
ven, and is nearly successful, when 
De Courcy, a mere shadow of what 
he was a twelvemonth since, throws 
himself at her feet. It is too late, 
however: she will not divide her lat- 
est hours between an earthly and a 
heavenly love. Zaira, on her return 
to Ireland, finds, to her terror and 
amazement, that the mad beggar is 
her mother, and at this point we learn 
the particulars of her early life. 

She was the illegitimate daughter 
of an atheistic gentleman in the West 
of Ireland, who separated her from 
her mother at an early age, for fear of 
her receiving Christian impressions. 
He took great pains in having her 
taught accomplishments, and she re- 

aid his care by privately marrying 
hee Italian tutor. On finding this out, 
he banished her from his house, and 
she gave birth toa female child in 
Dublin. Her selfish husband for- 
warded the babe to its grandfather, 
took his wife to Italy, made her adopt 
the musical drama as her profession, 
and from at first being looked on as 
a drudgery, it became a passion with 
her. Her task-master died at last, ac- 
quainting her before his death with 
what he had done with theirdaughter; 
and her visit to Ireland had been with 
the object of finding her out. Alas! 
her wicked father had just been done 
to death by the hand of one of his 
own sons; and it was not till now that 
she learned how her child had been 
intrusted to Mrs. Wentworth, and 
that in all probability her weakness 
in listening tu the vows of De Courcy 
was at the moment on the point of 
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conducting her long sought child to 
the tomb. 

All the particulars of the approach 
of death to the pure-minded, unworld- 
ly Eva, are dwelt on with melancholy 
pleasure by the writer. Just as her 
spirit has commenced its heavenward 
flight, her unfortunate mother arrives 
at her bedside, and for her there will 
henceforth be no comfort on earth. 

While the clergyman is reciting the 
burial office over the virgin’s coffin, 
her mother on one side, and her guilty 
lover on the other, are wrapped in si- 
lent misery, all heedless of each other’s 
presence. After spending twoor three 
hours by her grave, De Courcy, in the 
last stage of consumption, and with 
his soul tormented by remorse, resigns 
his spirit, and the hapless mother is 
left to endure a dreary existence. 

If it were not for the nature of the 
subjects selected by our author, we 
are convinced that his works would 
be generally popular at this day. ln 
morbid analysis of the soul’s faculties, 
in vigour of description, in profound 
thought, and in truthful delineation of 
character, he can scarcely be surpassed. 
Then he carefully arranged his design, 
and always had tn petto a surprise for 
the reader in the end of the third vo- 
lume. In the story reviewed, how- 
ever, the hero, notwithstanding his 
height, and acquirements, and personal 
qualities, is altogether a contemptible 
character; and in the ‘Wild Irish 
Boy,” the writer was so full of Lady 
Delacour (Miss Edgeworth’s Lady 
Delacour), that a fair charge of pla- 
giarism may be lodged avainst the 
syren of that work. Only for a cer- 
tain morbid thread that pervaded the 
mental texture of the spirits of Ma- 
turin and Banim, they would have 

roduced fictions not inferior to the 
averley series. 

The Rev. Charles Maturin, as prob- 
ably most of our readers already know, 
belonged to Saint Peter’s Church, in 
this city, for several years. His death 
took place in 1825. “Women, or 
Pour et Contre,’’ was published in 
1818. The‘ Milesian Chief,” “*Mon- 
torio, or the Fatal Revenge,” “The 
Wild Irish Boy,” and “ Melmoth,” 
had appeared in succession since 1811. 
The ‘ Albigenses’” was his last pub- 
lished romance. He also lett “The 
Universe,” a poem, a volume of Ser- 
mons, “Bertram,” and one or two 
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other tragedies. A criticism on “Mon- 
torio,” will be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Miscellaneous Works. Scott 
was a great admirer of Maturin’s 
genius : he superintended the publica- 
tion of his posthumous volume of 
sermons. 

We were meditating on the length, 
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the form, the substance, and the moral 
of our winding up to this article, when 
the inopportune appearance of the 
sable messenger of the printer’s in- 
ferno nipped the project in the bud, 
lightening ourselves of some trouble, 
and probably our readers of some an- 
noyance. 
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MRS, HALL’S LAST NOVEL.—“CAN WRONG BE RIGHT.”* 


Quits apart from the special interest 
which, as Irishmen, we are proud to 
claim in Mrs. Hall, this, her last, 
most singular, and powerful tale, de- 
mands a notice in these pages. 

The heroine, Mildred Kennett, the 
daughter of the yule schoolmaster, 
tells her own story. There is a great 
deal of quiet power, as well as art, in 
Mrs. Hall’s management of this sort 
of narrative. There are all the un- 
conscious colouringsand the occasional 
half-reserves, which even the frankest 
autobiographer will practice, along 
with those strong, but delicate touches 
of character, and trifling, but unmis- 
takable evidences of temperament 
and organization, which disclose, per- 
bare betray, without describing the 
individual. Thisgirl—clever, solitary; 
for she is an only child, and mother- 
less—deeply passionate,and very beau- 
tiful, exercising upon her impetuous 
nature a strange stoical seleontes) 
with strong religious sentiments, an 
yet deficient in the sober estimate of 
duty, which in every difficulty sup- 
plies a simple and unerring test of 
right and wrong—this handsome 
thoughtful, but, in some sort, wild 
creature has admitted, and even cher- 
ished a secret passion for the heir of 
Brecken Hall, Sir Oswald Harvey, 
who, in his early boyhood, was placed 
by a capricious mother, for a time, 
under the visiting tuition of Mildred’s 
father. Her passion is unconscious, 
until it has acquired all the mastery 
compatible with a nature so habitually 
reserved and self-sacrificing. 

From a wayward, but not ungenerous 

boy, Sir Oswald has grown, during a 
long absence, to the estate of man- 
fico, ‘wath all the attributes proper 
to a hero. 
Hall, his first excursion is to visit his 
old tutor, Mildred’s father. Frank, 
kindly, and gentle, this type of the 
high-bred English gentleman wins 
his way, without the least intending 
it, to the heart of the girl. 

About the same time, the family of 
Mansfeld Grange return, after a long 
continental is ae devoted to the 
health of Caroline, their last surviv- 
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ing child; and. this daughter and 
heiress, Miss Mansfeld, of the Grange, 
becomes that interloping heroine, No. 
2, who causes so much uneasiness, 
uncharitableness, battle, and even 
sudden death, in the world of romance. 

This girl is one of Mrs. Hall’s finest 
and most forcible pictures. There is 
a rumour of an intended marriage 
between her and Sir Oswald—only, 
however, a rumour—but the fame of 
her wonderful beauty is everywhere, 
and well attested. Mildred is work- 
ing at her embroidery, alone, in her 
little room in her father’s cottage. 
Let us see how the vision which 
haunts so much of her after-life with 
a shadow so baleful, for the first 
time comes and goes:— 


‘T was so intent on my work, that I 
neither saw shadow, nor heard step, but 
started as the voice of a woman, not‘of 
a bird, joined in my song 

‘s¢T thought you never would look 
up,’ she said; ‘and now you need not 
be alarmed; I came to see your em- 
broidery.’ 

“T knew it was Miss Mansfeld: she 
was dressed in a gray riding-habit. 

“In another moment she gathered up 
her drapery, and stept, or rather bound- 
ed, so lightly through the window, into 
the room, that she never disturbed my 
silks. She bent over my work so long, 
examining it leaf by leaf, thread by 
thread— having first thrown off her hat 
—that I had ample time to gaze upon 
her beauty. 

‘Her features were exquisite in shape 
and size, but the eyes, dark and flashing 
when facing the light, had a tone of 
colour, a glitter, that I did not like to 
look at—a sort of greenish hazel: they 
were rapid and restless in their move- 
ments. All seemed, and was, unstudied ; 
there was no more art in her movements 
than there is in the attitudes of a pan- 
ther. I have written the name ofa cruel, 
graceful, and beautiful animal: from 
the moment Miss Mansfeld bounded inte 
my little chamber she was associated in 
my mind with all that was faithless and 
fascinating.” 

With these peculiar graces the talk 
isin musical though painful harmony. 

«She praised my taste and skill; she 
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took*my hands within her long and slen- 
der fingers, and said I must tell her how 
I had acquired so much power over the 
world of flowers. 

‘* She told me to open my heart to her. 
She asked me who taught me to braid 
my bright brown hair after the fashion 
of ancient Greece, and how I preserved 
the delicate fuirness of my complexion in 
in my haif-peasant life. She promised, 
‘when I came to the Grange, she would 
show me pictures that would so improve 
my taste that I should quit their pre- 
sence a new creature, ‘though that,’ she 
said, looking at me with an admiration 
of which I was ashamed, ‘would be a 
pity; she would not be my fairy god- 
mother, and change me from what I was, 
for worlds.’ After loitering and linger- 
ing about my little room, and then wav- 
ing round it and round it with a soft, 
stealthy, cat-like step, as if she wanted 
to get out and could not, or to spring on 
something she desired to destroy, she 
suddenly expressed a wish to see my 
father. 


So the lady vanishes, and the cot- 
tage sees her no more; and her only 
recognition of Mildred henceforth is 
by an insolent message through her 
French maid—a very clever sketch by 
the way—peremptorily countermand- 
ing someembroidery which Sir Oswald 
had ordered for his destined bride— 
for such it turns out in sober earnest 
Miss Mansfeld is. 

Mildred has just lost her good old 
grandmother, and the incident is 
turned to account in one of those de- 
licate strokes of nature which abound 
in this clever tale. Sir Oswald, ina 
casual visit, speaks to old Kennett, as 
they stand in the twilight gloom of 
the little cottage perians, in a corner 
of which, unseen, Mildred is sitting. 


‘« The simple observation, ‘ How much 
Mildred must feel this death,’ thrilled 
through my heart. He, then, knew and 
remembered my name! Do not smile, 
Mary ; but the rapture of that sensation 
I can recall row.” 


The approaching marriage of Sir 
Oswald eh Miss Mansfeld is no 
longer doubtful ; and the silent strug- 
gle and agony of poor Mildred are 

iteous. It turns out too, that Miss 

ansfeld exercises the power of her 
fascinations and her prerogative as 
bride elect, with a tyranny and ca- 

rice which reduce her now unhappy 
fear to the verge of degradation. Mil- 
dred fancies that this aggravates her 
grief. We take leave to assure her 
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the reverse is fact. Love is selfish in 
proportion to its intensity; and al- 
though our poor Miss Kennett talks 
heroics over the clouded happiness of 
her hero, we venture to inform her 
that there is something in this par- 
ticular misfortune which does not al- 
together displease her. 
he day and hour of the sacrifice, 
however, have arrived: all is chaos 
in poor Mildred’s heart and brain ; 
and this dreadful tumult is described 
with unusual power. The village was 
now emptied of “all save the very 
ome and the very old.” Mildred 
ad made excuse and staid at home, 


- and here comes one of the cardinal in- 


cidents of the story. 


*T went into the corner where she (her 
grandmother) used to sit, and drew her 
little spider-table:to me. I opened her 
Bible, where her spectacles remained, 
marking a passage she loved much to 
quote,— 

**Keep innocency, and take heed to 
the shing that is right; for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last.’ 

“{ knew it well; yet I read it over 
and over again; it soothed me to read 
the passages she loved bs ch 6 oe 
- . . gaveme strength. I heard our 
garden gate open and swing back, there 
was a rush of rapid footsteps on our 
pathway,—and then Sir Oswald Harvey 
stood before me! I attempted to rise-— 
he commanded me by a gesture to keep 
my seat; he struggled for utterance. 
Never had he seemed so unlike himself, 
so unlike any human being I had ever 
seen. 


The cause of his strange visit is 


‘explained :— 


‘¢<¢ Sit still, he said, at last, ‘sit still, 
and listen to me, if you can, calmly.’ 
He spoke in a suppressed voice, more 
terrible than the loudest tones of anger. 
‘You must decide at once; no time to 
reason—only time to feel and act. What 
is done must be done quickly. Observe, 
I say quickLy !—within an hour! 

“¢Last night, too late to prevent the 
gathering at Mansfeld Grange this 
morning, Miss Mansfeld and myself 
AGREED, that we were so perfectly un- 
suited to each other, that marriage be- 
tween us two would be a sin, and a 
mockery of grace, human and divine. 
I am, therefore—mark me—I am there- 
fore, & FREE MAN. We two are freed, I 
repeat to you, from all contract with 
each other. I am FREE—that is the 
simple fact. No man likes to recall 
how he has been outraged and insulted 
‘by & woman he has loved, as FE have 
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loved her; but every man desires to 
rove he can free himself from thraldom. 
he dared me to this pel She laughed 
and taunted me—that, contract or no 


contract, I should ever be her slave— - 


that I could not wed another! I swore, 
that before the hour of noon to-day, J 
would lead to the altar one who loved 
me better than ever she Joved me. 
“ «Give me your hand, Mildred, he re- 
peated twice, ‘give me your hang!’— 
ut I could not move it—I had lost all 
ower. What could I think it but a 
? ©Then,’ he added, bending over 
me, ‘I will take it, thus —— and ask 
you within one hour to be my wiFE!’ 
“The mist cleared from around me, 
and I could meet his gaze; but his 
hinge the presence J so loyed, was 
ike that of the destroying angel—he 
was all VENGEANCE!” * -* 


So Mildred Kennett becomes, by a 
precipitate, private smarriage, within 
a few hours, Lady Harvey, the wife 
of “the wise, good, and pure,” Sir 
Oswald. The less said about wis- 
dom,” at least, the better; but we 
remember that it is the adoring 
Mildred who writes. 

He has married in 9 tumult of 
anger and agitation—not for Jove, 
but “vengeance”—and the state of 
his mind and his nerves is attested 
by his pean the honeymoon in 
brain-fever. On his recovery it is 
resolved to leave England. On her 
father’s shor} previous visit, her new 
embarrassment ig yery well drawn. 
For the first time her quick femining 
ewe already trained to new 

abits, detects, with irrepressible mor- 
tification, the old schoalmaster’s little 
offences against etiquette and the 
proprieties of the dinner-table, upon 
all which the “wise” Sir Oswald is 
specially sensitive, Better still are 
the old may’s sapaatians an discover- 
mi Pap httle fine-lady traits ip his 


“'8o—so—yes—it is—I only ho 
she will be happy—yes—she must 


ehanged, of cotirge—the bramble bears Per 


roses when grafted—ay, in a year; but 
it takes longer for the rose to go back td 
the bramble; I am feeling very queer, 
as if I had lost my child,—and that is a 
changeling.’ My poor father,’*” 


So to the Continent they go, and 
b this time poor Mildred has made 
the sad eeores, whjeh turns the 
triumph into the funeral of her 
hopes i secret sorrow js hencefor- 
ward at ber heart, Sir Oswald is not 
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recovered by foreign travel. I& be- 
comes painfully plain that the worthy 
baronet requires, though of course he 
is too “wise” to say so—not change 
of scene so much as change of wife! 
He still loves “the heiress of Mans- 
feld Grange,” ad poe Lady Harvey, 
though plenti ly supplied with 
“esteem,” has not even a spoonful 
of that “love” on which her heart is 


Bet. 

Galignant hag a paragraph an- 
nouncing Miss Mansfeld’s niatriaga 
with some suitable parti, and of 
course Sir Oswald grows penta 
worse. They remove to ples an 
there they find that the Mansfelds 
have already established themselves. 
At the dead of night their hotel is on 
fire, the alarm is given, Mildred 
escapes, and a cry is heard. It is 
Caroline Mansfeld’s voice. Sir Oswald 
flies to her rescue, and poor Mildred 
sees him bear her from her chamber 
in his arms, while she repays him 
with a look of inexpressible tender- 
ness and passion. Poor Mildred sees 
this, and awaits at a little distance 
his coming. 

Sir Oswald joins her. 

‘* We stood face to face, the beams of 
that Italian moon shining ypon us both. 
Margaret left us alone together. I 
could not speak; I tried, but the power 
was denied me. J remained as if trans- 
fixed against the rock. Sir Oswald did 
not seem to me the same; he was 
changed, utterly unlike himself; the 
terrible internal strife, and the marks of 
the scorching fire, were on his brow. I 
heard his words indistinctly, as if they 

ame from a far-off distance. ‘I know, 
Mildred, that yon can never forgive 
me; but, God knows how earnestly f 
have struggled against this insanity, 
thought J had conquered, but I am still 
aslave. Ido not seek to make excuse, 
nor hope for pardon—I only desire to 
perish with her, that was all—to die 
with her. I had no sinful desire to live 
with her, but she desired life. Had we 
rished, you would have been avenged.’ 
* &¢T donot seek vengeance,’ I fal 
out af last. ‘I had never, since I be- 
came your wife, had a desire foy aught 
but your happinesg’” 


Tn the state of mind in which he 
leaves her, she resolves on suicide. 


‘I wept bitterly. I think those tears 
{ shed saved me from madness. Then, 
Piped ey my kneeg, J wrote him my 


“I wrote to him a simple farewell, 
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saying why I had determined to restore 
to him his liberty--why resolved to free 
him from the chain that was weighing 
him down into his grave. I wrote upon 
my knees a prayer to God for his happi- 
ness. 

*«I wroteto HER, —I placed before her 
how she had lost him, and how, now that 
the priceless treasure she had coveted, 
bel well-nigh destroyed, was again within 

er grasp.” 


“ By dying,” she ed, “I should 
make him happy.” This distinct and 
monstrous deviation from right is the 
point on which her unhappy story 
turns. She does not, however, de- 
stroy herself. Leaving her letters 
and shawl by the deep and swollen 
river, to induce the belief that she 
had drowned herself, she finds an 
asylum in a little mountain convent. 
The stratagem succeeds—we shall 
presently relate with what ultimate 
results. The whole episode of the 
nunnery, and the picture of conven- 
tual life and character, though French 
romance has often brought us within 
the precincts of the monastery, is 
quite new, and yet drawn and tinted 
with a sober and very impressive 
reality. Here poor Lady Harvey, for 
the first time, learns that her crime 
has not sacrificed herself alone, and 
that she is likely to become a mother. 

Her imprisonment in the convent, 
the incidents of her escape, the adven- 
tures of the flight, and her own and 
her companions’ disguises and dangers, 
are very cleverly worked up. To 
England eventually she comes, and 
there she finds her husband married 
to Miss Mansfeld, and her father 
dead. She—the real Lady Harvey— 

ives birth to a son and heir, in self- 
imposed solitude and obscurity. This 
child is, of course, a new difficulty 
and agitation, in the false situation to 
which she has reduced herself. She 
reconsiders the question; but the 
same perverse sophistry prevails :— 


** My resolution was taken. Poor and 
desolate as I was, and with his child on 
my breast, I resolved not to disturb its 
father’s happiness.” 


We find her next in the out-door 
employment of a fashionable London 
milliner, supporting herself and her 
child by the wages of her old art of 
embroidery, with, to be sure, a little 
capital, furnished by the gale of her 
bracelet, in reserve, but still in a po- 
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sition quite precarious and alarming 
enough to lead her to one more serious 
reconsideration of her precipitate deci- 
sion,compromising not only herself but 
herchild, whose fortunesand happiness 
it required a fearful amount of ma- 
ternal stoicism, even when the point 
of principle was quite got over, to 
sacrifice, in cold blood, either to her 
own sentiment or Sir Oswald’s ease. 
Once again the old fallacy prevails ;. 
but she contrives, in the disguise of a 
“reporter,” to hear Sir Oswald de- 
liver his maiden speech in the House 
of Commons. It proves a “tremen- 
dous hit,” and just as Sir Oswald re- 
tires, she happens to cross the lobby 
—her hat blows off—down.comes her 
hair. The worthy baronet evidentl: 
recognises her, but she escapes; an 
we can’t help feeling that the gentle- 
man’s exertions to discover the mas- 
querader are not quite so energetic or 
judicious as might have been expected 
from such a paragon of honour and 
wisdom. 

As her child, the rightful heir of 
the long line of Harveys and their 
great estates, grows in stature, beauty, 
and intelligence, her self-reproach an 
misery increase. She herself attack- 
ed by small-pox, narrowly escapes 
with life, having lost every trace of 
her beauty, and, indeed, so far of her 

hat no old friend could 
possibly recognise her. Availing her- 
self of this impenetrable disguise, she 
resolves to present herself to Sir Os- 
wald with her child, and see what 
will come of it. The baronet has by 
this time become a great patriot and 
statesman, and the most brilliant ora- 
tor of the time; but he is stricken 
with a hidden sorrow. He has evi- 
dently got what Sergeant Kite calls 
“too much wife.” The second Lady 
Haryey by courtesy has proved just 
what we should have expected—not 
only cruel, but utterly base; and 
there is no cleverer page in this clever 
book than that in which we recognise, 
with a sort of shock, the fascinatin 
Caroline Mansfeld in the matured, 
evil, and, as it turns out, dying Lady 
Harvey. She is the same — not 
changed but developed—the spell of 
the perishable beauty is weakened, 
and the base and dangerous traits 
have come forth into forbidding and 
even terrible relief. Vnrescen 
the poor, perverse, generous Mildre 
comes into actual contact with Sir 
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Oswald and Lady Harvey, and their 
gay party. The situation and the 
scene are, in the highest degree, dra- 
matic. The catastrophe, but not 
worked out by Mildred, follows speed- 
ily. More slowly, the reconciliation 
—melancholy, and, for this world, 
profitless—like Undine’s parting kiss 
of peace and death. 

Poor Mildred writes her sad tale 
in a spirit of adoring humility. Her 


husband is her idol. When she closes. 


her recital with the often-forgotten 


though obvious moral, “wrong can. 


never be right,” she never once sus- 
pects that the hero, whose apotheosis 
she celebrates, points that moral, if 
less instructively certainly more dis- 
honourably than herself. 

The man who marries for pique is 
not only a fool but (we beg Mildred’s 
pardon for writing so unfeminine a 
word, finding no other exactly so ex- 
pressive) a BLACKGUARD ! There are, 
of course, many varieties of the genus, 
and they don’t all apply their talents 
in exactly the same direction ; but 
we beg leave to assure the first and 
last lady of Sir Oswald Harvey— 
though she won't allow it—that in 
his treatment of her, that clever 
baronet, “‘ wise, good, pure, and no- 
ble,” as she records him, was simply 
a blackguard. From this distance of 
time, and our own impartial point of 
view, we may be permitted to look 
at matters a little differently from 
that very ill-used though erring lady. 
Til-natured people will think, as we 
have hinted, that a little more time 
and a few additional inquiries might 
have been decently expended before 
assuming the shocking death of poor 
Mildred, and proceeding to install 
her successor. .To be sure we must 
remember Sir Oswald’s precarious 
health, and the necessity of applying 
the proper remedy quickly. But, 
making all fair allowances, the lead- 
ing incidents of his domestic life, and 
the easy way, too, in which he slid 
over that little affair of the reporter, 
about which, of course, he had his 
own strong private opinions, fixes Sir 
Oswald Harvey, in our minds, very 
definitively as a polished and accom- 
plished brute; and we venture to 
suspect that Mrs. Hall, kind and 
womanly as all the world knows her, 
has not formed quite so merciful an 
estimate of Sir Oswald’s character 
and doings as poor worshipping Mil- 
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dred, who thinks of him with up- 
turned eyes, and relates his story on 
her knees. ; 

We don’t often meet with a work, 
in any sort Gidactis, so entirely 


pale eny as this. The quiet wis- 
om drawn from the highest sources 
pervades it. 


Mrs. Hall is no dealer in modern 
theories of married relations. She is 
content with the simple Scriptural 
Tule, and insists upon its spirit no less 
than its letter. Listen ie her charge 
to wives— 


“¢T have no words to express the bit- 
terness of my contempt for any woman 
who gives voice to her husband’s faults. 
It is her duty to woo him from them 
within the sacred sanctuary of home—to 
entreat, to reason with, to struggle 
against them heart and soul; but never 
to betray, Never—never put faith in 
‘woman who, having knelt at God’s altar, 
would go free of her bond, or abate her 
duty to the head and heart of her exist- 
ence. I tell you Mary—Mary dearest, 
believe mettle new seeking of womanly 
independence among married women is 
an outrage against God and nature; it 
is one of the works of Antichrist; it is 
what no Christian woman can dare to 
countenance. She can never remove 
the seal from the bond. Let her beware 
of signing it. If she find she cannot 
bend, let her not enter into the covenant ; 
but having entered, no human law can 
unbind—no word of man unloose—what 
God has joined. Man was created to 
protect and cherish—woman loving to 
serve; there is no reasoning, no arguing, 
‘If you cherish, J will serve.’ If the 
man forget his duty, let the woman be 
protected; but, under aLL crRCUM- 
stances, keep the bond inviolate.” 


Read this beside her pretty, we ma 
say eloquent, dedication, which is well 
worth transcribing, as the best testi- 
mony to the wisdom of her doctrine. 


“‘T inscribe these volumes,” she says, 
‘to the guide, the counsellor, the un- 
changing affectionate friend, the devoted 
husband, who for five-and-thirty years 
has laboured for me, and with me: to 
whose care and judgment I owe what- 
ever success I have achieved, and trom 
whose example I have learned to value 
the dignity and happiness of work.” 


There is no moral Bloomerism here; 
and the same sound doctrine, and 
noble and gentle feeling everywhere 
dignify the book. The episode of the 
poor needle-girl is & touching instance 
of this; and we observe, at every na- 
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tural opportunity, the same vigilant, 
but unobtrusive anxiety to point out 
and impress coil duties, and to 
rebuke those unheeded faults which 
form the daily habits of some lives, 
and the miseries of others. 

Many wise saws, in a more con- 
densed shape, such as we call “reflec- 
tions,” the fruits of habitual thought 
and observation, drop easily and 
pointedly from her pen. ‘We pray 
most for death when we ought most 
to dread the judgment,” says Mrs. 
Hall ; and again, “When did jealousy 
not exaggerate? Of all our evil pas- 
sions it is the one least under the 
control of justice.” 

Some of the best are those which 
come up spontaneously in her clever 
bits of description. Here are three 
maiden sisters, sketched with that 
delicacy and force which, though con- 
ceived in the genial spirit of truth, 
have the effect of satire. 


“IT thought of them as the Misses 
Flexible, belonging to that undulating 
class of women who agree with every 
thing and everybody; who, without in- 
tending to be false, have never the self- 
reliance or the moral courage to be true. 
They were all afflicted with different 
degrees of by no means an uncommon 
weakness—love of approbation—which, 
of all our moral weaknesses, most 
surely undermines all dignity and sin- 
gleness of purpose—all simplicity and 
purity of character. They praised every 
thing, because they wanted every thing 
to praise them. There was nothing ever 
done that they had not thought of doing. 
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They trumpeted each other’s sayings 
and charities, and were too well satisfied 
with themselves to be dissatisfied with 
any thing. They were always insinu- 
ating how they had helped ¢/is person, 
and pushed on the other—they were 
three gigantic I’s.” 


It is pleasant, we dare say, to even 
a veteran barrister, to have an honest 
case to commend to his jury. And 
certainly, no less so is it to a re- 
viewer, even an old stager, to take in 
hand a book like this, which in eve 
aspect deserves his honest good word. 
“Can Wrong be Right?” is Mrs. Hall’s 
chef-d’ccuvre. There is an exuberant 
fertility here, characters and episodes 
enough, not intruded, but naturally 
and even necessarily inwoven in the 
tale, to furnish material for half a 
dozen more than average novels. In 
none of her previous works has she 
reached the same dramatic force and 
variety of situation. The story un- 
folds itself with a sustained and 
exciting rapidity that never flags. 
She does not rely upon the power and 
glare of her incident, to the neglect 
either of the higher or the minuter 
excellencies of her art. There is work 
and care in all her details, and ex- 
traordinary vigour and finish in all 
her portraits. As a repertory of life- 
like character, and richly pictured 
description, no less than as astrangely 
fascinating story, we predict for the 
work a very marked and general 
success. 
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Tuis book belongs precisely to that 
particular species of literature which 
we would most gladly see multiplied 
- and encouraged. It is a simple and 
intelligent, and, although a Quakerly, 
still a very lively record of village life 
and adventure, covering a period of 
fifty-eight years, from 1766 to 1824. 
The aillawe of Ballitore, in the county 
of Kildare, of respectahle sotigniys 
anda chief Irish colony of “the people 
called Quakers,” will always, and 
everywhere, possess a special interest, 
as having witnessed the happy and 
studious schoolboy days of the great 
Edmund Burke. With this splendid 
and imperial exception, and the more 
modest one of the excellent and clever 
Mary Leadbeater, the authoress, 
among other things, of the “ Cottage 
’ Dialogues” and of these “Annals of 
Ballitore,” the village is not directly 
associated with any name of general 
notoriety. And we must add, that it 
is not to these that the work, in a 
principal, or, indeed, in any consider- 
able degree, owes its peculiar charm 
and value. Nestled among groves 
and hedge-rows of ancient timber, by 
- the banks of a pleasant stream, and 
sheltered in the lap of a beautiful 
valley, the scene and atmosphere 
breathes the sweetness, serenity, and 
seclusion, that so well accords with 
the primitive and philanthropic sim- 
plicity of the Quakers of a hundred 
years ago, and which, we are almost 
tempted by these records to believe, 
reacted gently and delightfully upon 
the Quaker character in Ballitore. 
The gentle and pleasant spirit of the 
authoress throws a sort of rural sun- 
shine and fragrance over these annals; 
and her high intelligence, and her sim- 
plicity, candour, and uniform benig- 
nity, flavoured, nevertheless, with a 
certain archness and innocent humour, 
give her style at times a sisterly re- 
semblance to that of Goldsmith. 
Books of this order, though dealing 
little with public events, and still less 
with public characters, conversant 


with but a single locality, and with, 
for the most part, a society wholly 
unknown to fame, possess, neverthe- 
less, a high and peculiar historic va- 
lue. They preserve, with a most satis- 
factory and curious fidelity, the do- 
mestic arrangements and social man- 
ners of their time, and all that is 
most perishable and transient, because 
most conventional and accidental, in 
social progress. 

The authoress, Mary Shackleton, 
better known by her married name of 
Leadbeater, was born in Ballitore, in 
the year 1758. “Her father, Richard 
Shackleton,” says the prefatory me- 
moir, “kept a boarding-school, which 
had been established in that village 
in the year 1726, by his father, Abra- 
ham Shackleton, a native of York- 
shire, and a member of the Society of 
Friends.” This school maintained a ~ 
very high character and position to 
the close of the century, and many of 
the best names in the country are to 
Pe found in the Ballitore “school- 
ist.” 

The character of the fair writer co- 
lours these annals most agreeably—a 
vigorous common sense, and keen and 
lively observation are mellowed by the 
most purely womanly kindness, and 
toned by the seclusion of her quaint 
and friendly sect. Perhaps the edu- 
cation of the clever Quakeress best 
explains that simplicity which so of- 
ten makes us smile, while so uniformly 
commanding our respect, in these 
pages. The peculiarity of that edu- 
cation will best explain itself in this 
little anecdote (of the year 1771), 
which wears, in our mind, so pretty 
and conventual a smile and sadness. 


“Even in our quiet abode trouble and 
temptation sometimes intruded.. Well do 
I remember that evening when, with no in- 
tention of breaking our prescribed bounds, 
we stretched our necks over the orchard 
hedge to procure a sight of feats of horse- 
manship which were being exhibited in a 
neighbouring field ; but Tom Wray and 
John Elsey, who saw our situation, prompted 
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by good-nature or politeness, approached, 
and prevailed upon us to descend the ditch. 
We went with the timidity of conscious 
misdoing, and, mixing with the crowd of 
spectators, did not lose this uneasy sense in 
the entertainment which so new a scene 
afforded. Yet amusement was beginning to 
be the predominant sensation, when to our 
utter dismay and confusion, James M‘Con- 
naughty made his appearance! I do not 
think he spoke one word, but we followed 
him from the place of diversion with coun- 
tenances glowing with shame, and hearts 
smitten with remorse. Thus were we in- 
troduced into the presence of our aunt and 
our sister Margaret. My discerning aunt 
saw we were already punished, and added 
little to our punishment; but my sister had 
become serious, and had sincerely embraced 

. religion. Affrighted at the slippery paths of 
youth, she regarded our error with more se- 
verity than did our more experienced aunt. 
Her lecture was very grave on our having 
clandestinely stolen away to partake of 
amusements which we knew would not be 
approved of, and she asked how the query 
periodically asked in our meetings of dis- 
cipline concerning attendance at ‘vain 
sports and places of diversion’ could be 
answered. At this climax we verily believed 
we were in imminent danger of being dis- 
owned by the Society. We burst into tears, 
which ceased not to flow till we lost the 
sense of our guilt and sorrow in the sweet 
oblivion of sleep.” 


The book is necessarily desultory, 
and in our mind, all the pleasanter on 
that account ; the fair annalist lead- 
ing us with a lively aftluence of anec- 
anecdotal and traditional gossip, from 
house to house, in the old village, as 
she remembered it in the year 1766. 
Forming an angle with the domicile 
of a certain Sarah Fuller was the 
dwelling of her grandmother, Rachael 
Carleton, daughter of “the venerable 
George Rooke,” a Quaker native of 
Cumberland, who in one of his jour- 
neys to Ireland, as a preacher, made 
the acquaintance of Joan, daughter of 
John Cooke, of Limerick. Honest 
George lost his heart to the charming 
Joan, then a young and blooming 
widow, with no lack of this world’s 

oods. “Her beauty and her wealth,” 

owever, Mrs. Leadbeater assures us, 
in perfect good faith, and we dare say, 
the worthy George himself thought 
likewise, “ were not the charms which 
secured the affections of George 
Rooke. He met in her a kindred 
mind ; and her virtue ead platy deter- 
mined his choice.” At all events, he 
pressed his suit with due fervour and 
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resolution; and the story of his suc- 
cess is so simply and pleasantly told, 
that we extract it word for word :— 


% As he rode to Limerick, with intent to 
make the tender of his hand, he was joined 
by another young man, who opened his 
heart to him, and told him he was on his 
way to address the fair widow, requesting 
his interest on the occasion. George's 
alarm at finding he had a rival was great, 
and his emotions occasioned such agitation, 
that, one after another, the buttons of his 
waistcoat burst open. However, he proved 
the successful candidate, and was married 
to Joan in 1686. They were accounted the 
handsomest pair that had been married in 
the meeting-house for a long time, and they 
lived in comfort and plenty in Limerick, 
till the horrors of war broke in upon their 
domestic quiet.’ 


Remembering that the narrative 
reached her from the lips of the 
daughter of Joan and: George, its con- 
tinuation will-be read as a curious au- 
thentic illustration of the troublous 
scenes which accompanied the Jacob- 
ite campaigns in Ireland. 


“When Limerick was besieged by Wil- 
liam III., officers and soldiers of the Irish 
army were lodged in their house, and cannon- 
balls passed through every room but one. 
On one occasion, Joan Rooke sate on her 
chimney-hob, watching the pot in which 
her dinner was boiling, lest the Irish sol- 
diers should make a prey of it. The pot 
was removed, and she had left her seat, 
when a cannon-ball dashed through the 
hob where she had sat. We had also a fa- 
mily tradition, that she had stooped her 
head to let a ball pass over it. That she 
was a woman of courage was evident, from 
her having threatened the soldiers who were 
quartered in her house, to complain to their 
officers of the ruffianly conduct which they 
declared their intention to pursue. They 
had spoken in Irish before her, believing 
her ignorant of the language; she under- 
stood it, but heard them out before she let 
them know that she did so, and then awed 
them into good behaviour.” _~ 


Their experiences of the first siege 
of Limerick quite satisfied the worthy 
George and Joan, who prudently beat 
a retreat before the advance of De 

inkle’s battering-train and grena- 
diers, next spring. The preparations 
for this movement and their adven- 
tures on the way to Dublin, read like 
a pleasant page of “ De Foe :”— 


“My great-grandmother quilted some of 
her broad pieces of gold into the tucks of 
her under petticoats, and filled false heels 
in her shoes with the remainder. They 
melted their plate into wedges, and aban- 
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doned their comfortable house and costly 
furniture, which had once been the objects 
of Joan's nice housewifely care; and ever 
after she was perfectly indifferent how sim- 
ple her furniture was, if it were only kept 
whole and clean. They hired a guard to 
convey them to Dublin, and it was uncer- 
tain what might have been their fate had 
he not been faithful to them. This man, 
when old and poor, was tenderly cared for 
by George Rooke, so true is it that ‘ honesty 
is the best policy.’ They lay the first night 
in a place surrounded by Rapparees. My 
careful great-grandmother lay awake watch- 
ing their property. Her husband forgot all 
care in a sleep so refreshing, that in the 
morning he congratulated his wife with, 
‘ My deer, we have had a fine night;’ she 
had not found it so, and notwithstanding 
all her care, had lost her riding-hood. After 
a short stay in Dublin they embarked for 
England, with their three little children. 
My grandmother, who was then about 
three years old, never forgot her great afflic- 
tion at letting her doll fall out of the cabin- 
window, and seeing her treasure swallowed 
by the waves. 
was freed from disturbance, sold their es- 
tatein Limerick, and then settled in Dublin.” 


Proceeding from the Burrow-gate 
up the main street of the village, we 
- encounter the habitation of Joseph 
Wills—a characteristic portrait of the 
year 1766 :— 


“Joseph was a man retired from busi- 
ness, who lived upon his income in a gen- 
teel, comfortable style, keeping what is 
called good company and a good table, and 
attentive to the cultivation of his land and 
garden, and to the provision of his house- 
hold. He was elderly, rather low in stat- 
ure, somewhat corpulent, and his nose large 
and carbuncled; he wore a gold-laced hat 
and waistcoat, and moved along the street 
with slow and stately pace, smoking out of 
along, clean pipe. Thus arrayed, he fre- 
quently walked into his neighbours’ houses, 
which opened with latches, and inquired 
what they had for dinner, at the same time 
poking his staff into the pot, for they 
mostly sat in their kitchens in the fore- 
noons. This familiarity was of course not 
always acceptable. Sarah Fuller's servant 
ran in to warn her mistress of his approach : 
‘Here’s Mr. Wills, here’s Mr. Wills!’ but 
she was not quick enough. ‘Noble intel- 
ligence!’ retorted Joseph, gravely, as he 
followed her. He had his singularities, but 
he was ‘ respectable,’ and Elizabeth Shack- 
leton piqued herself on being always on good 
terms with him. He encouraged and as- 
sisted her taste for gardening ; he delighted 
in dandling her sweet little Rachael and 
receiving her caresses, and avoided the 
house for some time after death had taken 
from thence his little favourite; this trait 
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of tenderness the mother remembered with 
gratitude,” 


And very pretty and pathetic is 
that simple note. 

There is nothing pleasanter than 
the gaiety of the fair Quakeress. She 
mentions that— 


“Amongst the pupils at this period 
(1772) was a young Quaker from Jamaica, 
Jesse Balrieves. On rising one morning 
and beholding the ground covered with 
snow, a sight he never had seen before, he 
called out in astonishment, ‘ O boys! see all 
the sugar !’” : 


In the same vein, in 1796, she re- 
cords :— 


“About this time a visit was paid, by 
appointment of the monthly meeting, to 
recommend such of our Society as had fire- 
arms or other instruments for the destruc- 
tion of man, to destroy them. The only 
person amongst us who was in possession of 
such an instrument was Molly Haughton, 
who resigned. to destruction her husband’s 
old fowling-piece, and joined in the laugh 
raised at her expense.” : 


We have in the following anecdote 
of one Richard Miles, a village pa- 
rallel for the old story of Sheridan 
and Wilberforce :— 


“Tn his uncle Richard he had an exam- 
ple of the woful effects of intemperance, 
for no remonstrance could prevail upon un- 
fortunate Dick to resign his habitual love 
of the bottle: and what mortified the 
Friends of the village was, that when in a 
state of inebriation Dick particularly chose 
to speak our plain language in its greatest 
purity, though not belonging to our So- 
ciety.” 


This primitive Quaker family—the 
good and clever Shackletons—were 
not without their peculiar pleasant- 
ries. Mary Leadbeater relates of her 
tnother that— 


. “She entertained a few rather singular 
scruples, one of which was her objection to 
images, even in china, on which we some- 
times amused ourselves with finding an al- 
most imperceptible man or bird. To gratify 
this scruple, the parent of one of the pupils 
procured for her a tea-service from China 
without any images.” 7 


We are pags too, to perceive 
that her father did not revolt from. 
even the frivolity of a pun :-— 


‘The butchers,” she writes, “ were of all 
tradesmen the chief annoyance te my mo- 
ther, as they frequently intruded on her 
while at breakfast, exhibiting their wares, 
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and praising ‘the colour and fat.’ On see- 
ing them approach, my father was wont to 
call out, ‘ Mistress, fortify, or, if possible, 
Jiftify thyself against the butchers.’ ” 


But this form of jocularity seems 

to have been a favourite one among 

the Quakers of ninety years ago. The 
annalist says :— 


“Tn speaking of my early days, I must 
not omit to mention James and Nanny 
M‘Connaughty. Who that knew us has 
not known James and Nanny? Their 
honesty, their neatness, their simplicity, 
and even their singularities claimed affec- 
tion and respect. Nanny had been servant 
to my ‘father, and her integrity and dili- 
gence, and above all, her piety, gained her 
universal esteem. An old man sometimes 
frequented Ballitore, by name John M‘Con- 
naughty, famous for having made a perfect 
pun. It was thus. John, having joined 
the Society of Friends, entered into a reli- 
gious disputation with a clergyman, who 
threatened, at length, that he would cane 
him. ‘I believe,’ said John, ‘ thou hast 
more of the spirit of Cain [cane] than of 
Abel [able] in thee.’” 


John M‘Connaughty’s son, J ames, 
aoe his father’s fondness for a 
joke :-— 


“Old John was charmed with the good 
qualities of Nanny Waring, and destined 
her for wife his son James, whom, on his 
return home, he sent to visit her. One bor 
mot amongst others is recorded of James 
during his courtship. While arguing on 
one occasion with his beloved upon some 
indifferent matter, she said, by way of re- 
- proving his positiveness, that she believed 
he wanted to persuade her out of her name, 
‘It is the very thing I wish most to do,’ 
replied the brisk bachelor. His wish was 
accomplished ; and as they were returning 
from having presented their marriage, while 
James rode attentively beside his intended 
bride, a person remarked on his complai- 
sance not very kindly, and added, ‘ But 
when poverty comes in at the door, love 
will fly out at the window.’ Nanny never 
forgot this sarcasm. She often repeated it, 
and always with this observation: ‘No, 
no! though poverty came in at the door, 
love never flew out at the window.’” 


Thesimplicity of Nanny’stestimony 
is indefinably pretty and touching. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury the old Irish traditions of duel- 
ling and intemperance continued in 
full force. Indeed, the practice of 
the latter vice in the upper ranks of 
society was very much aggravated at 
that period ; and the orgies of Irish 
gentlemen in 1790 would have filled 
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their genial ancestors, who forty or 
fifty years before loved to drink a 
very light claret from very small 
glasses, at so leisurely a rate, that the 
gay compotators were little more ex- 
cited by a four or five hours’ revel, 
than they would have been by sip- 
ping small beer for the same time. 

or the year 1795, our annalist, how- 
ever, makes the following character- 
istic entry :— 


“A young officer of Colonel Keating’s 
regiment, after dining at Power's Grove, 
and leaving it at a late hour, or rather 
early next morning, was thrown from his 
horse in a state of intoxication, and lived 
but a few days. He was the second who 
lost his life by the mistaken hospitality of 
that house.” 


Such epidemic vices culminate and 
render themselves, at last, intolerable, 
as they approach the period of their 
extinction ; and society, in self-de- 
fence, at last expels the enormity—- 
purges itself, and liberates its suc- 
cessors for all time to come. 

As a companion piece, we take 
from “the Annals” of the year 1782, 
a curious and striking portrait of an 
Trish duellist of the period (1782). 


“My father and mother, with others of 
their family, were by special invitation at 
the house of their landlord, Clayton Bayley, 
at Gowran, when Beauchamp Bagnell and 
a young man of the Butler family, who had 
dined at Lord Clifden’s, came in a state of 
intoxication to the house. Clayton Bayley 
was very unwilling to be intruded upon 
while enjoying the company of hia former 
preceptor; and his wife was greatly dis- 
tressed, for she was certain that ‘that 
wicked Bagnell would insist that her hus- 
band must drink with him all night, or else 
fight him.’ It was in vain our host insisted 
that he was ‘not at home,’ which he firmly 
maintained malgré the lectures of his old 
mistress ; he was at length obliged to ap- 
pear, and, as an apology for not receiving 
them, to inform Bagnell that he had Qua- 
ker guests in his house. This Bagnell de- 
clared was an additional inducement to him 
to desire admission, for of all things he 
loved Quakers. He entered on crutches, 
having been lately hurt in a duel; and, 
though disfigured by lameness, and ob- 
scured by intoxication, the grace of his 
form and the beauty of his countenance 
were so conspicuous, as to excite in no 
small degree the mingled sensations of ad- 
miration, pity, and regret. He had entered 
into the world with splendid gifts of for~ 
tume and still more splendid gifts of nature, 
and a mind not unworthy of them, 
till, drawn into the vortex of dissipation, 
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his mind debased, his constitution shatter-. 
ed, his fortune impaired, he became the 
wreck which now appeared before us. It 
was to my mother that Bagnell addressed 
his conversation. He repeated his declara- 
tion of affection to the Society of Friends, 
and assured her that he agreed with them 
in sentiments, and wished to belong to their 
body, ‘only that he could not in that case 
retain his corps of volunteers.’ My mother 
made little reply, but he, rising soon after 
to leave the room, expressed much unwil- 
lingness to lose her company, and at length 
left the house, much to the relief of all who 
remained in it except my mother. Her 
mind was so impressed with sadness in 
contemplating the situation of this man, 
that she believed it her duty to inform him 
of it. In the course of a few months she 
heard he had come to visit his sister 
Keatinge; she went to Narraghmore and 
had a corference with him, honestly laying 
before him the injury he did himself and 
others by his conduct and example. He 
heard her not only with polite but with 
serious attention, acknowledged the truth 
of her remarks, and lamented his inability 
to keep those good resolutions which he 
had often made. He assured her that he 
approved and esteemed the principles of 
her Society, and that the sentiments he ex- 
pressed in his state of intoxication were 
sincere. He thanked her cordially, and at 
parting kissed her hand.” 


Scattered through these “ Annals” 
is a good deal of that lore which 
made the pleasant fire-side recre- 
ation of our Irish ancestry, on winters’ 
nights, and which reads here the 
more agreeably for the faint dis- 
claimers and the evident half-belief 
with which good Mary Leadbeater 
sets them down :— 


“ All the learning and piety in our village 
could not conquer the superstition of the age. 
A neighbour died of a malignant fever; he 
had a thrice repeated dream before he took 
ill, in which a voice called to him three 
times, ‘Prepare!’ It seems as if intima- 
tions of no common import have been occa- 
sionally thus conveyed, and that some 
attention is due to them; but, as all good 
things are subject to abuse, superstition has 
made of dreams an instrument of torture 
to weak and susceptible minds; and, alas! 
superstition was one of the sins of Ballitore. 
The death of one of the Fuller family was 
said to be announced by the melodious 
wailing of the Banshee, who, when visible, 
appeared in the form of a beautiful woman 
combing her hair. For the rest of the neigh- 
bours the croaking of a raven sufficed on 
these solemn occasions. The spirits of 
the departed were said to be seen gliding 
through the meeting-house grove, and ‘ the 
Runner,’ a stream flowing through the 
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heart of the village, could not be crossed 
after midnight without fear and trembling. 
The candles going out suddenly during an 
evening meeting, foretold the death of the 
venerable Abraham Shackleton ; previous 
to which candles went out several times in 
the chamber of a little pupil, and even my 
sensible mother deemed it a warning that 
her father-in-law would shortly expire— 
which he did.” 


These are the stories of ninety years 
ago ; and of the same date (1772) is 
the following tale of the fairy-stricken 
Tom Duffy :-- 


“There lived at the foot of the Nine- 
tree-hill, about this time, a comfortable 
farmer named Loughlin Duffy. His son 
Thomas, when nine years old, while return- 
ing from the funeral of a brother, was sud- 
denly taken ill, and lost his speech and the 
power of walking. Continuing in this - 
state, he permitted no one to see him eat, 
but took what was left for him, taught his 
brothers and sisters to read and write, 
wrote a good hand himself, and performed 
several works of ingenuity, such as making 
a fiddle, a wooden lock, &c., under the 
bedclothes, There was, of course, but one 
cause assigned for this marvellous dispensa- 
tion—Tom was fairystruck. The fairies 
visited and instructed him in the solitude 
of his confinement; he was serving his 
apprenticeship to them, and at the end of 
seven years he would come forth a great 
doctor. The term, however, continued two 
years longer, and on his recovery Tom 
became a schoolmaster, which occupation 
he filled with credit among the lower ranks 
for the remainder of his life. He seemed to 
enjoy good health, his constitution when he 
arrived at maturity having probably over- 
come those nervous affections which were 
the cause of his strange condition; but he 
was ever small in size, and had a dwindled, 
pale appearance. After his neighbours had 
looked for a while for something extraor- 
dinary from him, the fairy theory seemed 
forgotten. To visit him in his confinement 
made a favourite walk for our visitors. Not 
far distant from his habitation was the Rath 
of Mullamast, the chief abode of fairies in 
this country, and the place where they held 
their court. Tradition also reported it to 
have been a Danish fort; and the hole in 
the centre, which was bare of grass, was 
asserted, to have been made to contain the 
blood of their prisoners of war, for no grass 
ever grew where human blood had been 
Shed. As another proof of this assertion, 
a bare spot on the Nine-tree-hill was shown 
as that where a gentleman named Dillon 
had been shot in a duel.” 


The -death of her grandfather in 
1770, was, as the good old man him- 
self believed, intimated by a super- 
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natural occurrence, thus related by 
the writer :— 


“In the following winter the candles 
suddenly went out in our meeting-house 
without any apparent cause, and the sub- 
sequent illness of ‘the old master’ inter- 
preted this into an omen of his death. His 
spirit, disengaged from the world, awaited 
in calm acquiescence the Divine will, and 
often overflowed in sweet counsels to those 
who visited him, although through his long 
life he had been always ‘swift to hear, slow 
to speak.’” 


In 1785 there occurred two deaths, 
one of them in the family, heralded 
by similar supernatural intimations: 


“This year the small-pox deprived my 
brother and sister Chandlee of their fine 
little Betsy. My mother, who seemed born 
to sympathise and to comfort, was not ab- 
sent from her daughter at this trying time. 
She was awakened at seven one morning by 
the sound of sweet soft music. She knew 
it was no mortal harmony, and it seemed to 
her the song of an ascending spirit. Per- 
haps it was so, for her little grand-daughter 
expired at that moment. My mother was 
very free from belief in preternatural occur- 
rences, yet this and the following circum- 
stance of a similar character made an im- 
pression upon her mind which no reasoning 
from natural causes could remove.” 


The other was that of a pious friend, 
Jonathan Haughton :— 


“His daughters Hannah and Sally were 
beside him, watching and endeavouring to 
alleviate the last struggles, when a solemn 
sound of exquisite sweetness suspended 
their agonies and repressed their tears, and 
the gentle spirit then departed. Whether 
this seemingly preternatural circumstance 
was permitted in order to console the sur- 
vivors is a mystery into which I may not 
pry.” 


It is but fair, in transferring those 
very remarkable records, to specially 
remind the reader of that sober and 
scrupulous respect for truth which 
then and there proverbially distin- 
guished the Quakers, and of which 
the family of Shackleton was a noted 
example. A story still more extraor- 
dinary is recorded (1789) of an hum- 
ble “ Friend” and: neighbour :— 


“As Nanny M‘Connaughty sat one day 
beside a sick and dying friend, she looked 
out of the window, and thought she saw 
her husband coming towards the house. 
She went down to meet him, he was not 
there, and when she went home she found 
he had not been out. She was shocked at 
the time, and was still more alarmed when 
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James took ill of a pleuritic fever the very 
next day, for she believed that she had seen 
his fetch, as a forerunner of his death; and, 
trembling, she told my mother of the appa- 
rition. Now, whether Nanny was mistaken, 
or whether this warning was permitted to 
prepare her for the event, is still a doubt 
with some. The event was, however, fatal; 
in one week from this time Nanny became 
a widow.” 


Of the same nature, though purely 
mental, is the following remarkable 
relation. The occurrence accompa- 
nied the death of Mrs. Leadbeater’s 
father, to whose sick chamber she and 
her mother were at the moment has- 
tening :— 


“What were my sensations in this soli- 
tary journey, as I traced the ground I had 
often ridden over by my father’s side! At 
Shane’s Castle my mind suddenly became 
calm. I looked at my watch, it was eight 
o'clock, my imagination fancied it could 
hear whisperings in the sick chamber, and 
I thought perhaps the spirit was released. 
My mother had similar feelings at the same 
time, and we afterwards found that this was 
the moment of the departure.” 


But over this scene of rural beaut, 
and repose the sword was suspended. 
The terrible year, 98, was approach- 
ing. Some few of the historians of 
that awful crisis mention Ballitore as 
one of the towns that suffered in the 
insurrection of the county of Kildare. 
But not one, from Musgrave down to 
Maxwell, hints at any of the attend- 
ant horrors of the event. They sim- 
ply mention the name of the town as 
one of those fora time held by the 
rebels, and afterwards occupied by 
the Royal forces. Under this brief, 
cold, and dry allusion future times 
would have failed to suspect the pre- 
sence of avisitation the most dreadful. 
In these annals, however, the scene 
expands with a horrible reality and 
fulness; and if they gave us nothing 
more but this one frightful picture of 
civil war, otherwise lost to future 
times, the historical value of these 
modest village annals would be estab- 
lished. 

Early in the summer of 1798 Balli- 
tore, now a noted seat of disaffection, 
was occupied by the King’s troops :— 

To the Tyrone Militia were now added 
the Suffolk Fencibles; and the Ancient Bri- 
tons, dressed in blue with much silver lace 
—a very pretty dress—came from Athy, 
seized the smiths’ tools, to prevent them 
from making pikes, and made prisoners of 
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the smiths themselves. I could not see 
without emotion poor Owen Finn and his 
brother, handcuffed and weeping, as they 
walked after the car containing those im- 
plements of industry which had enabled 
them to provide comfortably for the family. 
Several of these were whipped publicly to 
extort confessions about the pikes. The 
torture was excessive, and the victims were 
long in recovering; and in almost every case 
it was applied fruitlessly. Guards were 
placed at every entrance into the village, 
to prevent people from entering or leaving 
it. The village once so peaceful exhibited 
a scene of tumult and dismay, and the air 
rang with the shrieks of the sufferers and 
the lamentations of those who beheld them 
suffer. These violent measures caused a 
great many pikes to be brought in: the 
street was lined with those who came to 
deliver up the instruments of death. 

“A party of military from Naas entered 
Ballitore, and took prisoners twelve of our 
neighbours, whom they removed to Naas 
gaol. Most of the villagers stood outside 
their doors to see them depart. They looked 
composed for the most part, though followed 
by their weeping wives and children. One 
child, with his cries of, ‘O father, father !’ 
excited great compassion.” 


On the 24th of May the troops re- 
ceived orders to march to Naas. The 
mail coach had been stopped there :— 


“The ifisurrection was to begin in Dub- 
lin, and the mail-coach not being suffered 
to leave the city was the signal for general 
revolt. This purpose being defeated by the 
vigilance of government; the mail-coach 
had got to Naas before it was stopped, yet 
its detention there persuaded the people that 
the day was their own. They threw off 
the appearance of loyalty, and rose in 
avowed rebellion. In the morning the Suf- 
folk Fencibles first marched out, nine men 
remaining to guard their baggage at the 
Mill, which was their barrack. The Tyrone 
Militia followed, taking their baggage with 
them. All was hurry and confusion in the 
village. Several who had kept out of sight 
now appeared dressed in green, that colour 
so dear to United Irishmen, and propor- 
tionably abhorred by the loyal. The Suf- 
folks went by the high road, the Tyrones 
through Narraghmore. As they marched 
out, a young woman privately and with 
tears told their lieutenant her apprehensions 
that their enemies lay in ambush in Nar- 
raghmore wood. He was therefore prepared 
to meet them, and sad havoc ensued; many 
on both sides fell, particularly among the 
undisciplined multitude. The court-house 
at Narraghmore was attacked, and many 
met their death there. We heard the reports 
of fire-arms, and every hour the alarm in- 
creased.” 


And now the insurgents began to 
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show themselves openly, and soon 
took possession of the town in force. 
Mrs. Leadbeater’s quiet description of 
this turning of the tables is highly 
picturesque and stirring :— 


“Dr. Johnson had been sent for to Nar- 
raghmore to dress wounds; the rabble de~ 
spoiled him of his horse and case of instru- 
ments, and sent him back jaded and worn 
out. About three o’clock in the afternoon 
John Dunne and many others came as far 
as the bridge with pikes, and Dr. Johnson 
turned them back; but not long after two 
or three hundred men armed with pikes, 
knives, and pitchforks, and bearing sticks 
with green rags fluttering from them, came 
in at the western side, headed by Malachi 
Delany on a white horse, and took posses- 
sion of the town; Dr. Johnson, as represen- 
tative of the yeomanry-guard, having ca- 
pitulated on condition of persons and pro- 
perty being safe.” 


Once established in the town, “the 
boys” were soon, after their own 
fashion, at free quarters. It is but 
justice, however, to the rebel forces. 
to record the traits of forbearance and 
courtesy which the fair annalist here 
relates :— 


“JT saw from an upper window a crowd 
coming towards our kitchen-door; I went 
down and found many armed men, who de- 
sired to have refreshments, especially drink. 
I brought them milk, and was cutting a loaf 
of bread when a little elderly man, called 
‘The Canny,’ took it kindly out of my hand 
and divided it himself, saying, ‘Be decent, 
boys, be decent.’ Encouraged by having 
found a friend, I ventured to tell them that 
so many armed men in the room frightened 
me. The warriors condescended to my 
fears. ‘We'll be out in a shot,’ they re- 
plied, and in a minute the kitchen was 
empty.” 


Shortly after a prisoner was brought 
into the town. It was Mr. Richard 
Yeates, sonto Squire Yeates of Moone 
—his yeomanry coat turned. An old 
man, a private of the corps to which 
he belonged, was brought into the 
parlour in which she and her husband 
sat at tea. : 


‘We made him sit down to tea, and in- 
vited also his captors, but they declined ; 
one of them went to the table and helped 
himself to bread and butter, looked at him- 
self in the mirror, and remarked it was ‘war 
time.’ The prisoner, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks, spoke sadly of his seven 
children; his guards strove to console him 
by telling him that ‘he was an honest Ro- 
man, and should not be hurt.’ Presently 
we heard a shot, and those strangers imme 
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diately said they ‘supposed Richard Yeates 
was shot.’ This was really the case. He 
was taken into a house, and in despite of 
his own entreaties, the endeavours of many 
others to save him, and even the efforts of 
Priest Cullen, who begged the life of the 
young man on his knees,—he was mur- 
dered, being piked and shot!” 


After the rebels had abandoned the 
town, we find this melancholy note :— 


“As my friend and I walked out to see a 
sick neighbour, we looked with fearful curi- 
osity over a wall, inside of which we saw 
lying the youthful form of the murdered 
Richard Yeates. There he had been thrown 
after his death, his clothes undisturbed, but 
his bosom all bloody. For many days after 
I thought my food tasted of blood, and at 
night I was frequently awakened by my 
feelings of horror, and stretched forth my 
hand to feel if my husband was safe at my 
side.” 


While these agitating sounds and 
sights were scaring the quiet inmates, 
scenes more stern were going on out- 
side. 

“A party of insurgents, as they went to 
the mill, met some of the wives of the sol- 


diers stationed there, whom they sent back . 


to tell their husbands that if they surren- 
dered they should not be injured. But the 
women, instead of delivering the message, 
ran shrieking to announce the approach of 
the rebels, and the soldiers prepared to stand 
on the defensive; but, when they saw such 
a multitude, fled. In the pursuit over 
Max’s-hill a soldier turned, fired, and shot 
Paddy Dempsy dead. They were soon 
overpowered, and their lives were spared 
only on condition that he who had killed 
the insurgent should be pointed out; with 
this hard alternative his comrades reluct- 
antly complied, and the soldier soon lay 
dead beside his victim. Another of the 
soldiers was killed by a shot from the Mill- 
field, which reached him about the middle 
of the avenue, and his remains are buried 
in the ditch just by the spot where he fell. 
Most of the others were wounded, but I be- 
lieve none mortally.” 


The insurgents now began to seize 
the horses of the townspeople; a 
reign of terror—the martial law of 
rebellion—was forthwith established, 
and men were everywhere pressed for 
the rebel service :— 


“A man afterwards came, with a horse- 
pistol in his hand, to take my husband. My 
brother had been previously taken, together 
with some of his guests. They were all to 
be brought to the camp in the hollow side of 
the hill at the east, and when the soldiers 
came, they should be placed, the insurgents 
said, in the front of the battle, to stop a 
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bullet if they would not fire one. This 
man, not finding my husband below, and 
thinking he was concealed, ran up stairs 
where our little children were in bed, with 
the huge pistol in his hand, swearing hor- 
ribly that he would send the contents of it 
through his head if he did not go with him. 
I stood at the door, less terrified than I 
could have expected, and asked a young 
man who had accompanied the other if they 
meant to kill us. ‘To kill you?’ he re- 
peated, in a tone expressive of surprise and 
sorrow at such a supposition. At length he 
prevailed on his angry companion to go 
away, threatening as he went, that if the 
Quakers did not take up arms their houses 
should be in flames, as ‘ Mr. Bayley’s was.’” 


The scrupulous quietude, truthful- 
ness, and kindness of the Quaker com- 
munity, and the consequent respect 
and good will in which they were held, 
exempted them, though not from the 
terrors, certainly from many of the 
actual dangers attendant upon these 
alternate occupations; the conse- 
quence of which was, that their panic- 
stricken neighboursregarded the house 
of Mr. Shackleton, the master of the 
school, as the only asylum which pro- 
mised protection in that direful crisis. 
Its great parlour presented a scene 
such as Walter Scott might have 
painted in a romance of civil war :— 

“Every one seemed to think that safety 
and security were to be found in my bro- 
ther’s house. Thither the insurgents brought 
their prisoners, and thither, also, their own 
wounded and suffering comrades. It was an 
awful sight to behold in that large parlour 
such a mingled assembly of throbbing, 
anxious hearts—my brother’s own family, 
silent tears rolling down their faces, the 
wives of the loyal officers, the wives of 
the soldiers, the wives and daughters of the 
insurgents, the numerous guests, the pri- 
soners, the trembling women—all dreading 
to see the door open, lest. some new distress, 
some fresh announcement of horrors should 
enter. It was awful; but every scene was 
now awful, and we knew not what a day 
might bring forth.” : 

Very curious, too, is the descrip- 
tion of the young girls dressed in white, 
with green ribbons, and ing 

ikes, who marched with the rebels, 

hey had, it seems, patrols and a 
countersign. “But it was long,” says 
Mrs. Leadbeater, “before they could 
decide uponthe pass-word. At length 
they fixed upon the word “Scourges” 
—a word, we may add, of terrible sig- 
nificance just then. We here note an- 
other instance of the chivalry of an 
Irish rebel :— 
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“Sentinels were placed in various parts 
of the village. One day, as I went to my 
brother’s, a sentinel called to a man who 
walked with me not to advance on pain of 
being shot. The sentinel was my former 
friend, ‘The Canny.’ I approached him 
and asked would he shoot me if I proceeded. 
‘Shoot you!’ exclaimed he, taking my hand 
and kissing it, adding a eulogium on the 
Quakers. I told him it would be well if 
they were all of our way of thinking, for 
then there would be no such work as the 
present. I thought I could comprehend 
“The Canny’s’ incoherent answer, ‘Ay, 
but you know our Saviour—the scourges, 
oh! the scourges!’ With little exception, 
we were kindly treated, and the females 
amongst us were frequently encouraged to 
dismiss our fears, with hearty shakes of the 
hand, and assurances that they would ‘burn 
those who would burn us.’” 


It was on the morning of the 24th 
May that the king’s troops had 
marched from the town; and almost 
simultaneously the insurgents had en- 
tered it. On the 27th the place was 
once more to change hands, and to ex- 
perience the horrors of a military re- 
taliation. On the day pores a 
Ropoedteat was made by Colonel 

ampbell, in command of the royal 
forces, to the effect, that six hostages 
should be sent in to him before an ap- 
pointed hour to secure the surrender 
of the rebels’ arms before the noon of 
the next day. Upon these terms he 
consented to spare the misguided peo- 
ple and the offending town. The 
general sentiment of the rebels was 
in favour of submission. “But,” 
says Mrs. Leadbeater, “a few still 
held out, and amongst these was a 
priest.” At all events, the hour of 
grace passed by unimproved; and at 
three o'clock next morning, the towns- 

eople were roused from their beds 

y the intelligence that the troops 
were close at hand. We must allow 
Mrs. Leadbeater, in her picturesque 
way, to relate what she saw of the 
soldiers’ entrance into Ballitore :— 


“We saw the glitter of arms through the 
dust which the horses of the 9th Dragoons 
made, galloping along the high road from 
Carlow. We heard the shots repeatedly 
fired. We saw the military descend the 
hill, cross the bridge, and halt before our 
house, where some dismounted and entered, 
and asked for milk and water. AsI handed 
it I trembled; my spirits, which had risen 
superior to the danger till now, fell; the 
dragoon perceived my emotion, and kindly’ 
told me I need not fear, that they came to 
protect us, adding, ‘It is well you were not 
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all murdered!’ Thus assured, I recovered 
my composure.” 


Other troops, not yet arrived, were 
marching upon the town. And in the 
meantime, the cavalry already there 
maintained an illusory inaction. Poor 
Mrs. Leadbeater writes— ; 


“T thought the bitterness of death was 
passed, but the work was not yet begun. 
Colonel Campbell's men, who had impa- 
tiently rested on their arms several hours, 
marched out of Athy. They took Narragh- 
more in their way, and directed their mis- 
taken rage against the newly erected house 
of Colonel Keatinge, planting cannon to 
destroy the dwelling which so much worth 
had inhabited. They mortally wounded 
John Carroll, cousin to the Colonel. This 
party of soldiers entered Ballitore exhausted 
by rage and fatigue; they brought cannon. 
Cannon in Ballitore! The horse and foot 
had now met. Colonel Campbell was here in 
person, and many other officers, The in- 
surgents had fled on the first alarm— 
the peaceable inhabitants remained. The 
trumpet was sounded; and the peaceable 
inhabitants were delivered up for two hours 
to the unbridled license of a furious soldiery ! 
How shall I continue the fearful narrative?” 


Portions of her narrative of what fol- 
lowed are among the most spirited 
and curious pieces of historical detail 
which illustrate that dreadful crisis, 
the interest of which will increase as 
time rolls on and manners change— 


“My mind never could arrange the 
transactions which were crowded into those 
two hours. Every house in the Burrow 
was in flames; a row of houses opposite to 
the school was also set on fire; none others 
were burnt immediately in the village, but 
a great many windows were broken, and 
when I heard this crash I thought it was 
cannon. We saw soldiers bending under 
loads of plunder. Captain Palmer came in 
to see me, and was truly solicitous about us, 
and insisted on giving us ‘a protection.” 
Soldiers came in for milk; some of their 
countenances were pale with anger, and 
they grinned at me, calling me names which 
I had never heard before. They said I had 
poisoned the milk which I gave them, and 
desired me to drink some, which I did with 
much indignation. Others were civil, and one 
inquired if we had had any United Irish- 
men in the house. I told them we had. In 
that fearful time the least equivocation, the 
least deception, appeared to me to be 
fraught with danger. The soldier continued 
his inquiry—‘Had they plundered us?’ 
‘No, except of eating and drinking.” ‘On 
free quarters,’ he replied, smiled, and went 
away.” 


The next military intruder was 
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more in keeping with the terrific 
scene— 


‘A fine-looking man, a soldier, came in, 
in an extravagant passion ; neither his rage 
nor my terror could prevent me from observ- 
ing that this man was strikingly handsome: 
he asked me the same question in the same 
terms; and I made the same answer. He 
cursed me with great bitterness, and raising 
his musket, presented it to my breast. I 
desired him not to shoot me. It seemed as 
if he had the will, but not the power to do 
so. He turned from me, dashed pans and 
jugs off the kitchen table with his musket, 
and shattered the kitchen window. Terri- 
fied almost out of my wits, I ran out of the 
house, followed by several women almost as 
much frightened as myself. When I fled 
my fears gained strength, and I believed my 
enemy was pursuing; I thought of throw- 
ing myself into the river at the foot of the 
garden, thinking the bullet could not hurt 
me in the water. One of our servants ran 
into the street to call for help. William 
Richardson and Charles Coote, who kindly 
sat. on their horses outside our windows, 
came in and turned the ruffian out of the 
house.” 


In disgusting contrast even with 
this miscreant soldier is the fat to- 
bacconist from Carlow, who lolled 
upon one of their chairs—an amateur 
in carnage and torture, who enter- 
tained the scared inmates with de- 
scriptions of the military executions 
with which the march of the soldiers 
had been signalized—-recounting, ex- 
ultingly, how many they had shot; 
and adding, “we burned one fellow 
in a barrel.” In the thick and glare 
of such a phantasmagoria there is 
something very refreshing in this lit- 
tle bit of contrast. 


“A soldier, who had been previously 
quartered at my mother’s, came to him, to 
beg leave to go see ‘the old mistress... My 
dear mother, who was now in the stage of 
second childhood, in her unconsciousness of 
what was passing, had lost the timidity of 
her nature, mingled and conversed freely in 
her simplicity with all parties, and was 
treated by all with the greatest respect and 
tenderness; for, amid the darkness of the 
tumult, some rays of light gleamed forth— 
some countenances expressed humanity and 
a weariness of the work of death.” 


The village physician, Dr. Johnson, 
was a suspected man, although, as 
Mrs. Leadbeater believes, most un- 
justly. He was arrested; and tumul- 
tuously carried along by a crowd of 
soldiers, who struck the buts of their 
muskets on his feet as he walked. 
They halted before “the shop of Mary 
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and Anne Doyle.” “The tumult was 
loud,” says Mrs. Leadbeater. “I be- 


lieve they called it a court-martial.” 
Several gentlemen and officers who 
knew him exerted themselves to save 
him. The rest is told with graphic 
horror by Mrs. Leadbeater :— 


“A short time before the end, a soldier 
came into our parlour, and, with a kind of 
bitter smile, told me they were going to 
hang the doctor. I said I hoped not, and 
went up to my children, trembling. One 
of our servants entered the room, and said 
the doctor was shot. I started up, and 
contradicted her; just then the trumpet 
sounded a retreat. The window near my 
bedside had for some time caused me a 
dread which I could not account for, save 
by having heard of persons being shot 
through windows. But to this window I 
now went mechanically, and saw stretched 
before it, lying on his back, the friend I had 
known from childhood—my neighbour, my 
physician. His arms were extended; there 
was a large wound in the lower part of his 
face; and his once graceful form and intel- 
ligent countenance were disfigured with 
more than the horrors of death. I took but 
one look; I cried aloud; and Anne Doyle 
led me away. We went to the back apart- 
ments; the glass of the windows was hot 
from the reflection of the burning houses, 
but I looked on them with a stupid com- * 
posure.” 


So soon as they were sufficiently 

recovered, Mrs. Leadbeater and her 
companion went to the house of the 
bereaved wife and children, not to 
console, but to share their grief. The 
widow’s first intimation of what had 
happened had come in the most 
shocking shape. She had not the 
faintest suspicion of her husband’s 
danger, 
“Until one of the Tyrone Militia came 
raging into the house, boasting that the 
doctor was shot, and calling for his wife, 
that he might cut her head off. She sank 
down upon her knees in a state that baffles 
description; her sister was little better, and 
the lamentations of the children touched 
even the hearts of the soldiers; so that in- 
stead of doing farther injury, they endea- 
voured to soothe their distress. I saw those 
mourners looking so sweet, so innocent, so 
sorrowful, that I could not bear it, but 
hastened into the garden; thither their ser- 
vant followed me to consult what should be 
dane with her master’s body.” 


Itis well that scenes like theseshould 
be remembered ; not as a theme for 
declamation, or a tradition of hatred, 
but as an exhibition of the miseries 
and terrors uniformly attendant upon 
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civil war. In these annals we en- 
counter those trifling allusions which 
fancy could not anticipate, and which 
stamp the narrative as that of an 
eye-witness—pregnant with unim- 
aginable horror. The neighbours 
dared not harbour even the corpses of 
their friends, lest the act should be 
construed into a complicity with their 
fatal disaffection. They watched them 
carefully where they lay, and drove 
away the swine, who were waiting to 
make a disgusting repast upon the 
remains. “For several months,” says 
Mrs. Leadbeater, “there was no sale 
for bacon cured in Ireland, from the 
well-founded dread of the hogs hav- 
ing fed upon the flesh of men.” The 
horrors of the insurrection did not 
subside with its suppression. Disor- 
ganization, terror, and violence lon, 
survived it. The outlaws conceale 
themselves in the natural fastnesses 
of the mountains, and descended in 
the night-time to plunder the defence- 
less villages beneath them. There 
was hardly a family in the country, 
poor or rich, who had not some one 
to mourn after the national convul- 
sion had expended itself. 


“ Late one evening, as we leaned over the 
bridge, we saw a gentleman and lady wa- 
tering their horses at the river, attended by 
servants fully armed. They wore mourning 
habits, and though young and newly mar- 
ried, looked very serious and sorrowful. 
heir chastened appearance, their armed 
servants, the stillness of the air scarcely 
broken by a sound, rendered the scene very 
impressive. We very rarely saw any of the 
gentry; when we did, they were generally 
dressed in deep black; for what family had 
not lost a member? Mourning was the 
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language—mourning was the dress of the 
country.” 

If the work contained no more than 
the simple and tremendous story of 
the sack of Ballitore, it would have 
claimed, for the sake of its terrible 
moral, no less than of its peculiar his- 
torical value, our most serious atten- 
tion. But it supplies other and hap- 
pier material for thought ; and chief a- 
mong these, a series of original letters 
from Edmund Burke, and of pleasant 
and kindly anecdotes of that simple 
and noble-hearted genius. These we 
have not ventured to touch upon in a 
review already, as some will think, of 
disproportioned length. They would 
furnish ample material for a separate 
paper, and will be read in future bio- 
graphies as among the pleasantest 
illustrations of his playful and affec- 
tionate nature. We have preferred, 
however, dwelling upon the very 
special characteristic of the book, and 
treating it chiefly as a curiously min- 
ute and vivid painting of village life 
in the days of our grandfathers and 
great - grandfathers; and as havin 
contributed, moreover, colour and 
detail, to that great history of the 
Trish insurrection of ’98, which must 
yet be written in tesselation. What 
would we not give for so brightly 
tinted a photograph of village society, 
life, and scenery in the days of Shaks- 
peare? No amount of intelligence 
or skill is thrown away upon the pro- 
duction of such a picture; and there- 
fore we accept these “ Annals of Bal- 
litore,” circumscribed and obscure as 
is the circle of which they treat, as 
a contribution to history in its best 
sense. 
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TWO GOSSIPING-BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


“THE Rifle in Cashmere’* is the 
journal of a keen sportsman, whom 
Indian service—for he bore Her Ma- 
jesty’s commission—introduced to all 
manner of Oriental game and sport- 
ing adventures. He tells them, like a 
lively mess-table rattle, with a good- 
humoured assurance and an unflag- 
ging flow of animal spirits. Just four 
years ago he landed at Kurrachee. 
His regiment was ordered to Rawul 
Pindee, #@ Moultan, and our lively 
watrior seems to have viewed the 
country with the eye of a poacher 
rather than of a strategist. “‘ Black 
partridges, deer, and pig,” he observes, 
‘seemed to abound all along our 
road.”’ Never mind—a man is not 
the worse soldier for loving the crack 
of a rifle in the perilous sport of those 
countries; and we thank him for 
sparing us his opinions upon the art 
military, and sticking to the topic of 
which he is thoroughly master, and 
which most men relish, at least in the 
recital. Near Pindee, we are happy 
to learn, he found a good snipe jheel, 
and plenty of quail. This, however, 
‘was mere small-shot practice, and his 
rifle was first employed against the 
ravine deer. Tigers, he regretfully 
remarks, were not numerous in the 
vicinity, and their habits here are 
more vagabond and uncertain than 
down the country. It was near Pin- 
dee, however, he tells us, that Cap- 
tain Colby, of the 98th, a famous 
rifle shot, was killed by a tiger. “ He 
thought that the tiger was dead, and 
a oo it too soon after it was 
shot.” 

In 1858 he had six weeks leave, 
and went to Khagan with a friend. 
It was a tract nearly unknown to 
Europeans, and amazing were the 
rumours that reached them of the 
game to befound there. Disappoint- 
ment, however, was, for the present 
at least, his lot. 

“We went up Khagan,” he says, “but 
soon returned, having got no sport. One 
day we saw a battue after ibex, conducted 
by the Khagan chiefs. They surrounded a 


hill with their retainers, and drove a flock 
of ibex. They only killed one, a fine male. 
All the Sepoys fired into the flock. A bul- 
let happened to lame one. About fifty more 
shots were fired at him, and he received two 
more balls. Then he fell down a ravine, 
where the dogs were let loose .at him, and 
the noble brute was finally killed by a blow 
from the blunt end of a hatchet. I went 
home, feeling as if I had just witnessed a 
murder. A battue for pheasants is bad 
enough, but driving ibex is like sacrilege.” 


Returning to Peshawur, they passed 
through the Puckli valley, “a once- 
noted place for black partridges,” he 
pensively observes, “now nearly all 
gone.” 

In the summer of 1859, having ob- 
tained two months’ leave, he started 
once more for Khagan. The Com- 
missioner of Huzara gave him a guard, 
and he reached Khagan in the month 
of May. “The three chief syads”’ 
he describes ‘with a graphic brevity— 
“Univer Shah, a tall man, like an 
ogre, with an awful voice; Mergul 
Shah, afflicted with a great gédvire ; 
and Zamin Shah, who dyed his beard 
a different colour every-day, and had 
murdered his brother to get his pro- 
perty.” ‘These agreeable “syads” 
assigned him two men, Jemalli and 
Elam by name, to show him the 
game. These consisted ot ibex, bears, 
brown and black, and musk deer. 
The ibex ground was as yet inaccessi- 
ble on account of the snows which 
still lay unmelted upon the hills. 
Here, however, as he punctual re- 
cords—“ upon the 6th”—he had his 
first shot at a bear. The distance was 
very long, and the shot, he honestly 
allows, but a “fluke.” Still the bear 
was hit, and they “tracked him, after 
several hours over snow, to a cave.” 
There they left him, and returning 
next morning found him dead. And 
here he confers a wrinkle upon the 
inexperienced bear-hunter :—“If a 
bear takes to a cave, leave him there, 
and return next day and put dogs in. 
It er only foolhardy to go in your- 
self,’ 





* “The Rifle in Cashmere.” By Arthur Brinckman, late of Her Majesty’s 94th 


Regiment. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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A few days later he killed another 
bear. While doing so, his pose may 
possibly have been graceful, but cer- 
tainly not comfortable. “ In firing at 
him,” he says, ‘‘I was obliged to stand 
on the toe of my left leg, Jemalli 
holding up my right, and, with my 


left arm round a piece of rock, the. 


fingers just supporting the rifle.” The 
hear, it seems, was lying asleep. 
Every thing, however, we suppose, is 
fair against a bear—otherwise our of- 
ficer might possibly again have gone 
home, “feeling as if he had just wit- 
nessed a murder.” 

These rough-coated gentry, how- 
ever, even when taken sleeping, do 
not always succumb so easily :— 


“On the 20th,” he writes, ‘“‘I had a nar- 
row escape. I shot at a bear asleep on a 
ledge of rock, and hit him in the neck; the 
next barrel missed him, and he charged full 
tilt. I turned for my spare rifle, and found 
Jemalli clubbing it over his head, and im- 
ploring me to get behind him. I just had 
time to wrench it out of his hand, and fire 
into the bear, now almost at my feet. The 
bear swerved and fell over the rocks. It 
was a small bear, and very old. I had no 
idea that the ledge of the rock did not run 
round; of course, hruin was not going to 
sit still and be shot at.” 


Another very critical escape had 
our military sportsman on the same 
excursion :— 


“I came,” he says, “on a bear lying 
asleep. I had my fourteen-bore rifle in my 
hand, the locks of which were out of order. 
I fired, and both barrels exploded together, 
missing the bear. He got up and camea 
few steps towards me, and was now not five 
yards off. Jemalli, who was so plucky 
yesterday, ran off, leaving me to face bruin 
with an empty rifle. The bear stood wink- 
ing at me, and cocking his head on one side. 
I stood still, hoping to jump aside if he 
charged, and staring him full in the face. 
How it would have ended, I know not, but 
luckily Jemalli, in his panic, fell down a 
ditch, and managed to explode my other 
rifle. The bear turned round at the report 
and went slowly off.” 


Perhaps the most curious story of 
this sort of sport recorded in the book 
is that which illustrates the extraor- 
dinary tenacity of life exhibited by a 
bear. If the cat has nine lives, bruin 
would appear to have thirteen :— 


“Three months after my return to Pe- 
shawur,” he writes, “ A——, of my regi- 
ment, returned from a trip to Cashmere. 
He had killed several bears. One of them 
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took thirteen bullets to kill it! A large 
number; but I have no doubt of the fact. 
He (A of ours, not the bear) told me 
the story himself, and showed me the skin. 
Thirteen balls through the tail, claws, or 
ears, would not kill any animal; but these 
were all about the right place, except three, 
which were a little behind in the ribs. 
Some of the bullets were conical, fired from. 
my 14-bore rifle, some 19-gauge conical, 
and others spherical bullets from a 14- 
bore shot-gun. A followed the bear 
to a ravine, after he had fired about ten 
shots into him, and he found bruin lying 
down apparently dead. He fired another 
shot to make sure, on which the bear got 
up and charged, sending A and his 
Shikaree down a khud, smashing the stocks 
of his guns, and dinging the barrels of my 
rifle in the fall. The bear was finally killed 
by rolling a piece of rock down upon his 
head. It was a male bear, but by no means 
a, large one.” 











The largest ‘brown bear he ever 
killed, was six feet ten inches. 
“Bruin,” he adds, “is a very active 
animal, considering his bulk and look, 
and will bound over places where a 
man cannot follow.” The black bear, 
however, in Cashmere, affords no 
sport whatsoever :—- 


‘During the summer and autumn they are 
all down among the villages, climbing the 
trees for mulberries or walnuts. You have 
only to walk to the tree and fire, and bruin 
falls dead, or scuttles off to the jungle. 
Early in the morning or twilight is the 
best time to seek for them; and also, if you 
like, by moonlight. Occasionally they seem 
startled at smelling you, but generally do 
not, because they are accustomed to see 
and hear the villagers near them all.day. 
Of a night, if a bear is up a tree, go under- 
neath with a lighted torch ; the natives say 
that if you kindle a fire the bear will remain 
up the tree tilldaylight. A bear must be a 
fool, indeed, to do so; but I know that they 
will remain long enough to let you shoot at 
them, if you take a lantern under a cloth, 
and suddenly show it when under the tree. 
The black bear when hit, gives several 
angry growls, as if swearing at you; the 
brown only gives one growl, as if saying, 
oh! in pain. If not killed dead, and you 
follow up the bear in the jungle, you should 
be very careful. No matter how sharp you 
and your shikaree may be, you are no match 
for bruin when you are creeping among 
thorns and bushes. Black bears here af- 
ford no sport; it is not shooting at all, it 
is merely potting a black thing in a tree.” 


The following caution is worth 
reading :— 

“Take care you do not mistake a young 
black ox for a big black bear. I have 
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known this occur several times, and, oddly 
enough, the majority of the accidents hap- 
pened to members of the medical profession. 
However, the cost of an ox here is not much ; 
so if you kill one by mistake, it will not 
ruin you.” 


In Cashmere, at a place called Nurla, 
he hired a native shikaree :— 


‘¢He was a dapper little fellow, with a 
long pig-tail; scarcely a hair on his face; 
eyes that seemed to be always laughing, as 
if they were gazing at something funny; ear- 
rings in his ears, rings on his fingers ; im- 
mensely fond of chaffing, continually playing 
practical jokes, possessing a fund of anecdote, 
and plenty of cheek; very fond of wine, and 
flirting with every woman he met indoors 
or out. In [fact, he was the most viva- 
cious, jolly little fellow I ever had to do 
with out here; and worth his weight in 
gold, pigtail and all, to any one travelling 
through Ladak.” 


At Chumra he had the honour of 
sleeping in the same room with “a 
deity,” who occupied a corner. “ It 
was a picture of a man in red making 
horrible faces, with serpents twisting 
about his body.” 


“ At night I was awoke,” says our sports- 
man, “ by the entrance of a Llama, a lamp, 
and a lump of flour and a cup of hot tea. 
This offering was reverently deposited at 
the foot of the gorgeous altar. I resolved 
to get up early and hide the offering, and 
then see if the Llama would think that his 
god had eaten it. But I awoke too late, 
and saw my reverend friend walking out of 
the room with it. He nearly upset it all 
giving me a salaam as he closed the door.” 


We may here mention, in passing, 
one of those trifling afflictions pecu- 
liar—in degree, at least—to the coun- 
try, and against which even the pluck 
and animation of our BIDSy sportsman 
are not wholly proof. The fleas in 
Cashmere hesolemnly pronouncesto be 
“a great nuisance.” Your shirt you 
must change morning and night ; you 
must sleep, like a patriarch, in your 
tent or in the open air, and never “in 
a house at a village when you come 
toa halt. All your clothes and bed- 
ding should be hung up in the sun 
during the whole day.” He recom- 
mends a bag of mint as the best pre- 
servative against this plague, and pro- 
nounces the “mercury dodge” recom- 
mended in Galton’s “ Art of Travel” 
a total failure. That ubiquitous 
scourge of hot countries, the mos- 
quito, swarms also in Cashmere, 
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especially, of course, along the rivers, 
in such clouds as to extract from our 
indomitable sportsman the remark 
that he “never saw so many before 
anywhere.” 

As we are upon the subject of the 
animated nuisances of Cashmere, we 


-must not omit allusion to the snakes. 


“T told Sultan,” he says, “‘to fetch 
my breakfast, which was wrapped up 
in a blanket lying some few yards be- 
hind. On opening the blanket out 
rolled two great snakes, one of which 
we killed. They were snakes of the 
venomous kind, and very deadly 
wounds are inflicted by them, accord- 
ing to the natives.” Open-air sleep- 
ing in a country infested not only 
with the minor tormentors previously 
mentioned, but by reptiles of this 
kind, with a liking for blankets and 
snug lying, one would suppose a very 
serious set-off against the pleasures of 
this rough, vagrant, and exciting ex- 
istence. 

In Cashmere the bears form a prin- 
cipal attraction. Since our military 
men have made that country a sport- 
ing haunt the species has, of course, 
suffered severely, and in many places 
is on the verge of actual extinction. 
Bear-walks formerly inhabited by a 
dozen have now but a single denizen. 
Besides those that escape wounded 
and subsequently die of their hurts, 
200, our rifleman calculates, are killed 
every year in Cashmere. There is 
also a great deal of ibex shooting—a 
sport which he seems to have en- 
joyed thoroughly. Burril shooting he 
holds in comparative contempt. 


“At the foot of the Snow pass I saw a 
flock of burril, and killed three,” he tells us, 
“twoatoneshot. They wereall huddled to- 
gether undersome rocks. I think them avery 
stupid, uninteresting animal. They are very 
easy to stalk. If you keep still you may 
empty all your barrels at them, then follow 
again, and kill some more out of the same 
flock. They are not nearly such fine ani- 
mals as the ouriar, and, not being so know- 
ing, don’t afford such good sport. I dare 
say they may afford better sport when they 
have been much hunted, but I never met a 
clever flock of the species.” 


His ouriar shooting in India occu- 
pies nearly a chapter, but to the 
uninitiated the stalking, wounding, 
tracking, and, ultimately, the killing 
of these fine animals would prove 
rather monotonous reading. 

Some of his general remarks and 
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special counsels are well worthy of 
attention, and will be found useful 
everywhere. Careand good nerve he 
pronounces to be the only safeguard 
against “accidents with fire-arms.” 


‘Tt is all very well to say, ‘never let 
your rifle point at yourself or any one else.’ 
You cannot help it during a long day on the 
hills. I never put a hammer to full-cock, 
except when raising my rifle to fire. I do 
not suppose that either of my rifles was at 
full-cock five minutes during the whole 
time I was in Cashmere. On getting near 
game it was always at half-cock. When 
taking my shot I used to squat or kneel 
first, then cock, aim, and fire. I never had 
both barrels cocked at once—you never re- 
quire it. I once saw a friend load and 
press on a fresh cap with his thumb, and 
his gun exploded. I suppose a particle of 
flint must have got into his pocket among 
the caps. A Punjaub shikaree once let off 
my rifle close behind me—he was examin- 
ing the locks. Once, in Ladak, I heard 
click, click! and turning I found my coolie 
had got one hammer at full cock, the other 
down on the nipple. They seem to look on 


fire-arms as playthings.” 


He attributes much of his success 
to the fact that his dress was always 
of the same colour as the rocks. Even 
when he had fired and continued to 
stand in the same position from which 
he had discharged his rifle, owing to 
this uniformity of tint, he escaped de- 
tection, although the buck at which 
he had fired was standing but 150 
yards away, and looking full in his 
ria yet unable to distinguish 


The author is strictly a sportsman. 
He does not affect to be either a 
painter or a poet. The rocks and 
woods of the romantic scenery through 
which he marches are simply covers 
for game or natural screens for the 
advancing marksman. We could have 
wished a little more catholicity of en- 
joyment—that he had sometimes been 
ess of a sportsman and more of a 
tourist, and that he had attempted 
for his own craft something in the 
i and picturesque spirit of gentle 
saac Walton. The cases, however, 
are hardly parallel. The stalker— 
especially in such acountry—has little 
leisure ; in fact his eye is as completely 
preoccupied in his search for the 
proper object for his rifle as that of a 
marksman moving through a country 
in occupation of the enemy’s tirrail- 
leurs. It is,in its own way, as anxious 
and engrossing an advance ; and the 
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habit of concentration, it would seem, 
after a week or so, becomes so intense 
that the mind of the sportsman, even 
in his tent or stretched on his blanket, 
is still tracking the game and provid- 
ing for the certainty of his shot. The 
writer shows, however, that he pos- 
sesses powers of general observation 
and lively description, though he 
seems to grudge their exercise, as 50 
much time and attention diverted 
from his legitimate calling. 

On the whole, the “ Rifle in Cash- 
mere” is a fresh, stirring book. No 
man with even the latent instincts of 
a sportsman can travel over its pages 
without catching something of the 
writer’s enthusiasm. He never tires. 
The necessities of nature—life itself 
he holds cheap in comparison with 


-@ good day’s stalking, or an exciting 


trial of quickness and courage with a 
wounded and infuriated bear. Like 
every thorough sportsman he is some- 
thing of a naturalist, and notes the 
habits of the animals with whom he 
has to deal with a keen eye and a 
sure memory. Those who design at 
any time to explore, rifle in hand, the 
country he has visited, and which is 
every year becoming more and more 
frequented by British sportsmen, will 
do well to study this bright, practical, 
and well-filled volume : to them it 
is as much a necessity as their tent or 
their “battery.” But all who enjoy 
a good day’s march over mountain 
and through woodland, relieved every 
now and then by a clever piece of 
stalking and a sportsmanlike rifle- 
shot, and can relish an infusion of 
danger akin to the excitement of out- 
post warfare, into the ordinary adven- 
tures of our moors, mountains, and 
forests, will read these pages with in- 
tense relish. 


“ KANGAROO-LAND” affords us a 
sketchy butforcible picture of Austra- 
lian life, by one who “congratulates 
himself on having graduated in the 
colonial college of endurance’’—who 
has been something more than a spec- 
tator of its scenery and society—an 
actor and a labourer in the thick of 
the great Australian colonial enter- 
prise, so chequered with adventure, 
suffering and fortune. We have met 
with books more picturesque and ex- 
citing—though these pages are by no 
means deficient in life and colour— 
but with none more palpably stamped 
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with the characters of good faith and’ 


accurate observation, and with few 
written in a healthier and more 
liberal spirit. ‘So far from having 
any thing like a feeling of degrada- 
tion,” says the writer, “when I speak 
of my labouring life in Australia, I 
feel conscious of having been raised 
by it to a higher level, for in it I have 
learned to separate tinsel from reality; 
to understand, without any republi- 
canism, the true grounds upon which 
all men are equal.” “The heart is 
the common level where all meet as 
brethren; and that is the level where- 
on, whenever I meet my fellow-men, 
I have learned, I trust, to meet them 
on equal terms.” This is the true 
moral of that life of sometimes wild 
and sometimes dull labour, of topsy- 
turvy vicissitude, startling intima- 
cies, utter denudation of traditional 
distinctions and simply conventional 
advantages, and, above all, of that 
frank athleticmatching of man against 
man in the up-hill struggle for exist- 
ence in its rudest forms, its greatest 
capabilities, and its wildest dangers, 
which form the conditions of active 
life in Australia. 

It was a three months’ voyage out; 
and all that time they sighted land 
but once, when becalmed off St. An- 
tonio, one of the Cape de Verde 
Islands. We allude to this not un- 
common incident simply as supplying 
one of the prettiest specimens of Mr. 
Polehampton’s talent for descrip- 
tion :— 


“The island,” he says, ‘‘ was less than a 
quarter of a mile distant ; and very beauti- 
ful its outline appeared through the morn- 
- ing haze that enveloped it. Indeed, both 
it and the sea, as still and clear as glass, 
with a delicate rosy tinge towards the east, 
looked beautiful as a dream of the Hespe- 
rides. But our hopes of getting ashore, 
and revelling in a tropical abundance of 
fruit, were soon dispelled; for we had not 
been becalmed more than two or three hours 
when the water near the island lost its 
glassy smoothness, and became agitated 
with little waves, just like an island lake 
when a sudden breeze crisps its surface. 
The effect of this land-breeze on the water 
could be seen from the ship some little time 
before we felt its influence. The contrast 
between the roughening water and the yet 
perfectly unruffled surface between the ship 
and it, was strikingly beautiful, the boun- 
dary between the two being well defined, up 
to the moment when the huge ship—till then 
so helplessly immovable—ijnclined grace- 
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fully to the breeze, as if instinct with sudden - 
life, like a sea-bird with wings ready 
spread.” 


On landing at Sydney, he is imme- 
diately struck by the “thoroughly 
English appearance” of the city and 
all its belongings. A sprinkling of 
handsome public buildings, such as 
the Government House and the Ex- 
change agreeably surprise him. But 
his predominant gee ng ie from an 
inspection of the place, is that of a 
“quiet, steady prosperity,” contrast- 
ing very strongly and agreeably with 
his after-experiences of ‘‘ the uncom- 
fortable money-grasping bustle of 
Melbourne, where for some time after 
the gold discoveries, few peopleseemed 
to think it worth their while, or in- 
deed to have time to be civil.” These 
English associations and ‘illusions of 
home were, however, soon and curi- 
ously disturbed :— 


‘* As I sat,” he writes, “at the open win- 
dow in the cool of the evening, overlooking 
the demesne, I was puzzled as to the origin 
of a deafening sound, like the noise of an 
army of watchmen working their rattles. 
vigorously. On inquiry I found that it 
proceeded from the crickets in the park, 
which are certainly gifted with more power- 
ful and less pleasing organs of sound than 
the hearth crickets of England, immortal- 
ized by Dickens.” 


His next point was Newcastle, from 
whence he set sail for Williamstown, 
en route for Melbourne, in a ship laden 
with coal and horses, and with a com- 
pany of fellow-passengers partly dig- 
gers, partly scamps, and all uncouth 
and melodramatic in their get up— 
“all shaggy hair,” says their respect- 
able fellow-traveller; “long beards, 
moustaches, and jack-boots; altoge- 
ther not unlike a company of bandits 
or pirates.” On this voyage, one 
evening, the passengers, playing at 
cardsor otherwise amusing themselves 
below, were suddenly called on deck 
by an unusual commotion. There, on 
hastening forward, they saw a small 
vessel, very near but stillindistinct, for 
it was already dark, andadriving surge 
between. “ It seemed,” says our au- 
thor, ‘‘ that we could not, except by 
a miracle, avoid running her down,” 
in which case all on board must have. 
perished, as the weather would not 
have permitted the lowering of a 
boat. “Our ship,” he says, “ was 
on the summit of a huge wave, the 
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little vessel in the hollow beneath, 
and we were breathlessly awaiting 
the crash, fully ent that the 
next moment would send her to the 
bottom ; but providentially no crash 
came, though we shaved close to her 
stern.” e@ can quite conceive the 
“nervous creeping sensation” with 
which our kindly traveller returned 
to his cabin. 

About thesametimea little incident 
occurred which let a new light in upon 
our author respecting some of the spe- 
cialties of Australian character. In 
the course of their rough voyage man 
of the horses on board were killed, 
and, among the number, three belong- 
ing to a steerage passenger; where- 
upon the cabin passengers, touched 
with pity, subscribed £30 towards 
making up his loss: upon which, the 
recipient of the bounty, who turned 
out to be a richer man than many of 
the contributors to the fund for his 
relief, and being moreover, as Mr. 
Polehampton suspects, an old convict, 
observed, as he pocketed the money, 
with a cool pele that “ though he 
didn’t want it himself, it would do 
for a spree,” and he and his compa- 
nions accordingly celebrated a three- 
days’ orgie of uproarious drunkenness 
in the steerage. We suspect, from 
the stern epithet “villain,” applied 
to this lost sheep, that the Rev. Ar- 
thur Polehampton was among his 
misguided benefactors. 

hen Mr. Polehampton reached 
Melbourne, that city was in the height 
of the nugget fever, immensely over- 
crowded, and prodigiously dear and 
inconvenient. The houses were gene- 
rally constructed of wood, and of 
one story only. <A crop of handsome 
stone houses, shops, and public build- 
ings, have since grownup. Then it 
was little better than a great encamp- 
ment of wooden huts—no foot pave- 
ments—the streets ankle-deep, and 
often deeper, in mud—no efficient 
drainage. “T have seen,’ he says, 
“some of the streets after two or 
three days’ rain, with streams of water 
too wide to jump, on either side, and 
the lucky owners of drays reaping a 
golden harvest by carting people 
across at six pence ahead.” Such as 
it was, the town just then was swarm- 
ing with diggers ‘‘ down for a spree,” 
driving about in carriages hired at in- 
credible prices, and accompanied by 
expensively but gaudily dressed wo- 
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men. “TI recollect one woman, a 
bride, I imagine,” writes our traveller, 
“dressed in light satin, and a profusion 
of gold chains, bracelets, &c.; her face, 
hands, and feet being ludicrously out 
of character with her finery.” The 
momentary wealth and utter impro- 
vidence of these diggers pouring into 
Melbourne with but one idea in com- 
mon, that of getting rid of their gold 
in the most expeditious way, quite 
upset all commercial precedents and 
proprieties. Nothing could exceed 
the cool insolence of the Melbourne 
tradespeople to their customers. ‘On 
several occasions,” he writes, ‘‘ I have 
seen articles thrown rudely on a coun- 
ter, and if a selection was not made 
from them, the customer was roughly 
told to get what he required else- 
where.” Among other things we 
learn that change for a sixpence was 
never given, nor indeed expected, 
that coin having much the same mar- 
ket value as farthingsat home. The 
pactcelian inundation, so magical and 
monstrous, which for a time quite 
turned the heads of the Melbourne 
shopocracy, has, since then, receded, 
and the ascendancy of the yard-mea- 
sure and the scissors been moderated. 
“‘ Increased competition, and an occa- 
sional glut of goods in the market, 
have, since then,’ says our author, 
‘brought them, in a very great mea- 
sure, to their senses. Diggers, too, 
can now purchase nearly all they 
require on the gold-fields at about 
the same rate as in Melbourne; and 
as there are all kinds of places of 
amusement, such as theatres, &c., on 
the diggings, they frequently prefer 
enjoying their holidays there to Mel- 
bourne.” The social confusion pro- 
duced by the then state of things was 
as startling as the commercial. The 
whole theory and practice of subor- 
dination had vanished —‘‘in many 
respects,” we are told, “the relative 
positions of master and servant were 
changed,” or, rather, reversed. Ser- 
vants were in such request, and so 
disposed to try their luck at the dig- 

ings, that no master presumed to 
find the slightest fault, and all had to 
treat them with the most ceremonious 
indulgence and respect. “In fact,” 
says Mr. Polehampton, “ there was a 
regular Saturnalia going on.” In one 
case a master was deserted by all his 
men, who went to the diggings in a 
body, so that he was compelled to 
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leave his business, and went to the 
diggings himself, where he was glad 
at length to accept the situation of 
cook to his former servants. Highly- 
coloured tales of terror were in circu- 
lation of the prowess and ferocity of 
the “ bush-rangers”’ of the Black 
Forest. These awful reports were en- 
couraged by the gunsmiths, who were 
driving a prodigious trade upon the 
apprehensions of the “new chums,” 
the slang denomination of fresh arriv- 
als from the parent country.. Mr. 
Polehampton was offered £10 by a 
eee pe fora pair of pistols, for which 

e had given but thirty shillings in Li- 
verpool. The smallest Colt’s revolver 
brought from £30 to £40. Thealarm 

roduced by the rumours before al- 
uded to produced corresponding pre- 
parations on the part of the “new 
chums.” 


‘‘The new arrivals, some of whom had 
possibly never fired a gun in their lives, 
frequently armed themselves to such an un- 
necessary extent,that they might very easily 
have been mistaken for bush-rangers them- 
selves, equipped as they often were, not only 
with guns and pistols, but also with daggers 
or long knives, and wearing jack-boots and 
huge beards, by way of imparting a fero- 
cious aspect to their countenances.” 


' These measures were not always, 
however, successful. The anecdote 
which follows savours of the old Eng- 
lish comedy and long-bow. We may 
reasonably apprehend, however, that 
it is, at least, founded on fact. 


‘‘ The bush-rangers were not always to be 
duped by appearances; and I knew of one 
well-authenticated case, in which a party of 
ten, armed cap-d-pie, were stopped by one 
unarmed bush-ranger, at whose order they 
all laid down their guns, which he dis- 
charged; and having made them give up 
their money, contemptuously returned, and 
allowed them to go on their way.” 


He found, indeed, the standards of 
fashion—like nearly every thing else 
here—inverted. The ambition of these 
“new chums,” especially the younger 
ones, to pass for “old hands” in the 
colony; and the elaboration of their 
toilet, and the affectations of their vo- 
cabulary toward this end, curiously 
illustrate the arbitrary character of 
fashion, as well as that abject imita- 
tiveness and self-diffidence, in which 
the worship of the mode has its springs. 


‘“They endeavour to gain this point by 
all manner of expedients—by encouraging 
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the growth of their beards and moustaches 
to a prodigious length, as well as by affect- 
ing a colonial style of dress, and wearing 
dirty, battered, cabbage-tree hats. But 
their efforts to appear colonial are not always 
so harmless; and as swearing is an unusu- 
ally common habit among the colonists, new 
arrivals often endeavour, and most success- 
fully too, to become proficients in this easily 
acquired art, and soon add the stock of 
oaths peculiar to the colony (and very pe- 
culiar some of them are), to the ‘home’ vo- 
cabulary.” 


At length our traveller and his 
comrades are fairly on the march to 
the Bendigo diggings; their pack- 
horses loaded “to the last ounce” with 
tent, flour, bacon, tea, blankets, and 
other necessaries. The wardrobe was 
scant and simple enough. 


‘“T found,” he says, ‘three shirts (one, 
an outer one, of blue serge), three pair of 
socks, two pair of moleskin unmentionables, 
a strong pilot jacket, and a strong spare 
pair of boots—as much as I could conve- 
niently take with me, and indeed amply 
sufficient for the primitive life we were about 
to lead; though such a wardrobe may seem 
alarming enough to a civilized community, 
I packed what was not actually in wear in 
a little oil-skin knapsack, with a small book 
or two.” 


They halted for the night only seven 
miles from Melbourne. The rain de- 
scended in torrents, and evening was 
closing. The tent was pitched ;.and 
the first grand difficulty experienced 
was in lighting their fire. The wood 
was soaked in rain. Luckily, one of 
the travellers was practised in the 
peculiar emergencies of Bush life, and 
rescued them from the miseries of a 
fireless bivouac. 


“He gathered a quantity of gum-tree 
leaves, which contain a great proportion of 
gas, and are sometimes used in Australia in 
the manufacture of gas, where coal is not 
to be had, and placed over them all the dead 
wood we could tind about; he then stripped 
some bark from the side of a stringy bark- 
tree, least exposed to the rain, made a mi- 
niature fire with it, on a shovel, under shel- 
ter of the tent, to the great annoyance of 
our eyes and nostrils, and placed it under 
the pile of wet fuel and gum leaves outside; 
and, after a little perseverance, we soon had 
a roaring fire, to which we added, from time 
to time, huge logs, as large as two of us 
could carry, from the surrounding forest.” 


The great prime necessary of arti- 
ficial existence thus supplied, the 
tired party were soon cheered by the 
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music of a singing kettle, and soothed 
into a sense of comfort by tobacco- 
pipes, and those “ pannikins”’ of hot 
tea, which are the chief luxury and 
strength of the Australian traveller 
and digger. Seated withiu their snow- 
white tent, with the cheerful glare of 
the bonfire outside, and these com- 
forts to employ them, the party ex- 
persis a novel sense of enjoyment, 

eightened by the rattle of the rain 
upon the impenetrable canvas, the 
roaring of the wind, and the groaning 
of the huge trees above them. 


‘““ What a cozy little oasis our tent pre- 
sented for the storm to beat upon! The 
sense of comparative comfort being rather 

enhanced than otherwise by the apprehen- 
sion that it might be but very short-lived ; 
that a stronger gust than ordinary might 
prove at any moment too much for the tent 
ropes, which as yet held the ground pretty 
well, though straining greatly. All our 
hopes for the time were centred in them, as 
a sailor in his cable, when anchored on a 
lee-shore. Several times, as a blast every 
now and then swept down upon us with a 
roar, like the concentrated fury of many wild 
beasts, making the very ground shake under 
us, and bringing large branches here and 
there crashing to the ground, we thought it 
impossible that the tent could withstand it 
any longer.” 


Rope and canvas, however, stood it 
out gallantly, and the night was safely 
passed—the first under canvas, in the 
wilderness—with that sense of adven- 
ture and independence which has so 

reat a fascination for the beginner. 

otwithstanding all these agremens, 
however, Mr. Polehampton, it is ad- 
mitted, was not much troubled with 
sleep during the hours passed on this 
occasion in his blanket. Excitement 
may possibly have contributed; but 
the result is mainly referable to a very 
peculiar concert, with which for the 
first time he was regaled. 


‘* As the last cloud departed, and left the 
moon shining steadily, a Babel of voices 
from curious wild animals and birds com- 
menced; such as, I should imagine, is sel- 
dom heard out of Australia—most uncanny 
sounds. First there was a groundwork noise 
of frogs, unlike any thing ever heard in Eng- 
land. This was accompanied by a sound, at 
an interval of a second or so, like that pro- 
duced by pulling the string of a violoncello ; 
and a loud regular tapping, like a carpenter 
hitting a thin board with a hammer. Now 
and then this concert was enlivened by the 
indescribably disagreeable squeal of the 
wild cat, which must be heard to be duly 
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appreciated. Any further attempt at sleep 
was out of the question. There were other 
noises, but the above were the most promi- 
nent, and continued unceasingly till dawn, 
at the first streak of which the ‘voices of the 
night’ ceased by degrees, and a neighbouring 
laughing jackass—as the bird is called— be~ 
gan a sort of subdued derisive chuckle, soon 
swelling to apparently uncontrollable laugh- 
ter; then his mate’s voice joined in,—for 
they generally frequent some one tree in 
pairs,—and the two laughed in concert, till 
they appeared to be quite convulsed ; when, 
seemingly exhausted, the laughter died 
away as gradually as it had begun. By 
this time all the birds in the bush were 
awake—as well they might be—uttering 
their various cries and notes; for in Aus- 
tralia, no birds, that I ever heard, have any 
sustained song as in ISurope, though the 
notes of some of them are musical enough.” 


He tells us that the voice of the 
laughing jackass is a most efficient 
substitute for the “cock’s shrill clar- 
ion,” and so we can well believe, ex- 
cept perhaps in heroic poetry, where 
the exchange would sometimes pro- 
duce odd effects. Some of these 
strange notes and noises were, how- 
ever, very sweet and pleasant: as 
for instance, he tells us—“ When it 
was about time for our midday halt, 
the welcome tinkling of the sheep- 
bell-like note of the bell-bird, an- 
nounced the presence of water; for 
this bird always takes up its resid- 
ence near some stream or swamp.” 
While the rest of the party were em- 
ployed in pitching the tent, unload- 
ing the horses, and lighting the fire, 
the sportsmen of the company would 
wade through the swamp, whenever 
the halt was made in the vicinity of 
one, in pursuit of wild duck, and sel- 
dom returned without several brace. 
These, with the parrots and cockatoos 
they had shot, they stewed into a mess 
worthy of the caldron of Meg Mer- 
rilies. As we are upon the culinary 
shifts of this march to the diggings, 
the reader may be curious to know 
what is, in Australian Bush life, the 
approved substitute for that chief ne- 
cessary of man’s daily life—bread. The 
method described by Washington 
Irving, as in use among the hunters 
of the American prairies—a strip of 


extemporized dough twisted round a 


stick and so toasted at the fire—is 
quite unused here. 

“During this journey,” he says, “I be- 
came initiated into the mysteries of damper- 


. making, which is performed thus :—A large 
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fire is made of dead-wood, and while this 
is burning, a quantity of flour is kneaded 
in a large shallow tin dish, or upon a piece 
of bark, into a round cake about a couple 
of inches thick, and of a diameter propor- 
tionate to the number of eaters. When the 
fire has burnt down, the hot ashes are taken 
away with a shovel, and the damper placed 
on the cleared spot, and covered up again 
with ashes. It requires turning once, and 
generally takes from half an hour to three- 
quarters before it is baked.” 


There is another sort of bush- 
bread, a make-shift resorted to in em- 
ergencies, when the damper would be 
too tedious in baking; this is made 
of the same sort of dough as the 
damper, but very thin, and formed 
into cakes about the size of an ordi- 
nary sea-biscuit. They require little 
more than a minute to bake. 

And now a few words about the 
scene presented by the track they were 
pursuing :— 


‘“‘ The whole route to the diggings, though 
it lay through what had been, but a few 
months before, pathless forest, was changed 
by the gold mania to quite an animated 
scene. It was impossible to go a mile with- 
out passing or meeting travellers. All sorts 
of conveyances,—from the go-a-head four- 
horse American van recklessly driven, and 
the heavily laden bullock or horse dray, to 
the hand-cart with a team of men harnessed 
to it,—thronged the track. Those who 
could not afford to pay for the carriage of 
their swags, were content to stagger under 
a load of blankets, picks, and shovels, tin 
pots, and pannikins. In swampy districts 
we often came upon drays in difficulties, 
bogged in the mud up to their axletrees, 
obliging the drivers to unload, and dig the 
earth from the wheels, starting again after 
a delay of an hour or so, only to fall into 
the same trouble, perhaps a hundred yards 
further on, often in sight of the scenes of 
similar recent disasters. . I noticed, 
or fancied a considerable contrast in expres- 
sion in the faces of those who were going to 
or returning from the diggings, character- 
istic of their relative positions: the former, 
as a rule, having the resolute mien of men 
determined to do their best to earn for- 
tunes; the latter, if successful, dashing past 
‘us on horseback, or in light cars, with the 
exulting or satisfied look consequent on 
success; or, if unsuccessful, as was much 
more often the case, creeping wearily along 
on foot, in garments that bore the stains of 
weeks or months’ unsuccessful toil, frequent- 


ly as they met us, obligingly treating us” 


with observations disparaging the diggings, 
and calculated to damp our spirits to the 
level of their own.” 


Travellers who go unfurnished with- 
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tents are accustomed to sleep under 
their waggons, throwing over them 
a tarpaulin which reaches to the 
ground. This practice, however, has 
been, on many occasions, attended with 
a singular and horrible misadventure. 
After continued rain the soil, in many 
places, becomes a mere quag, the sur- 
face of which is hardened by the hot 
sun sufficiently to bear the weight 
even of a heavily laden waggon in 
passing, but incapable of sustaining 
the steady pressure of a stationary 
one. In such cases “the wheels sink 
imperceptibly till the body of the 
dray crushes the sleepers.” He men- 
tions that he knew himself a case of 
the kind which resulted fatally. 

Having passed through the dreaded 
Black Forest without adventure, ex- 
cept for the appearance of three well- 
mounted bandits, who, however, gave 
them no annoyance, they reached the 
Bendigo diggings. One evening, about 
the close of October, entering them 
near the Kangaroo Gully, “to which 
a rush had lately taken place,” 


‘Rain was falling on our arrival,” he 
writes, ‘‘and the wet, dripping, well-like 
holes, and the mud-covered figures of the 
diggers emerging from them, presented no 
very charming prospect to a new hand. I 
have known instances of men going up to 
the diggings with the most magnanimous 
resolution never. to leave them till they had 
filled their pockets with gold, upon whose 
untried courage the mere first sight of these 
holes, with the earth thrown up like huge 
mole-hills all round them, acted as a damper, 
and caused them to retreat without even 
putting a pick to the earth.” 


They chose the vicinity of the Kan- 
garoo Gully for the site of their ope- 
rations, and having pitched their tent, 
while two of his ““mates”’ were look- 
ing after the horses, and another com- 
pleting the interior arrangements of 
the tent, he undertook to fill a kettle 
from a creek only three hundred yards 
distant :— 


‘On my return,” he says, “I was utterly 
puzzled as to which was our particular 
tent among the numerous similar ones. I 
wandered about, feeling rather ridiculous ; 
for, of course, it was of no use whatever to 
ask the way, one tent having but little to 
distinguish it from another. Once or twice, 
on putting my head into a tent I thought 
must be my own, I got a volley of oaths 
and abuse for the intrusion; and once a 
pistol was cocked and pointed at me. The 
daylight had almost gone, and the light 
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from the numerous fires before the tents 
only added to my confusion. As no one 
could help me, I did not care to betray the 
fact that I had lost myself so close to home, 
which seemed to me absurd enough—though 
it was by no means an unusual event on 
the diggings, especially at night, when the 
hundreds of fires were enough to mislead 
anybody. . Presently the evening 
fusilade of guns and pistols from nearly 
every tent on the diggings commenced ; 
‘here and there some extravagant fellow 
firing off a six-barrelled revolver, by way 
of letting all night-prowlers know what 
they might expect if they went near him. 
Now and then some savage watch-dog 
would make a rush at me, or as I stumbled 
over the tent ropes in the darkness, I re- 
ceived threats and cursings from within.” 


In fact, he had nearly despaired, 
and was beginning to imagine, he says, 
that he was doomed to be a soit of 
shore-going Flying Dutchman, ever 
wandering near his tent, kettle in 
hand, but never able to find it, when, 
happily, he recognised the voice of 
one of his mates quite near, and found 
that he had been close to his tent for 
a full quarter of an hour. Next night 
another of the party similarly lost his 
way, and spent the entire night in 
wandering about. His description of 
the diggings is lively and character- 
istic :— 

“Imagine,” he says, “ thousands of tents, 
like an irregular encampment, interspersed 
with innumerable heaps of earth, like large 
mole-hills, that have been thrown up from the 
surrounding holes. Further, imagine these 
tents and mole-hills scattered over hill and 
dale for a distance of about seven or eight 
miles long by two or three broad, the store- 
tents distinguished by gaily-coloured flags, 
imparting at a little distance a fair-like 
aspect to a locality bare enough in itself, as 
every tree on the diggings, and for some 
' distance round, is soon cut down for fire- 
wood, &.; but on a nearer approach the 
bustle and work that is everywhere going 
on, and the dusty forms of the diggers, in 
red and blue shirts, for the most part 
bearded like brigands, the perpetual noise 
of picks and shovels, the splashing sound of 
_ puddling the earth in large tubs, the rat- 
tling of the cradles in which the earth is 
washed after the puddling process, soon dis- 
pel all ideas of its being like a fair. Every- 
body looks earnest and absorbed in the en- 
grossing work in hand; far too busy to 
give any but the shortest answers to any 
casual inquirer, unless, indeed, he happen 
to come upon a digger who has emerged 
from the lower regions of the earth, for a 
few minutes’ smoke and rest.” 


Sellers of lemonade and ginger- 
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beer, at a shilling a glass, tempted 
the hot and dusty diggers here and 
there; and everywhere the same rule 
prevailed—no time to be lost in hag- 
gling about prices. At*the stores all 
was stir and bustle; and there the 
proprietors were not only vendors, of 
course at high profits, of all sorts of 
commodities, but purchasers of gold 
—#£2 17s. 6d. being the average price 
of gold at the diggings, which brought 
about £4 in England. | 


‘* Now and then, as one strolls along, a 
peep at the interior of some tent more 
blessed than ordinary, reveals quite a do- 
mestic scene, due to the presence of the 
digger’s wife and family, with perhaps a 
favourite cat—a rare and precious animal 
on the diggings at the time I am speaking 
of, though common enough after an enter- 
prising individual imported a dray-full from 
Melbourne, which he sold at a pound a 
head,” 


The Commissioner, just then, rides 
up, in # sort of military undress, fol- 
lowed by his orderly, a mounted 
policeman, at a respectful distance, 
In @ neat cavalry uniform. “The 
Commissioner is the chief personage 
on the diggings,” our author reminds 
us, “and his horse picks his way 
delicately, as if duly aware of the 
honour he derives from conveying so 
important an official.” This little 
pageant was the first and last “ bit 
of dignified importance” which he 
encountered at the diggings, where, 
as a rule, every thing is carried on 
with a rude and rough republicanism 
of equality, labour, and frugality :— 


‘Here and there, at very rare intervals, 
a garden of a few feet square, formed round 
a tent, enriched with a few precious exotics, 
such as wall-flowers or primroses, is sug- 
gestive of home; or the cackling of hens 
reminds one that eggs are to be had at 
something like a guinea a dozen. Not sel- 
dom, when passing a tent, of which the 
owners are absent, unsuspicious of danger, 
a dog of ferocious aspect, apparently like 
Goldsmith’s traveller, dragging ‘a length- 
ening chain’ behind, darts forth from a 
harmless-looking barrel with a growl and 
bark that makgs one anxious for the fate of 
one’s heels,” 


At the diggings, with the exception 
of meat, all provisions were at famine 
a ; aloaf of bread cost six shil- 
ings ; potatoes were never dreamt of, 
except by successful diggers or the 
most reckless spendthrifts. Plum- 


pudding, familiarly termed “ duff” 
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at the diggings, was, however, @ re- 
gular Sunday dish. The scarcity of 
water was, perhaps, the worst priva- 
tion in the list. To wash a shirt cost 
as much aso buy one. The conse- 
quence was, that when a change be- 
came indispensable—and we fear very 
seldom till then—gentlemen bought 
new ones, and threw away the old. 
‘Personal cleanliness was quite out 
of the question, except in the rainy 
season, water being as scarce as it 
was bad.” 

While they were “ on the Bendigo” 
the rush to the Ovens diggings, which 
were about one hundred and fifty 
miles to the north, commenced. The 
Bendigo was soon drained of at least 
half its population, and in some parts 
began to look quite deserted. There 
was no resisting the contagion; and 

-our author and his “ mates’ were 
soon on the march again. Arrived, 
not without adventure, at the Goul- 
bourn, a broad rapid stream, they 
found the ferry-boat broken, and a 
great concourse of diggers, marching 
on the same route, arrested at the 
near bank until the repairs of the 
boat, an affair of some days, should 
be completed. The mercantile spirit 
of the caravan at once broke out, and 
all who had more provision of any 
sort than they needed, extemporized 
stores for the sale of their surplus, 
realizing enormous profits from the 
necessities of those whose supplies 
began to run short. “One fellow 
sold execrable rum at two shillings a 
nobbler, 2.¢., half a wine-glass.”’ And 
as no cattle stores were within reach, 

‘all had to depend entirely on their 
guns; and our author and his party 
made themselves happy with their 
old gipsy messes of parrots, cocka- 
toos, and wattle-birds. On the bank 

_of this river, however, he parted 
company with his “ mates,” not on 
the pleasantest terms, and resolved 
‘to return alone to the Bendigo. A 
moderate supply of flour, tea, sugar, 
and bacon formed his “ provend,” 
and making his swag up in two bun- 
dles, his blankets hafiging over his 
shoulders behind, he hung one knap- 
sack in front and the other at his 
back. The first night of this retro- 
grade movement he passed alone in 
the bush :-— 


‘*The weather,” he says, “was unusu- 
ally hot, and the mosquitoes were terribly 
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annoying. As a protection against their 
attacks, I was obliged to cover myself, be- 
fore trying to go to sleep, from head to 
foot, in a thick horse-rug. I was nearly 
suffocated, for I could not leave even my 
nose bare with impunity, andI was ina fever 
from the heat. My enemies were legion. 
The very air seemed made of them; and I 
could not make furtive attempts to get a 
draught of fresher air than was to be had 
beneath the horse-rug, without inhaling 
them. Whenever I turned for relief from 
lying in one position, I could hear them 
buzzing in myriads from where they had 
settled on the rug, and in spite of all my 


. precautions they would frequently find some 


undefended point dappui. forcing me to 


. throw the rug off in despair, and shake it 


frantically at them, that they might not 
close in upon me before I had time to wrap 
myself up afresh, Thanks to the mosqui- 
toes, I did not feel in the least conscious of 
my lonely situation in the bush that night 
—a night I shall never forget, it seemed so 
long 99 


The sufferings of ‘new hands,” 
from this class of tormentors, and 
even worse, are soon mitigated by 
habit, and in a little while they learn 
to tolerate, and even forget their 
“inevitable presence.” There is a 
sand-fly, no bigger than a pin’s head, 
which selects the eye-lids as the 
point of attack, causing them to 
swell so as completely to close the 
eyes. This affliction, temporary only, 
is eae called “blight” by the 
colonists. In addition to these, the 
bugs are there a gigantic and pre- 
eminently bloodthirsty race; and 
the fleas, it is wholly impossible to 
expel entirely from a house by any 
amount of care and cleanliness. “I 
have seen,” he says, “the ground 
alive with them, in the Bush, on 
sandy soil, far away from any habi- 
tation.” The colonial receipt for 
getting them out of blankets is to 
spread them near an ant’s nest, “the 
inhabitants of which will soon clear 
them of every trace of fleas, returning 
themselves to their nest about sun- 
set.” These ants, too, are in immense 
variety as well as numbers, and are 
themselves no mean contributors to 
the sum of misery that awaits the 
travellers in the Bush from the insect 
tribe. One of the worst of these is a 
small black ant, the most vindictive 
of the race, which works with nip- 
pers and sting, inserting the latter 
where the pincers have madea wound. 
Another, still more diminutive and 
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offensive, spoils all provisions it can 
reach by the peculiarly disgusting 
smell and taste it communicates. As 
he marched alone through these soli- 
tudes, sometimes surprised by the 
skeleton of a huge prostrate tree, 
looking like the sprawling shape of 
some monstrous pre-Adamite brute 
or lizard; sometimes nearly stum- 
bling upon a real reptile, two feet 
long, and constantly hailed by the 
_ strange cries of unknown birds and 
parrots, unseen among the branches, 
sounding like, “no, you won't,” or 
“be quick ;” a stupendous sense of 
solitude, and a longing for human s0- 
ciety came upon him. 

These bird-talkings, he says, used 
to remind him of the “Arabian 
Nights.” He came upon a strange- 
looking object, “which,” he says, “at 
a little distance I took for a stump of 
a small tree, capped with an inverted 
tin dish, such as diggers use to wash 
out their gold in; but it turned out 
to be a man, who greeted me after 
the fashion of the Bush, with a ‘good 
day, mate!’ and without ceremony 
rose and walked along with me.’ 
He turned out to be precisely upon 
the same errand, having parted with 
his comrades and resolved on a re- 
turn to the Bendigo. So, though our 
traveller did not much like him at 
first, they “got sociable over their 
tobacco and tea,” and a partnership 
was the consequence. It did not 
thrive, however, and Mr. Polehamp- 
ton, with his health a good deal 
impaired, determined to direct his 
steps to Melbourne, in search of some 
more suitable employment. One 
evening a party of Scotchmen hap- 
pened to encamp near him, and our 
solitary traveller asked permission to 
join their company for the night, but 
was surlily repelled. This, however, 
except when danger was apprehended, 
was very much the reverse of the 
rule in the Bush. “I was told,” he 
says, “of a party of successful diggers 
stopping several’ days at a small Bush 
inn, and not enly drinking to excess 
themselves, but stationing two men 
in the road, with orders to compel 
every passer by to come in and drink, 
under the penalty of forfeiting their 
day’s pay of ten shillings each, in case 
they allowed any one to pass without 
stopping.” It was another solitary 
journey, of about five days’ duration, 
and he arrived at his destination with 
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exactly one shilling in his pocket. 
There was no danger, however, of 
starving. There was manual work of 
all sorts enough, and to spare, at 
Melbourne, and the wages, even 
taking the V gos of provisions into 
account, and remembering that a 
mere crib to sleep in cost thirty 
shillings a week, were liberal enough. 

The author’s experience of colonial 
life and 4abour was tolerably exten- 
sive. He tried, in addition to dig- 

ing, road-making, or rather stone- 

reaking—a profession pleasantly de- 
sianted in Australia as “ wielding 
the geologic hammer”—house-paint- 
ing, in which he made a signal failure; 
quarrying, wood-cutting in the forest, 
charcoal-burn‘ng, brickmaking, hay- 
making, fishing, sheep-washing, reap- 
ing, and threshing. His road-making 
experiences are about the pleasantest 
of his Australian recollections. The 
wages of a stone-breaker, when he 
tried that occupation, were “ ten 
shillings a day—tent, wood, and water 
found.” The overseer ‘‘very civilly 
tried to encourage him” by pointing 
out several highly respectable per- 
sons whose hammers were clinking 
away merrily at the roadside. There 
was a barrister, a surgeon, and a mate 
of a ship :— 

“However successful they might have 
been in their former callings, they certainly 
were not very expert at their present occu- 
pation. The barrister was a small, middle- 
aged man; his legs trembled as he strug- 
gled along with a small barrow-load of 
stones. The medical man’s eyes were 
afflicted with blight, and he wore blue 
spectacles, which did not give him a very 
workmanlike appearance. He was seated 
near a heap of large stones, from which, at 
long intervals, he abstracted one; and after 
regarding it curiously for some moments, as 
a geologist might a pet specimen, and co-_ 
quetting with it a little, he would give it a 
gentle tap or two with his hammcr, as if it 
went to his heart to break it. There was 
nothing remarkable about the mate, except 
that he seemed sore-footed, and generally 
disinclined to move about, and bore a sus- 
piciously strong family likeness to that use- 
ful individual met with on board most 
ships, viz., ‘Jimmy Ducks,’—so called, as 
doubtless most of my readers are aware, 
because the poultry is under his especial 
charge. The two first-mentioned indivi- 
duals had really been in the law and physic 
line. The other men were also taking. 
things more or less easily, and the overseer 
evinced no disposition to drive them!” 


Engaged in the same occupation, 
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he became acquainted with a poor 
little Russian officer, who had spent 
the few hundred pounds he possessed, 
on his arrival in the colony, in living 
like a gentleman, which he undoubt- 
edly was, at an expensive hotel while 
waiting for some gentlemanlike em- 
ployment to turn up. Here he took 
a wife, and failing to find employ- 
ment more suitable to his education, 
he was ultimately very glad to try 
his hand at breaking stones. The 
forlorn pair arrived late at night, 
having lost their way. “The hus- 
band was not bigger than many a boy 
of thirteen, and very slight ; the wife 
was tall, slight, and very pale and 
delicate looking, dressed in a whitish 
Indian muslin, fashionably cut, and 
a white sun-bonnet ; altogether rather 
ghostlike. Her dress had rather a 
draggledappearance—as well it might; 
her shoes were too fragile for any 
thing but a town pavement in fine 
weather ; and if I remember rightly, 
she had lost one of them.” He was 
soon discharged, and afterwards got 
employment as a shepherd; but was 
dismissed from that also as ineorrigi- 
bly useless. These poor people were, 
no doubt, “representative” persons, 
and exemplified the mortifications 
and miseries of a class of unsuitable 
immigrants, only, we fear, too nu- 
merous in Australia. 

It would not do to turn our backs 
upon this “kangaroo-land” without 
paying our personal respects to the 
race who give it its title. On his 
way to the Mount William diggings, 
he began, while in the Bush, to sus- 
pect that he had missed his way :— 


‘ST sat down on a fallen tree to consider 
a bit, assisting my deliberations by smoking 
a pipe of tobacco. Presently I was re- 
joiced to hear sounds as of horses approach- 
ing at a gallop. I ‘cooeed’ (a cry bor- 
rowed from the blacks) as loud as I could, 
but received no answer, and I concluded 
that the horses were riderless; but that 
idea was soon dispelled by the galloping 
ceasing abruptly, far more so than when a 
, number of horses pull up of their own ac- 
cord. But, then, if there were riders, why 
did they not answer my repeated calls? 
The galloping continued, beginning and 
stopping again, till I began to think about the 
tales I had read in my boyhood of haunttd 
forests, for the sounds were getting near, 
and still I could sce no signs of horses 
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through the trees. At length they got 
fainter, and presently ceased altogether. 
Having finished my pipe, and made up my 
mind in what direction to go, I was just in 
the act of rising, when I heard something 
moving behind me, and turning round, I 
was startled at seeing half-a-dozen kan- 
garoos, drawn up in a regular file, a few 
yards off. They regarded me steadfastly 
for a few moments, till I broke the embar- 
rassing silence, and they retreated respect- 
fully a little farther off, when they again 
turned right-about-face, and looked at me 
as before. They thus kept increasing the 
distance between us, at each halt turning 
round to look at me, till I put an end to 
their visit by rising and yelling at them, 
when they hopped away as only kangaroos 
can, covering, I should think, twenty-five 
feet of ground at each jump. They re- 
treated in a line, the tallest kangaroo lead-— 
ing. The mystery was solved, for several 
kangaroos hopping together make a noise 
just like the galloping of horses.” 


A few years have wrought great 
changes in the colony. The perpetual 
influx of skill and energy, the rapid 
construction of roads, the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the organization 
of commercial relations have done 
wonders in mitigating many of the 
worst features of the picture we have 
just been contemplating. But the 
lesson which it so foncibly eaches is. 
still true in the main ; and many in- 
tending emigrants will do wisely to 
lay it to heart. For manual labour, 
skilled and unskilled, the colony 
affords an almost inexhaustible mar- 
ket, as well as special and even pro- 
digious opportunities of progress. 
But these advantages and opportuni- 
ties are themselves the growth of an 
obviously defective civilization, which 
altogether denies to the higher gra- 
dations of intellect and attainment 
a proportionate position. Aesthetics 
are, of course, peremptorily ignored 
by a population governed by the 
coarsest standards and educated, to 
the vulgarest pursuits and the gross- 
est habits. gland is pouring her 
handicraftsmen and day labourers 
into the colony; and in the sort of 
race for which all adventurers alike 
are there inevitably entered, the man 
who is trained to physical exertion 
and endurance, and to manual dex- 
terity, will speedily leave his refined 
and educated competitors nowhere, 
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[The Editor of the UNIVERSITY MaGaZINE submits the following very 
remarkable statement, with every detail of which he has been for some 
years acquainted, upon the ground that it affords the most authentic and 
ample relation of a series of marvellous phenomena, -in nowise connected 
with what is technically termed “spiritualism,” which he has anywhere 
met with. All the persons—and there are many of them living—upon whose 
separate evidence some parts, and upon whose united testimony others, 
of this most singular recital depend, are, in their several walks of life, 
respectable, and such as would in any matter of judicial investigation be 
deemed wholly unexceptionable witnesses. There is not an incident here 
recorded which would not have been distinctly deposed to on oath had any 
necessity existed, by the persons who severally, and some of them in great 
fear, related their own distinct experiences. The Editor begs most point- 
edly to meet an diumine the suspicion, that he is elaborating a trick, or 
vouching for another ghost of Mrs. Veal. As a mere story the narrative 
is valueless: its sole claim to attention is its absolute truth. For the 
xood faith of its relator he pledges his own and the character of this 

agazine. With the Editor’s concurrence, the name of the watering-place, 
and some special circumstances in no essential way bearing upon the pecu- 
liar character of the story, but which might have indicated the locality, and 
possibly annoyed persons interested in house property there, have been 
suppressed by the narrator. Not the slightest liberty has been taken with 
the narrative, which is presented precisely in the terms in which the 


writer of it, who employs throughout the first person, would, if need were, 


fix it in the form of an affidavit. | 


WITHIN the last eight years—the 
precise date I purposely omit—I was 
ordered by my physician, my health 
being in an unsatisfactory state, to 
change my residence to one upon the 
sea-coast; and accordingly, I took a 
house for a year in a fashionable wa- 
tering-place, at a moderate distance 
from the city in which I had pre- 
viously resided, and connected with 
it by a railway. 

Winter was setting in when my re- 
moval thither was decided upon ; but 
there was nothing whatever dismal 
or depressing in the change. The 
house I had taken was to all appear- 
ance, and in point of convenience, too, 
quite a modern one. It formed one 
in a cheerful row, with small gardens 
in front, facing the sea, and command- 
ing sea air and sea views in perfec- 
tion. In the rere it had coach-house 
and stable, and between them and 
the house a considerable grass-plot, 
with some flower-beds, interposed. 

Our family consisted of my wife 
and myself, with three children, the 
eldest about nine years old, she 
and the next in age being girls; and 
the youngest, between six and seven, 


a boy. To these were added six ser- 
vants, whom, although for certain 
reasons I decline giving their real 
names, I shall indicate, for the sake 
of clearness, by arbitrary ones. There 
was a nurse, Mrs. Southerland; a 
nursery-maid, Ellen Page; the cook, 
Mrs. Greenwood ; and the housemaid, 
Ellen Faith;.a butler, whom [I shall 
call Smith, and his son, James, about 
two-and-twenty. 

We came out to take possession 
at about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing ; every thing was comfortable and 
cheery ; good fires lighted, the rooms 
neat and airy, and a gené€ral air of 
preparation and comfort, highly con- 
ducive to good spirits and pleasant 
anticipations. 

The sitting-rooms were large and 
cheerful, and they and the bed-rooms 
more than ordinarily lofty, the kitchen 
and servants’ rooms, on the same 
level, were well and comfortably fur- 
nished, and had, like the rest of the 
house, an air of recent painting and 
fitting up, and a completely modern 
character, which imparted a very 
cheerful air of cleanliness and con- 
venience, 
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_ There had been just enough of the 
fuss of settling agreeably to occupy 
us, and to give a pleasant turn to 
our thoughts after we had retired to 
our rooms. Being an invalid, I had 
a small bed to myself—resigning the 
four-poster to my wife. The candle 
was extinguished, but a night-light 
was burning. I was coming up 
stairs, and she, already in hed, had 
just dismissed her maid, when we 
were both startled by a wild scream 
from her room ; [ found her in astate 
of the extremest agitation and terror. 
She insisted that she had seen an 
unnaturally tall figure come beside 
her bed and stand there. The light 
was too faint to enable her to define 
any thing respecting this apparition, 
beyond the fact of her having most 
distinctly seen such a shape, colour- 
less from the insufiiciency of the 
light to disclose more than its dark 
outline. 

We both endeavoured to re-assure 
her. The room once more looked so 
cheerful in the candlelight, that we 
were quite uninfluenced by the con- 
tagion of her terrors. The move- 
ments and voices of the servants 
down stairs still getting things into 
their places and completing our com- 
fortable arrangements, had also their 
effect in steeling us against any such 
influence, and we set the whole thing 
down as a dream, or an imperfect- 
ag outline of the bed-curtains. 
When, however, we were alone, my 
wife reiterated, still in great agitation, 
her clear assertion that she had most 
positively seen, being at the time as 
completely awake as ever she was, 
precisely what she had described to 
us. And in this conviction she con- 
tinued perfectly firm. 

A day or two after this, it came 
out that our servants were under an 
apprehension that,-somehow or other, 
thieves had established a secret mode 
of access to the lower part of the 
house. The butler, Smith, had seen 
an ill-looking woman in his room on 
the first night of our arrival; and he 
and other servants constantly saw, 
for many days subsequently, glimp- 
ses of a retreating figure, which cor- 
responded with that so seen by him 
passing through a passage which led 
to a back area in which were some 
coal-vaults. 

This figure was seen always in the 
act of retreating, its back turned, ge- 
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nerally getting round the corner of 
the passage into the area, in a steal- 
thy and hurried way, and, when 
closely followed, imperfectly seen 
again entering one of the coal-vaults, 
and when pursued into it, nowhere to 
be found. 

The idea of any thing supernatural 
in the matter had, ayes to say, not 
yet entered the mind of any one of 
the servants. They had heard some 
stories of smugglers having secret 
passages into houses, and using their 
means of access for purposes of pil- 
lage, or with a view to frighten su- 


' perstitious people out of houses which 


they needed for their own objects, 
and a suspicion of similar practices 
here, caused them extreme uneasi- 
ness. The apparent anxiety also ma- 
nifested by this retreating figure to 
escape observation, and her always 
appearing to make her egress at the 
same point, favoured this romantic 
hypothesis. The men, however, made 
a most careful examination of the 
back area, and of the coal-vaults, 
with a view to discover some mode 
of egress, but entirely without suc- 
cess. On the contrary, the result was, 
so far as it went, subversive of the 
theory; solid masonry met them on 
every hand. 

I called the man, Smith, up, to 
hear from his own lips the particu- 
lars of what he had seen; and cer- 
tainly his oe el was very curious. 
I give it as literally as my memory 
enables me :— 

His son slept in the same room, 
and was sound asleep; but he lay 
awake, as men sometimes will on a 
change of bed, and having many 
things on his mind. He was lying 
with his face towards the wall, but 
observing a light and sume little stir 
in the room, he turned round in his 
bed, and saw the figure of a woman, 
squalid, and ragged in dress ; her fi- 

re rather low and broad ; as well as 

recollect, she had something—either 
a cloak or shawl—on, and wore a 
bonnet. Her back was turned, and 


she appeared to be searching or rum- 


mae for something on the floor, 
and, without appearing to observe 
him, she turned in doing so towards 
him. Thelight, which was more like 
the intense glow of a coal, as he de- 
scribed it, being of a deep red colour, 

roceeded from the hollow of her 

and, which she held beside her 
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head, and he saw her perfectly dis- 
tinctly. She appeared middle-aged, 
was deeply pitted with the small- 
pox, and blind of one eye. His phrase 
in describing her general appearance 
was, that she was “a miserable, poor- 
looking creature.” 

He was under the impression that 
she must be the woman who had 
been left by the proprietor in charge 
of the house, and who had that even- 
ing, after having given up the keys, 
remained for some little time with 
the female servants. He coughed, 
therefore, to apprize her of his pre- 
sence, and turned again towards the 
wall. When he again looked round 
she and the light were gone ; and odd 
as was her method of lighting her- 
self in her search, the circumstances 
excited neither uneasiness nor curio- 
sity in his mind, until he discovered 
next morning that the woman in 
question had left the house long be- 
fore he had gone to his bed. 

I examined the man very closely as 
to the appearance of the person who 
had visited him, and the result was 
what I have described. It struck 
me as an odd thing, that even then, 
considering how prone to superstition 
persons in his rank of life usually 
are, he did not seem to suspect any 
thing supernatural in the occurrence; 
and, gn the contrary, was thoroughly 

ersuaded that his visitant was a 
iving person, who had got into the 
house by some hidden entrance. 

On Sunday, on his return from his 
place of worship, he told me that, 
when the service was ended, and the 
congregation making their way slowly 
out, he saw the very woman in the 
crowd, and kept his eye upon her for 
several minutes, but such was the 
crush, that all his efforts to reach her 
were unavailing, and when he got into 
the open street she was gone. He 


was quite positive as to his having. 


distinctly seen her, however, for 
several minutes, and scouted the pos- 
sibility of any mistake as to identity ; 
and fully impressed with the sub- 
stantial and living reality of his vi- 
sitant, he was very much provoked at 
her having escaped him. He made 
inquiries also in the neighbourhood, 
but could procure no information, nor 
hear of any other persons having seen 
any woman corresponding with his 
description. 

The cook and housemaid occupied 
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a bed-room on the kitchen floor. It 
had whitewashed walls, and they 
were actually terrified by the appear- 
ance of the shadow of a woman pass- 
ing and repassing across the side wall 
opposite to their beds.. They sus- 
pected that this had been going on 
much longer than they were aware, 
for its presence was discovered by 
a sort of accident, its movements 
happening to take a direction in dis- 
tinct contrariety to theirs. 

This shadow always moved upon 
one particular wall, returning after 
short intervals, and causing them ex- 
treme terror. They placed the can- 
dle, as the most obvious specific, so 
close to the infested wall, that the 
flame all but touched it ; and believed 
for some time that they had effectu- 
ally got rid of this annoyance ; but, 
one night, notwithstanding this ar- 
rangement of the light, the shadow 
returned, passing and repassing, as 
heretofore, upon the same wall, al- 
though their only candle was burning 
within an inch of it, and it was 
obvious that no substance capable of 
casting such a shadow could have 
interposed ; and, indeed, as they de- 
scribed it, the shadow seemed to 
have no sort of relation to the posi- 
tion of the light, and appeared, as I 
have said, in manifest defiance of the 
laws of optics. | 

I ought to mention that the house- 
maid was a particularly fearless sort 
of person, as well as a very honest 
one ; and her companion, the cook, a 
scrupulously religious woman, and 
both agreed in every particular -in 
their relation of what occurred. 

Meanwhile, the nursery was not 
without it8 annoyances, though as 
yet of a comparatively trivial kind. 
Sometimes, at night, the handle of 
the door was turned hurriedly as if 
by a person trying to come in, and at 
others a knocking was made at it, 
These sounds occurred after the 
children had settled to sleep, and 
while the nurse still remained awake. 
Whenever she called to know “ who 
is there,’ the sounds ceased; but 
several times, and particularly at 
first, she was under the impression 
that they were caused by her mistress, 
who had come to see the children, 
and thus impressed she had got up 
and opened the door, expecting to.see 
her, but discovering only darkness,and 
receiving no answer to her inquiries. 
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With respect to this nurse, I must 
mention that I believe no more per- 
fectly trustworthy servant was ever 
employed in her capacity ; and, in 
addition to her integrity, she was re- 
markably gifted with sound common 
sense. 

One morning, I think about three 
or four weeks after our arrival, I was 
sitting at the parlour window which 
looked to the front, when I saw the 
little iron door which admitted into 
the small garden that lay between the 
window where I was sitting and the 
public road, pushed open by a woman 
who so exactly answered the descrip- 
tidn given by Smith of the woman 
who had visited his room on the 
night of his arrival as instantaneously 
to impress me with the conviction 
' that she must be the identical person. 


She was a square, short woman,,. 


dressed in soiled and tattered clothes, 
scarred and pitted with small-pox 
and blind of an eye. She steppe 
hurriedly into the little enclosure, 
and peered from a distance of a few 
yards into the room where I was sit- 
ting. I felt that now was the moment 
to clear the matter up ; but there was 
something stealthy in the manner 
and look of the woman which con- 
vinced me that I must not appear to 
notice her until her retreat was fairly 
cut off. Unfortunately, 1 was suffer- 
ing from a lame foot, and could not 
reach the bell as quickly as I wished. 
I made all the haste I could, and 
rang violently to bring up the servant 
Smith. In the short interval that 
intervened, I observed the woman 
from the window, who having in a 
leisurely way, and with a kind of 
scrutiny, looked along the front win- 
dows of the house, passed quickly out 
again, closing the gate after her, and 
followed a lady who was walking 
along the footpath at a quick pace, 
as if with the intention of begging 
from her. The moment the man en- 
tered I told him—“ the blind woman 
you described to me hag this instant 
followed a lady in that direction, try 
to overtake her.’ He was, if possi- 
ble, more eager than I in the chase, 
but returned in a short time after a 
vain pursuit, si hot, and utterly 
disappointed. And, thereafter, we saw 
her face no more. 

All this time, and up to the period 
of our leaving the house, which was 
not for two or three months later, 
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there occurred at intervals the only 
phenomenon in the entire series hav- 
ing any resemblance to what we hear 
described of “Spiritualism.” This 
was a knocking, like a soft hammer- 
ing with a wooden mallet, as it seem- 
ed in the timbers between the bed- 
room ceilings and the roof. It had 
this special peculiarity, that it was 
always rythmical, and, I think, inva- 
riably, the emphasis upon the last 
stroke. It would sound rapidly “one, 
two, three, fowr—one, two, three, 


four ;” or “ one, two, three—one, two, 


three,’ and sometimes “one, two— 
one, two,” &c., and this, with inter-. 
vals and resumptions, monotonously 
for hours at a time. 

At first this caused my wife, who 
was a good deal confined to her bed, 
much annoyance ; and we sent to our 
neighbours to inquire if any hammer- 
ing or carpentering was going on in 
their houses, but were informed that 
nothing of the sort was taking place. 
I have myself heard it frequently, 
always in the same inaccessible part 
of the house, and with the same 
monotonous emphasis. One odd thing 
about it was, that on my wife’s call- 
ing out, as she used to do when it 
became more than usually trouble- 
some, “stop that noise,” it was inva- 
riably arrested for a longer or shorter 
time. 

Of course none of these occurrences 
were ever mentioned in hearing of the 
children. They would have been, no 
doubt, like most children, greatly ter- 
rified had they heard any thing of the 
matter, and known that their elders 
were unable to account for what was 
passing; and their fears would have 
made them wretched and troublesome. 

They used to play for some hours 
every day in the back garden—the 
house forming one end of this oblong 
inclosure, the stable and coach-house 
the other, and two parallel walls of 
considerable height the sides. Here, 
as it afforded a perfectly safe play- 
ground, they were frequently left 
quite to themselves; and in talking 
over their days’ adventures, as chil- 
dren will, they happened to mention 
a woman, or rather the woman, for 
they had long grown familiar with 
her appearance, whom they used to 
see in the garden while they were at 
play. They assumed that she came 
in and went out at the stable door, 
but they never actually saw her enter 
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or depart. They merely saw a figure 


—that of a very poor woman, soiled 
and ragged—near the stable wall, 
stooping over the ground, and appa- 
rently grubbing in the loose clay in 
search of something. She did not 
disturb, or appear to observe them; 
and they left her in undisturbed pos- 
session of her nook of ground. When 
seen it was always in the same spot, 
and similarly occupied ;.and the de- 
scription they gave of her general 
appearance—for they never saw her 
face—corresponded with that of the 
one-eyed woman whom Smith, and 


subsequently as it seemed, I had seen.. 
The other man, James, who looked 


after a mare which I had purchased 
for the purpose of riding exercise, had, 
like every one else in the house, his 
little trouble to report, though it was 
not much. The stall in which, as the 
most comfortable, it was decided to 
place her, she peremptorily declined 
to enter. 
gentle little animal, there was no get- 
ting her intoit. She would snort and 


rear, ance in fact, do or suffer any. 


thing rather than set her hoof in it. 
He was fain; therefore, to place her in 
another. And on several occasions he 
found her there, exhibiting all the 
equine symptoms of extreme fear. 
Like the rest of us, however, this 
man was not troubled in the particu- 
lar case with any superstitious qualms. 
The mare had evidently been fright- 
ened ; and he was puzzled to find out 
how, or by whom, for the stable was 
well-secured, and had, I am nearly 
certain, a lock-up yard outside. 

One morning I was greeted with 
the intelligence that robbers had cer- 
tainly got into the house in the night; 
and that one of them had actually 
been seen in the nursery. The wit- 
ness, I found, was my eldest child, 
then, as I havesaid, about nine years 
of age. Having awoke in the night, 
and lain awake for some time in her 
bed, she heard the handle of the door 
turn, and a person whom:she dis- 
tinctly saw—for it was a light night, 
and the window-shutters unclosed— 
but whom she had never seen before, 
stepped in on tiptoe, and with an ap- 
pearance of great caution. He was 
a rather small man, with a very red 
face; he wore an oddly cut frock 
coat, the collar of which stood up, 
and trousers, rough and wide, like 
those of a sailor, turned up at the 
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ankles, and either short boots or 
clumsy shoes, covered with mud.- 
This man listened beside the nurse’s 
bed, which stood next the door, as if to 
satisfy himself that she was sleeping 
soundly ; and having done so for some 
seconds, he began to move cautiously 
in a diagonal line, across the room to 
the chimney-piece, where he stood for 
a while, and so resumed his tiptoe 
walk, skirting the wall, until he 
reached a chest of drawers, some of 
which were open, and into which he 
looked, and began to rummage in a 
hurried way, as the child supposed, 
making search for something worth 
taking away. He then passed on to 
the window, where was a dressing- 
table, at which he also stopped, turn- 
ing over the things upon it, and 
standing for some time at the window 
as if looking out, and then resuming 
his walk by the side-wall opposite to 
that by which he had moved up to 
the window, he returned in the same 
way toward the nurse’s bed, so as to 
reach it atthe foot. With its side to 
the end wall, in which was the door, 
was placed the little bed in which lay 
my eldest child, who watched his 
proceedings with the extremest terror. 
he drew near she. instinctively 
moved herself in the bed, with her 
head and shoulders to the wall, draw- 
ing up her feet; but he passed by with- 


_ out appearing to observe, or, at least, 


to care for her presence. Immediately 
after the nurse turned in her bed as 
if about to waken; and when the 
child, who had drawn the clothes 
about her head, again ventured to 
peep out, the man was gone. 

The child had no idea of her having 
seen any thing more formidable than 
a thief. With the prowling, cautious, 
and noiseless manner of proceeding 
common to such marauders, the air 
and movements of the man whom she 
had seen entirely corresponded. And 
on hearing her perfectly distinct and 
consistent account, I could myself ar- 
rive at no other conclusion than that 
a stranger had actually got into the 
house. I had, therefore, in the first 
instance, a most careful examination 
made to discover any traces of an 
entrance having been made by any 
window into the house. The doors 
had been found barred and locked as 
usual; but no sign of any thing of 
the sort was discernible. I then had 
the various articles—plate, wearing 
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apparel, books, é&c., counted; and 
after having conned over and reckoned 
up every thing, it became quite clear 
that nothing whatever had been re- 
moved from the house, nor was there 
the slightest indication of any thing 
having been so much as disturbe 
there. I must here state that this 
child was remarkably clear, intelli- 
gent, and observant; and that her 
description of the man, and of all 
that had occurred, was most exact, 
and as detailed as the want of perfect 
light rendered possible. 

I felt assured that an entrance had 
actually been effected into the house, 
though for what purpose was not 
easily to be conjectured. The man, 
Smith, was equally confident upon 
this point; and his theory was that 
the object was simply to frighten us 
out of the house by making us believe 
it haunted; and he was more than 
ever anxious and on the alert to dis- 
_ cover the conspirators. It often since 
appeared to meodd. Every year, in- 
deed, more odd, as :this cumulative 
case of the marvellous becomes to my 
mind more and more inexplicable— 
_ that underlying my sense of mystery 
and puzzle, was all along the quiet 
assumption that all these occurrences 
were one way or another referable to 
natural causes. I could.not account 
for them, indeed, myself; but. during 
the whole period I inhabited that 
house, I never once felt, though much 
alone, and often up-very: late at night, 
any of those tremors and thrills 
which every one has at times experi- 
enced when situation and the hour 
are favourable. Except the cook and 
housemaid, who were plagued with the 
shadow I mentioned crossing and re- 
crossing upon the bedroom wall, we 
all, without exception, experienced 
the same strange sense of security, 
and regarded these phenomena rather 
with a perplexed sort of interest and 
curiosity, than with any more un- 
pleasant sensations. 

The knockings which I have men- 
tioned at the nursery door, preceded 
generally by the sound of a step on 
the lobby, meanwhile continued. At 
that time (for my wife, like myself, 
was an invalid) two eminent physi- 
cians, who came out occasionally by 
rail, were attending us. These gen- 
tlemen were at first only amused, but 
ultimately interested, and very much 
puzzled by the oceurrences which we 
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described. One af them, :at last, 
secommended that a candle should 
be kept burning upon the lobby. It 
was in fact a recurrenee to.an old 
woman’s se a against :ghosts—of 
course it might be serviceable, too, 
against impostors.; -at .all events, 
seeming, as I have said, very much 
interested and puzzled,.he advised it, 
and it was aed Weifancied that it 
was successful; for there was an in- 
terval of quiet for, I think, three or 
four nights. But after that, the 
noises—the.footsteps on the lobby— 
the knocking at the door, and the 
turning of the .handle recommenced 
in full force, notwithstanding the 
light ypon the table autside; and 
these particular phenomena became 
“ more perplexing than ever. 

he alartn of robbersand. smugglers 
gradually subsided .after a week or 
4wo; but we were again to hear news 
from thenursery. Oursecond little girl, 
then between seven and eight years of 
‘age, saw in the night time—she alone 
being awdke—a young woman, with 
black, or very dark hair, which bung 
loose, and with a black cloak on, stand- 
ing near the middle of the floor, oppo- 
site the hearthstone, and fronting the 
foot of her bed. She appeared quite 
unobservant ef the children and.nurse 
sleeping in the room. She was very 
pale, and looked, the child said, both 
“sorry and: frightened,’ and with 
something very peculiar and terrible 
about her eyes, which made the child 
conclude that she was dead. She was 
looking, not at, but.in the direction 
of the child’s bed, and there was a 
dark streak across her throat, like a 
scar with blood upon it. This 
figure was not motionless; but once 
or twice turned slowly, and without 
appearing to be conscious of the pre- 
sence of the child, or the other occu- 
pants of the room, like a person in 
vacancy or abstraction. There was 
on this occasion a night-light burning 
in the chamber; and the child saw, 
or thought she saw, all these parti- 
eulars with the most perfect distinct- 
ness. She got her head under the 
bedclothes; and although a goed 
many years have passed since then, 
she cannotrecall the spectacle without 
feelings of peculiar horror. 

One day, when the children were play- 
ing in the back garden, I asked them 
to point out to me the spot where 
they were accustomed to see the wo- 
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man who occasionally showed her- 
self as I have described, near the 
stable wall. There was no division 
of opinion as to this precise point, 
which they indicated in the most 
distinct and confident way. I sug- 

ested that, perhaps, something might 

e hidden there in the ground ; and 
advised them digging a hole there 
with their little spades, to try for it. 
Accordingly, to work they went, and 
by my return in the evening they 
had grubbed up a piece of a jaw- 
bone, with several teeth in it. The 
bone was very much decayed, and 
ready to crumble to pieces, but the 
teeth were quite sound. I: could 
not tell whether they were. human 
grinders; but I showed the fossil to 
one of the physicians I have men- 
tioned, who came out the next even- 
ing, and he pronounced them human 
teeth. The same conclusion was come 
to a day or two later by the other 
medical man. It-appears to me now, 


on reviewing the whole matter, almost: 


unaccountable that, with such evi- 
dence before me, I should not have 
got in a labourer, and had the spot 
effectually dug and searched. I can 
only say, that so it was. I was quite 
satisfied of the moral .truth of every 
word that had been related to me, 
and which I have here set down with 
scrupulous accuracy. But I expe- 
rienced ah apathy, for which neither 
then nor afterwards did I quite know 
how.to account. I had a vague, but 
immovable impression that the whole 
affair was referable to natural agen- 
cies. It was not until: some time 
after we had left the. house, which, 
by-the-by, we afterwards found had 
had the reputation of being haunted 
before we had come to live in it, that 
on reconsideration I discovered the 
serious difficulty of accounting satis- 
factorily for all that had occurred 
upon ordinary principles. A great deal 
we might arbitrarily set down to ima- 
gination. But even in so doing there 
was, an lumine, the oddity, not to say 
improbability, of so many different 
persons having nearly simultaneously 
suffered from different spectral and 
other illusions during the short period 
for which we had occupied that house, 
who never before, nor so far as we 
learned, afterwards were troubled by 
any fears or fancies of the sort. There 
were other things, too, not to be so 
accounted for. The odd knockings 
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a = roof I frequently heard my- 
self. 

There were also, which I before 
forgot to mention, in the day-time, 
rappings at the doors of the sitting- 
rooms, which constantly deceived us ; 
and it was not till our “come in” was 
unanswered, and the hall or passage 
outside the door was discovered to be 
empty, that we learned that whatever 
else caused them, human hands did 
not. All the persons who reported 
having seen the different persons or 
appearances here described by me, 
were just as confident of having liter- 
ally and distinctly seen them, as I 
was of having seen the hard-featured 
woman with the blind eye, so remark- 
ably curresponding with Smith’s de- 
scription. 

About a week after the discovery 
of the teeth, which were found, I 
think, about two feet under the ground, 
a friend, much advanced in years, and 
who remembered the town in which 
we had now taken up our abode, for 
a very long time, happened to pay us 
a. visit. He good-humouredly pooh- 
poohed the whole thing; but at the 
same time was evidently curious about 
it. “We might construct a sort of 
story,” said [ (I am giving, of course, 
the substance and purport, not the 
exact words, of our dialogue), “and 
assign to each of the three figures who 
appeared their respective parts in 
some dreadful tragedy enacted in this 
house. The male figure represents the 
murderer ; the ill-looking, one-eyed 
woman his accomplice, who, we will 
suppose, buried the body where she is 
now so often seen grubbing in the 
earth, and where the human teeth 
and jaw-bone have so lately been dis- 
interred ; and the young woman with 
disshevelled tresses, and black cloak, 
and the bloody scar across her throat, 
their victim. A difficulty, however, 
which i cannot get over, exists in the 
cheerfulness, the great publicity, and 
the evident very recent date of the 
house.” “Why, as to that,” said he 
“the house is not modern; it and 
those beside it formed an old govern- 
ment store, altered and fitted up re- 
cently as yousee. I remember it well 
in my young days, fifty years ago, 
before the town had grown out in 
this direction, and a more entirely 
lonely spot, or one more fitted for the 
commission of a secret crime, could 
not have been imagined.” 
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CYRUS REDDING’S NEW NOVEL. 


THIS novel* is written, like all that 
have proceeded from the same hand, 
with a purpose. A strong, rugged 
moral is deeply chiselled in the work. 
The warning is directed against what 
is assumed to be the master-vice of 
the present above all other-ages—the 
absorbing pursuit of money. The 
tale is one of simple but massive in- 
terest, which, without effort or jerki- 
ness, carries the reader forward with 
a powerful and sustained momentum, 
and leaves behind it the solemn and 
salutary impression of an eloquent 
homily upon the apostolic entreaty— 
‘Beware of covetousness, which is 
idolatry’—idolatry in a sense more 
literal than unreflecting men will ad- 
mit—of that monstrous sort, beside, 
which exacts human sacrifices. 

Mr. Redding writes with a bold 
and studied defiance of the popular 
taste for “the impossible, or that 
which lies within its confines.” We 
think that he overestimates the pre- 
valence of this appetite, and, perhaps, 
carries his animosity to it a little too 
far. He places upon his canvas cha- 
racters copied from life with a liter- 
ality of detail, and constructs his plot 
with a stern disregard of art, and a 
sturdy loyalty to the actual and even 
commonplace, which occasionally try 
the reader and jeopardize his success. 
“Painful images, exciting contrasts, 
and monstrous exaggerations,’ says 
Mr. Redding, “made with a view to 


* “ATVs Well that Ends Well.” 


A Simple Story. 


exciting a ‘sensation,’ to quote the 
cant phrase of the hour, will, in no 
great time, cease to startle the public, 
and a reaction will ensue from the 
violent stimulus that preceded.” We 
believe that the school to which he 
refers is itself the expression of a re- 
action from that no less popular 
school of “novels without heroes,” 
and stories without plots, and nearly 
without incidents, of which Mr. 
Thackeray has given and is giving to 
the world so many conspicuous, and, 
we must allow, very delightful exam- 
ples. It must not be forgotten that 
a perfect novel is as much a work of 
art as a perfect play or a perfect poem. 
True to nature each must be. But 
whatever lies within the precincts of 
nature—no matter how wild, how 
terrible, how ludicrous—provided the 
conditions of human action and pas- 
sion sanction it, is honestly at the dis- 
posal of the writer. This theory, be- 
sides, of strict adherence to nature, by 
which is meant the self-limitation of 
the writer to the ordinary round of 
common existence, is only partially 
applied in the particular novel before 
us, a8 well as by the whole school to 
which we have alluded. Mr. Red- 
ding’s ordinary conversation, judging 
by his mental powers and attainments, 
is very much above the level of that 
of average men and women of the 
class he describes. Yet it is plain that 
he has elaborated his dialogue with 
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great care and discrimination, and 
thrown into the common talk of his 
ordinary characters the very cream 
and point of the thought and learning 
of his own remarkable and highly cul- 
tivated mind. This is the sort of 
violence to nature which most easily 
escapes detection ; but is, after all, a 
more serious and even extravagant 
one than those groupings of nature’s 
monsters or grotesques, and that glar- 
ing mosaic of paradoxical and horrible 
incidents which are yet ‘individually 
and separately justifiable by actual 
precedent. e hold that, like the 
drama and the epic, or to corroborate 
our position by a kindred illustration 
—like statuary, painting, and the his- 
trionic art—the laws of prose fiction 
have their conventional standard 
more highly strung than nature, and 
though in harmony with it, still 
based essentially upon an exaggerated 
ideal. 

Mr. Redding’s opening scene is laid 
on the banks of the picturesque Ta- 
mar, near the tombs of the last of the 
Comneni, whose misfortunes are--we 
had almost said swng—by Gibbon, in 
that sad, solemn, and harmonious 
epic which forms so fine an episode 
in his “ Decline and Fall.” Our au- 
thor’s descriptions of natural scenery 
have about them, at times, almost 


the glow and poetry of Turner. His 
first childish view of the sea, from 
his bed-room window, on a bright 


summer morning, is a fine specimen 
of vigorous and almost enthusiastic 
description. 


©‘ What sort of a look out is there from 
the window ?’ I sprung out of bed, eager 
to gratify my curiosity, and took a peep at 
what was without. It was the sea, the 
glorious sea, seen for the first time! How 
that moment impressed itself upon my me- 
mory! I gazed, and gazed again. The 
first glance was overpowcring. There lay 
the majestic ocean, reposing in the warm 
sun like a plain of burnished gold, calm, 
boundless, patriarchal; it was overwhelm- 
ing, I looked with all my eyes again, and 
again, speechless with admiration. I had 
no power of youthful language to express 
what I felt. I was a long time putting on 
my clothes from my impatience in viewing, 
and re-viewing the outstretched picture, 
while almost adoring its beauty. I suc- 
ceeded at last in completing my dress. It 
was past low water, and as the tide had 
began to flow, the ripple broke on the sand 
at no great distance from my window with 
a gentle murmur. I threw up the sash and 
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the fresh air enlivened me in an extraordin- 
ary manner. The tiny border of snow- 
white waves that broke in successive fur- 
rows upon the hard sandy shore attracted 
my special attention. It was all novel to 
my boyish gaze, and then how impressive 
it was! I determined to go out and ap- 
proach near the water on the beach. The 
golden hue of the sea soon changed to a 
dark blue colour, clouds were passing before 
the sun’s disc, for it had now attained a 
greater elevation. Then, too, I first ob- 
served the small snowy sails of the vessels 


‘in the distance, moving like messengers 


from an unknown world, with whom no 
mortal could communicate. After I had, 
‘a3 already observed, huddled on my clothes, 
I rushed down stairs, unbolted the front 
door, and in a moment found myself looking 
into the pellucid water over the yellow sand! 
I felt it invigorated me to a degree I can- 
not describe. The buoyant springiness of 
youth seemed increased to a boundless mea- 
sure, from the contemplation of what I 
saw before me, a most striking novelty to 
my inexperienced vision. There I stood 
delighted until I heard my name called from 
the door of the house by a servant sent 
after me. 1 was discovered to be missing, 
and with a gentle chiding from Aunt 
Rachel was suffered to take my breakfast.” 


Very fine, too, is his painting of 
that noble Plymouth panorama a lit- 
tle further on. But we cannot afford 
to diverge from the persons and in- 
cidents of this peculiar and highly- 
interesting tale, to what, after all. are 
but its decorative accessories. 

Treville house, the seat of the Tre- 
ville family, and birthplace of his 
heroine, Alexia Treville, is thus 
sketched :— 


“ Treville House overlooked beautiful 
scenes, pleasant meadows, deep woods, con- 
voluted waters, ancient mansions, towering 
granite rocks and crested heights; having 
too a mine of silver in sight upon the oppo- 
site shore, where, once ‘stranger to pain,’ 
my ‘careless boyhood strayed.’ What a 
world of revolutions is ours in any thing, 
that has or has not sensation, or in living 
as well as dead matter.” 


The Trevilles are an unpretending 
but affluent country family, sociable 
and refined, and sound and perhaps 
somewhat Quakerly in morals. Alexia’s 
sister, Mary, singularly beautiful, 
though blind, is the heroine of a very 
pretty under-plot, not without in- 
struction, but unlike the main current 
of the story, which is turbid and 
wintry in the way less of warning, 
than of touching and cheery example. 
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This girl is very sweetly and carefully 
drawn, and described with a delicacy, 
a charm, and a feeling, which many a 
young and even eloquent lover might 
sigh for in vain. ‘The metaphysical 
problems of blindness are frequently 
though unavowedly glanced at in the. 
scenes in which she bears a part. Her 
ae for instance, she thus re- 
ates :-— 


“‘¢Mary Treville is no metaphysician, 
and yet I dream strange things. Sometimes 
I long for past days again in some far 
country, and fancy I am sitting by the, 
cedars of Lebanon. Al} at once I seem to 
be surrounded with holy men. of bygone 
times in the East, but before I can com, 
mence conversation. all vanishes, and I find 
myself by the. Tamar. side, where persons 
are standing in the translucent wave in 
shapes like leopards, covered with feathers, 
and yet I know-not the aspect of the Tamar, 
or of a leopard. Fancy has a marvellous 
power of making things to suit names. 

“Yes, I have dreamed so fearfully of 
what I have heard in the day. Oh, that 
terrible dream I had,after hearing my dear 
father and a friend of his talk of men. who 
believed there was no Deity! 

‘*¢There is always an old church and 
dead bodies in our ghostly tales, so I ima- 
gine, for so far I had retrograded to child- 
hood again. I was_seated on a fine evening 
in summer on a grassy mound in front of a 
church, where I thought I fell asleep. It, 
was near midnight when I awoke, and 
looked around. I dreamed that I could see 
as well as youcan. All at once the tombs 
seemed to open; the dead, like shadows, 
arose, and wandered from their resting 
places, unaffected by the power of gravita- 
tion. They passed and repassed in the air 
above and around me. The objects became 
dim, the air thick, and the earth trembled. 
The church shook, and there was a commo- 
tion high above:-my head. Lightnings, or 
what I fancied to be such, flashed forth now 
and then. Terror came over me, but not 
of a common character. Some of the shades 
I saw seemed to be those of ancient men. 
Something, of which I could not make out 
the form, impressed my mind as being a 
dial, by the way in which I have heard it 
described. I thought it was time; anda 
huge human hand pointed up from it; the 
arm and shoulder involved in a cloud; a 
finger pointed to a circle, on which was 
written “eternity.” Near it was a fathom- 
Jess gulf, dark, silent, horrible, into which 
a solitary drop of water falling minute after 
minute alone broke the silence. Shapes 
continually passed along the edge of the 
abyss: army after army in number; but at 
a certain distance they seemed to dissolve 
‘into nothing, or become a part of a stagnant 
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fluid below, mingling and disappearing. On 
a sudden the church and tombs vanished, 
and strange accents were muttered. The 
air became serene. All I had seen changed 
to what I imagine you call mirage, for 
several of the things I name were only 
similitudes of the images in my fancy of 
what I had heard of before, and probably 
incorrect resemblances, but they were’ as 
the truth to. me, and so I describe them. 
Was it not strange for a blind girl's sleep 
to conjure up such senseless images? My 
mother tells me the sun is nearly a hundred 
millions of miles away. I do not know what 
a million is; I should say an inconceivable 
number of miles. Methinks I am, what you 
call, buried alive, like those who go away 
to the land of sepulchres, and never return 
—that guideless and dark country I think 
I see when dreaming. But I am impatient 
in, my complaining.’ ” 


This, of course, opens a metaphy- 
sical question. The dreams of the 
blind—those, we mean, who havenever 
known the gift of vision—must, of 
course, be as colourless and blank as 
their waking experiences. To us 
who enjoy the blessing of sight it is 
difficult to imagine how a dream can 
possibly be furnished, without any of 
those phenomena which constitute the 
staple of our own. ‘“Mary’s” dream 
here borrows the language and ima- 
gery of that sense of which she is 

estitute, and yet without which, or 
some analogous sense, if such there 
be, 1t is nearly impossible to conceive 
how the continuity of the impressions 
she describes, could have been sus- 
tained. Mr. Redding isfar too acute an 
observer to have failed to detect this 
special difficulty in a subject of in- 
quiry on which he has obviously ex- 
pended so much care, and amassed, 
as it would seem, such a fund of ob- 
servation. We cannot, however, 
pause to discuss the question thus 
suggested in reviewing a work of fic- 
tion, whose story and characters have 
@ primary claim upon our attention. 

Orwell, an officer, after the usual 
approaches and uncertainties, at 
length offers his hand to Alexia, who 
accepts it with the approbation of 
her family; and the young people, 
after the first rapture of their aff- 
anced bliss has subsided, put their 
heads together in a confidential and 
prudential sort of way, perhaps more 
commendable than common, upon 
the question of ways and means. 
The result is a finding, in the first 
place, that Captain Orwell’s income 
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is by no means sufficient for the 
maintenance of a family, should such 
a contingency arrive; and secondly, 
that he had better sell out of the 
army, and invest his capital in trade 
which will, no doubt, yield a revenue 
sufficient for all the future require- 
ments of the happy couple. This 
momentous step is forthwith taken, 
and the sometime Captain turned 
merchant, and leagued with an expe- 
rienced partner, merges in the Lon- 
don firm of Orwell and Watson. In 
this new state of existence, his habits, 
companions, and above all, his ob- 
jects, undergo a corresponding and 
very decided change. The story is 
not one, as we have already hinted, 
of exciting incident. It is, in the 
main, a grim and painful mental de- 
velopment; all the more impresgive 
for the simplicity of its setting, and 
its tremendous consistency with na- 
ture. There is great skill in the se- 
lection of aman of Orwell’s charac- 
ter, on which to exhibit the action of 
the solitary pursuit of money, and 
the special corruption and ultimate 
destruction of the finer traits which 
it seldom fails to bring about. Un- 
derlying a character which was not, 
as a whole, unamiable, and would, 
under favourable circumstances, have 
possibly improved, are discernible 
that deep-seated self-esteem, that 
arrogance and impatience, which are 
sure to grow bitter in disappointment, 
and offensive in success, and both 
in succession await him. 

In his courtship Orwell strikes us 
simply as a placid, gentlemanlike, 
and somewhat grave military man, 
with a latent vein of that selfishness 
which is so general a vice of the mi- 
litary character. We follow him now 
from the picturesque and pleasant 
scenes of his courtship, and the ayre- 
mens of his forsaken military position, 
into wedlock, trade, and London. 
He has entered the arena with a 
hard and greedy competition, and the 
struggle monotonous, severe, and un- 
rewarded, rapidly tells upon his cha 
racter :— : 


“From competition and similar cayses, 
he did little more than clear his household 
expenses. In all events he was unable to 
lay by very little towards the future sup- 
port of his family, should his decease take 
place prematurely, as he feared might be 
the case. His anxiety in this respect had 
an effect upon his temper. He grew mo- 
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rose, and Alexia suffered much at behold- 
ing upon her husband's part a complete 
change of disposition. 

“* You are not well to-day, Orwell,’ she 
sometimes remarked in the kindest man- 
ner. 

‘He replied too often in a rough and sharp 
tone, and thus drew tears from her eyes. 
Her kindly nature made every indulgence 
for his cares, and yet it did not avail. 

“<It is strange,’ she would observe, ‘ Or- 
well is so changed, his conduct sometimes 
almost breaks my heart. A term must 
come to all this, Orwell, my dear, you are 
not the same man you used to be.’ 

““¢] know it. I would I had died in the 
military service. I am lost, my specula- 
tions are not paying. Nothing wears out 
manhood like those continued disappoint- 
ments. How much better my pay and 
fixed income from the interest of my pro- 
perty, than this uncertain gain. Specula- 
tion in profit and loss, what is it but the 
trial of fortune that makes or mars at a 
throw of the dice box? Trade, as now 
operative, is wholesale gambling.’ 

‘‘ Alexia turned pale; there was a despair- 
ing look about her husband sometimes which 
made her shudder. She saw that his mind 
was in a state of perturbation. 

“‘¢Orwell, what is the matter? go take 
a walk on the grass plot, you are not well.’ 

«Yes, I am well enough in health, but 
T have had a disappointment this morning 
in town; things will be all right to-mor- 
row when I have slept off my headache. 
Don’t press me any farther, I do not feel 
inclined to talk. * 


The details of this process of de- 
terioration are more exactly traced 
in what follows :— : 


“6 My dear Orwell, you are not well, do 
not go down into the city to-day. Re- 
main here, and leigyre will bring you 
about.’ 

‘““¢T must go into town. I cannot re- 
main here with my fingers idle. I have 
something more to do than play with the 
children, and listen to your small] talk. 
Some women never think what a purga- 
tory they make their husbands endure by 
their conversation about nothing, when 


their minds are harassed by business.’ 


‘“*¢ Indeed, my dear Orwell,’ replied his 
wife, with moistened eyes, ‘I meant no- 
thing more than to signify you wanted 
rest, and recommended you should take it ; 
why treat me thus rudely? There was a 
time when you would not have acted so, 
but that time is now gone by, I fear for 
ever.’ 

‘In place, as before, of soothing his wife, 
and withdrawing his harsh expression, he 
went off to the city without wishing her 
the customary ‘good morning.’ The pride 
and idleness in which he had indulged 
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when a soldier, now came in contrast with 
the cares and plain sailing of the man of 
trade. He drew invidious comparisons, 
which soured his disposition, naturally too 
prone to give way to humour. He ima- 
gined within himself, that he had taken a 
wrong step in marrying, and was unfeeling 
enough to signify that he repented of it, 
during certain outbursts about his affairs. 
He did not consider the effect upon another 
of such a line of conduct, but indulged his 
own unsocial temper—for unsocial it had 
become, and as the bad ‘spirit increased, it 
was spurred onward by the reflection that 
he had exchanged the pride and military 
uniform of the soldier for trade, perhaps be- 
fore long too for the humiliating position 
of being pilloried in the Gazette. With 
this disposition, a certain waywardness af- 
fected him. He did and said things of 
which he repented afterwards; and then 
fell into an ill-temper with himself because 
he had not been more under the restraint 
of reason.” 


The tide turns, after a while, and 
Orwell, borne high upon. it, floats on 
to fortune. But the change does not 
involve a restoration to himself; but 
only a change in the evil phenomena 
which, springing perennially from the 
** root of all evil,” aecommodate thein- 
selves to altered circumstances, some 
thriving in sunshine, some in shadow ; 
and all, in their varieties of odiousness, 
equally poisonous :— 


“The merchant or man of trade, who’ 


with prudence gains to spend, is a useful 
and honourable member of society; but 
what is the mere money. grubber, but the 
dead, while living, to all generous emo- 
tions and high feelings. It was to this 
last order of persons that Orwell, as he grew 
older, was plainly tending. As the more 
generous instincts diminish, those of ava- 
rice increase. Thus the individual of a 
fine liberal temper originally, changes and 
becomes the most odious member of the 
class of which he forms a part.” 


His assumption of rule in domestic 
details quite beside his province, and 
his gross favouritism with regard to 
his children ; supporting, with an 
offensive perversity, his daughter 
Bessy in her insolent resistance to 
her mother’s authority; his system- 
atic reserve and domineering temper, 
all tend to aggravate, in their pros- 
perity, the conjugal discords sown in 
their hours of anxiety and depression. 
“Tt is a fearful thing,” says Mr. Red- 
ding, “to consider how trivial are the 
causes which originate marital dis- 
trust, and terminate in open quarrels 
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between those who have 
lived in harmony together. 

A curious trait in Orwell, now that 
he has acquired wealth, is a sort of 
cowardice, which the author, we ven- 
ture to assert, from actual observation 
ascribes to the man of bank stock and 
consols. 


previously 


? 


“The truth was, his property by this 

tine had become so large, that it occupied 
his whole waking dttention. Any diver- 
sion from that which thus absorbed him, 
threw his mind out of its equilibrium, and 
being unusual, caused alarm. He could not 
deviate from that beaten track of life, which, 
in his, present pursuit, was more uniform 
and undeviating than any other. He was 
no more‘of a hypocrite:than. any other man 
who followed trade, and thought of nothing 
besides; and if he led the diurnal life of the 
Sir Balaam of Pope,,.it was no more than 
in the common pursuance of the. vocation, 
by which, from his peculiar conformation, 
he worked himself into nervousness. 
..“ Even in his counting-house he began to 
have a dislike to being alone, not from any. 
consciousness of evil on ‘his own part, but 
from the dread of sorhe attack upon his 
wealth, through himself. He never re- 
mained without one or two clerks were pre- 
sent. He imagined he might be personally 
assaulted, and so far in one instance did 
this fear prevail, that, in the face of a gen- 
tleman who had come to him on business, 
when he was alone, that He shut and bolted 
the door of the inner room, which was his 
private office. The ‘stranger had but just 
landed from Ostend, and looked very little 
like the foreigner hereally was. At another 
time a visitor came in, and beginning to 
fuinble in his pocket for a letter of intro- 
duction, Orwell thought he was going to 
draw forth a pistol, and seizing a blunder- 
buss with a spring bayonet affixed, that he 
recently kept near the table at which he 
sat, alarmed the stranger by taking up a 
defensive attitude. The reflection that he 
was the possessor of wealth of which he 
might be robbed, had for the moment no 
regard to the fact, that it was not within a 
stranger's reach.” 


Like other forms of hypochondria, 
this illusion grows. 


‘He fancied every one had a design to 
overreach or rob him, not in relation to 
money alone, but in the most ordinary 
transactions. He thought that even his 
children sought to circumvent him, and this 
by no means improved his temper, nor was 
it calculated to lessen his family discom- 
forts.” 


The story of Orwell’s illness and 
failing mind is throughout powerful 
and awful, and bears pre-eminently 
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that singular stamp of reality which 
is with more or less distinctness im- 
pressed upon: the entire narrative. 


“Tf Heaven shows its scorn of‘ riches by 
bestowing them on the least worthy, as 
some philosophers assert, in the way of a 
general,.rather than-a particular rule, it is 
certain that men in the position of Orwell, 
who grasp at unlimited accumulation, will 
seldom omit to avail themselves of unjusti- 
fiable arts to accomplish their object, and in 
turn those arts will react.. 

‘““Whether any thing of the foregoing 
nature burdened the mind of Orwell, or it 
was the result of feeble mental organization, 
it was too evident that his mind had begun 
to fail him. 

‘““¢ Alexia,’ he observed, one morning at 
breakfast, ‘what did you do with the sum 
your father remitted to you-yesterday ? Had 
I not better have it, and purchase consols ?” 

‘“‘ Money from my father, Orwell? What 
money ?” 

‘¢¢ The seven hundred he sent up.’ 

“6 You are not awake—I have had no 
money remittance from my father.” 

“¢ You certainly have had.” 

*‘ He then seemed to meditate a moment, 
as if he was endeavouring to recollect him- 
self, at length articulating— 

“¢Tt is gone, gone from here,’ pressing. 
his forehead with both his hands, ‘that 
money, yes, that remittance from somebody. 
It is gone, gone from here. No, it was not 
from your father.’ 

“ Several other tokens of mental exhaus- 
tion were exhibited, in like manner, from 
time to time, of which his friends could 
make nothing; but all led to the conclusion 
that a slight aberration of intellect had 
temporarily occurred. Again medical treat- 
ment was called in, under the influence of 
which he improved a little, and then again. 
he appeared upon the point of a relapse. A 
journey, or sea voyage, was once more re- 
commended, or in fact any thing which 
would have the effect of withdrawing him 
from his business, which was quite safe in 
the hands of his partner, if he could be 
brought to think so. 


“* He still said that he could see nothing 
but ruin in leaving home. 

‘‘¢Tt is madness; every thing will go 
sixes and sevens.’ 

‘You will be compelled to remain in- 
doors at home, and your affairs in the city 
will be then as much without you as if you 
were a hundred miles away.’ 

‘“¢ No, I should then be able to go into 
town upon any pressing occasion. I won't 
leave my home. I should soon be ruined.’ 

‘* This fear of being ruined became a lead- 
ing reference.”’ 


Still chained to his oar, the slave 
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of money, to the sacrifice of life and 
hope, must toil on to the last. 


“* His medical attendants represented his 
position, and the tendency there was to 
a relapse. They advised him to arrange his 
affairs. 

“For once he took their advice in good 
part, during an interval of clear-mindedness, 
and did what was required. But there was 
no change in his diurnal conduct towards 
his family. His business seemed to engross - 
his whole thoughts. When the probability 
appeared of his being obliged to take a 
forced leave of all that engrossed his atten- 
tion, and before all, of his fortune, he 
showed how forgetful of the result he was, 
by his- wilful devotion to his calling. Some- 
what duil,.and plodding, he must still have 
perceived that his life hung upon a thread, 
yet he kept to his previous habits.” 


Orwell’slast moments are in gloomy 
keeping with the passages we have 
quoted. 


“ Again and again, upon his senses reviv- 
ing, that were even then flickering in the 
socket, Orwell referred to his business, and 
once made his wife send for Watson, in 
erder that he might give explanations to the 
sick man, who when he came, had for- 
gotten he had expressed a desire to see him. 

“ ¥¥e raised himself up suddenly, and re- 
quested to have his clothes. brought to him, 
saying he felt well, and should dress. It 
was that revival before death, which so often 
occurs; for at the same time he was picking 
the sheets with his unconscious fingers, and 
his features. had grown sharp. 

“ * Alexia,” he said, and then missed the 
connecting word, ‘Strange! Strange!’ 

“‘¢ What is strange, Orwell ?” 

“‘ He paused, and seemed as if trying to 
collect himself, but with a distortion of fea- 
ture that made Alexia ring the bell for 
assistance, thinking his last moment had 
arrived; but he rallied again, and regard- 
ing his wife fixedly, faintly articulated— 

“*< Where am I?” 

‘“*¢ In your own house, my dear,’ Alexia 
replied, as well as her tears would suffer her. 

‘“*Is my balance sheet struck—is all 
right ?” 

““* Yes, Orwell, all is right,’ she replied, 
merely to please him, as she was aware he 
knew not what he said. 

‘“‘¢ Then, ‘tis well—well—all right—well 
—well! It is over. I shallsleep now; the 
balance is. struck !’ 

“These were his last words; and with a 
heavy sigh, that seemed to exhaust the little 
power of palpitation left in his heart, he 
expired.” 


There are scenes and characters in 
abundance; some in strange and re- 
pulsive harmony, and others in grace- 
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ful and sunny contrast with the cen- 
tral figure of the tableau, and amidst 
which the painful features of the 
picture come out with a rugged and 
awful fidelity. Of the former class is 


the group presented in the dingy . 


apartment of the city usurers, Grap- 
ple, Pinchard & Co. The retainer 
who opens the door for Orwell shows 
thus in the foggy light, as he stands 
upon the lobby :— 


“This Cerberus of Grapple, Pinchard & 
Co., was a poor shrivelled-looking creature, 
that scarcely seemed to belong to the human 
family—one on whom famine appeared to 
have written fiend.” 


The firm are next seen :— 


‘There was so much of the sinister in 
their appearance, that it could not be said 
of them, ‘Chancery Courts were kept in 
every breast.’ One of the partners, plausible 
looking, and about forty years of age, 
dressed up rearly to the mode, specious, and 
smirking, with an oblique squint, was evi- 
dently well skilled in making the worse 
appear the better reason. He played the 
part of spokesman in his business, and arti- 
culated with insolent confidence. The elder 
was a grave, taciturn, dirty-complexioned 
man, nearly if not quite three score years 
old, with a bony, hooked, and warted nose, 
small, deep-set, dark, crafty eyes, covered 
with spectacles, and an expression of im- 
pertinence with avarice, which could not be 
mistaken. The muscles of his face were 
rigid and unchanging, his hair black and 
gray intermingled. As he bent over the 
notes he was counting, in full consciousness 
of his moneyed importance, he was the per- 
sonification of the Mammon-worshipping 
slave—the true metropolitan advertising 
miser and money lender. 

“6 Why, Mr. Orwell,’ said the younger of 
the two seated at the table, ‘you do not 
want our assistance. We only work on a 
limited scale—eight per cent., you know, 
and brokerage.’ 

‘“‘¢ Brokerage to discounters; come, Mr. 
Pinchard, you jest.” 

““¢ Not at all; when such houses as yours 
seek poor men like ourselves, we myst make 
something extra, by way of bonus.’ 

“Grapple, the other partner, grinned a 
sardonic smile of satisfaction at the jest. 

“The younger partner continued—‘ But 
you do not really want our money. Why 
don’t you go to Johns, Lord & Co.? They 
are the dons in the discount market.” 

“¢ You are not in earnest, Mr. Pinchard. 
The house of Grapple, Pinchard & Co., is 
one of no small merit and modesty, when 
the partners so undervalue themselves.” 

‘‘The elder usurer grinned another of his 
‘ghastly smiles’ at his partner’s laboured 
jocularity. . 
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“¢Well then to business, Mr. Orwell. 
What cash do you want ?”” 


And s0, to business they go. 

On the other hand, the under-plot, 
of which the beautiful but blind Mary 
Treville is the heroine, supplies the 
softer tints—the sunshine and repose 
of the landscape. Poetry, like wit, 
is always young, and we nowhere 
meet more graceful, pure, and glow- 
ing portraits of feminine beauty than 
in the romantic pages of this marvel- 
lous octogenarian. The book, too, has 
all the other evidences of young and 
healthy mental action. It teems with 
clear and original observation, and is 
rich in those suggestive phrases which 
condense thought, and imply, rather 
than fully express, the results of a 
long, varied, and sagacious experience. 
Mr. Redding, too, knows life tho- 
roughly, and can describe it without 
one gic of that cynical leaven 
which belongs not to age but to cha- 
racter. His own is naturally genial, 
and is toned, moreover, by religion ; 
and he delights rather in the study of 
human nature, than in the dreary 
anatomy of mere worldliness. Neither 
is he laudator temporis acti; but in 
all respects abreast of the age in 
which he lives and works—as ener- 

etic a friend of progress, and as 

eenly alive to all that passes about 
him, a8 2 man just entering on active 
life. He illustrates in the field of 
letters, as Lord Palmerston does in 
the richer one of politics, how much 
error lies in ascribing to age itself the 
weaknesses engendered by the ener- 
vating circumstances with which it 
often prematurely environs itself. To 
live and labour—so long as health is 
spared—among younger men, is the 
true “elixir nte.” 

Mr. Redding’s quick eye has the 
youthful faculty of discerning a signi- 
ficance in the smallest matters. Tor 
instance :— 


‘But it must not be forgotten that the 
family is at breakfast, a meal generally 
somewhat prolonged, particularly with per- 
sons of ease and leisure, who need not hurry 
their repasts. The man of trade or profes- 
sion cannot do this; while the individual of 
easy fortune may almost be known by it. 
A patrician at breakfast, is to the busy part 
of mankind, a high exclusive. The man of 
industry must take his meal early, and count 
his minutes at the same time, for they are 
all valuable. The noble consumes half the 
morning about-it, and then wonders how 
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it happened that the forenoon ran away 
from him, thanking his idle stars it is gone, 
for he has just spelled out and out his morn- 
ing paper. ‘The mechanic takes his break- 
fast in his workshop, laying down his tools, 
and pausing over his bread and butter for 
the space of a half hour; while the labourer 
washes down his bread and bacon, in the 
field, with his allowance of beer, lounging 
upon the upturned furrow.” 


The dialogue, too, is young and 
lively—full of animated sketch and 
thought. Everard, one of those 
lovers who sicken with hope deferred, 
thus describes his cool, if not cruel, 
mistress :— 


““¢ Not so; no, there are women who can’t 
love, and she is one. It is not in their na- 
ture. They marry and have families me- 
chanically. They are conjugal statuary, 
hard, cold, icicles of the sex, in whose com- 
position the capacity for love was omitted 
by nature. The devil take all the women! 
I will go off to the Indies. I will climb 
Chimborazo, and call the volcano my bro- 
ther and the earthquake my sister. I will 
let my beard grow, and turn hermit, not 
from religion, but hatred of women.’” 


The whole of the portrait of Aunt 
Rachel—a maiden lady, somewhat 
travelled in the vale of years—is racy 
with individuality, touched with the 
foibles and small asperities of celi- 
bacy, but redeemed with a certain 
grace and prettiness that leave upon 
the mind a sense of tenderness and 
melancholy :— 


‘¢ Aunt Rachel was the best of her order 
of ladies, in other words she had never 
‘wept for her children,’ because she never 
was a mother, still she was apt to make for 
herself sources of vexation without them. I 
will not reflect upon her memory so much 
as to suppose her in voluntary singleness. 
She had been only a little over nice in se- 
lecting, her taste being too refined ; and thus 
every successive offer being declined, in hopes 
of a better, she had been left the victim of 
her own fastidiousness. She endeavoured 
to do all the good in her power in after-life, 
but it was to bein her own way, for on that 
point she was scrupulous. I fully believe 
that among the upright in heart, she had a 
right to claim Heaven as a heritage with 
all her foibles. Poor Aunt Rachel! she had 
been a little too particular in choosing a 
mate, and the reflection did not soothe her. 
What was I not indebted to her for kind- 
nesses, sometimes deemed hardships; for 
instruction, which I should have profited 
by following ; and, in the sordid language of 
the passing horde, above all, for the moiety 
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of her little fortune, which she bequeathed 
to me, the other half to my sister Selina! 


She loved me, too, but I am inclined to 
think that her state of single blessedness 
was not such a source of gratification as 
some single ladies affect it is to themselves. 
I am certain that when Aunt Rachel led 
me about in our early excursions to the sea- 
side, none else of her sex being seen with 
me in public, except a domestic, she some- 
times imagined she was taken for my mo- 
ther, and I for her child. The exact truth 
can never be known as to whether her ex- 
treme delicacy ostensibly, in regard to the 
male sex, might not thus have been ideally 
set aside in her mind for the moment. If so, 
it was a harmless vanity, the wishing to be 
taken for what all her sex ought to be, 
whom reason and the benetit of the com- 
monwealth delight to honour. There are 
times when, with all of us, contravening 
our apparent satisfaction with our existing 
state, nature and truth incidentally vindi- 
cate themselves.” 


Aunt Rachel, too, had not quite 
escaped the special weakness of her sex, 
in its spinster state, after a certain 
period of life. She was a little bit 
stingy, and given to citing frugal pro- 
verbs. When, for instance, she gave 
her little favourite a sixpence, it was 
always with a caution “to take care 
of it ;” to which injunction she added 
the proverb—“ Penny, whence comest 
thou? Penny, whither goest thou ? 
Penny, when wilt thou come again?” 


‘‘Aunt Rachel had seen forty-five sum- 
mers go into the ‘sere and yellow leaf.’ 
My mother thought, under the rose, how, 
after that age, Aunt Rachel watered the 
soup more than was customary. It must 
be understood in explanation, that when her 
sister lay in, my aunt was housekeeper, 
leaving her own smaller domestic cares to 
take ours. The bread and butter really 
seemed cut thinner, though there was no 
stint in the total quantity. Perhaps this is 
doing Aunt Rachel an injustice, because, 
though young people will not see it, thrift 
is an important accomplishment in a world 
where riches rank before virtue.” 


The whole of this picture, indeed, 
is finished with something of the stiff 
costume and homely pose; but, at 
the same time, with the clear tints 
and minute finish of the Dutch school. 
We may be permitted one glancemore, 
for the sake of the serious lesson it 
inculcates upon beauty dreaming that 
its reign is eternal. 


‘*Her age of romance and youthfulness 
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had passed away. The earliest lover had 
been dismissed, and the latest had followed. 
When I first saw her, even then she thought 
her attractions might secure some one 
worthy of herself. ‘She could wait a little 
longer,’ ever a bad policy. Her hopes were 
thus not realized. She had, from thinking 
too well of herself, procrastinated as far as 
her thirtieth year. After that age census- 
takers tell us that the chances out of a 
thousand marriages are only ten. She then 
got alarmed, and began to think how deso- 
late her future life must pass without con- 
jugality. Yet there came upon her a shrink- 
ing sense, she knew not exactly of what, 
but something like a bashfulness, which 
she had never felt when younger. She 
could not do as she once did in laying her- 
self out fora lover. She blushed at the 
thought, however much she desired to enter 
in at the matrimonial wicket. Unfortun- 
ately no suitor more appeared. Her per- 
sonal comeliness was on the wane, for no 
single lady ever conserves her beauty be- 
vond thirty-five years of age, while married 
women at that age are often highly attrac- 
tive in person, provided they were so before, 
but nothing shortens the attractiveness of 
the female person like the state of protracted 
maidenhood, which hope, the image of re- 
mote good, still deceives.” 


Another delightful trait of youth- 
fulness in Mr. Redding, is one which 
is indeed inseparable from the true 
poetic sense—his love of children. 


** Some people feel a repugnance to chil- 
dren, which would be better concealed. The 
simplicity of childhood, the truthfulness of 
its steps, its perfect artlessness, its graces, 
have each a charm for observers possessed 
of true hearts. Its short-lived reign, the 
sole enchanted scene of mortal existence, is 
rich in beauty, pure in intention, and chaste 
of hue. The fleece, stained by the hand of 
art, never regains its native purity. Happy 
indeed is the innocence of the newly born, 
that grief has never touched, nor conscience 
troubled :— 


‘Grief seldom joined with early youth is 
seen 

Can sorrow be where knowledge ne’er 
hath been !’ : 


* The little envoy from an unknown region 
of being, seems to plead for our hospitality, 
recalling what must have once been our own 
state of helplessness in the dawn of life, 
towards which we often turn with a species 
of melancholy. The eyes glisten, and the 
heart is heavy when the playfulness of the 
child exhumes some perished trait of affec- 
tion long buried by the hand of the inexor- 
able destroyer of all that is dear to us. Who 
can gaze on a beautiful child and not feel 
love rekindle in the heart, the love of things 
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most lovable, the tenderness, the admira- 
tion, the universal affection of which so 
much is Jatent in nature, and even in the 
Supreme himself, for ‘God is love?’ ” 


Very happy and often profound, 
are those slight reflections which are 
eerie and thickly scattered over 

is pages. Enjoying the twil'ght 
of a sweet summer evening, he re- 
marks, “The dew began to be talked 
of, for we are ever too assiduous in 
hunting for things to poison our best 
enjoyments.” Of dexth he eloquently 
writes—“The young cannot under- 
stand that of which they have had no 
experience. Those further advanced 
in age than the little Trevilles often 
do not comprehend any connexion 
between themselves and the life-de- 
stroying power. Happy ignorance ! 
One of the most enviable allotments 
of childhood! Why should they fear 
whose reckoning is unimpeachable! 
The faint shadow cast by the king of 
terrors upon the mind in early life, 
grows deeper and longer as its evening 
approaches, yet to all it remains a 
blank mystery, a name, a substantial 
unsubstantiality,a something between 
mortal and immortal, a deprivation 
of the faculty of living dreams, and 
of being cheated by illusions.” 

In another place he says, “But I 
am touching upon forlorn truth, the 
most despised of earthly things, be- 
cause it is the most heavenly.” Very 
happy, tov, are his phrases, as that in 
which he describes the conversation 
of a solid but unappreciated man, 
“who talked unintelligible sense,” and 
that of a good wife ‘‘ endeavouring to 
command by obeying her husband.” 
We instance these as samples of a 
prevailing characteristic of Mr. Red- 
ding’s thoughtful, racy, and eloquent 
style. 

Mr. Cyrus Redding is, in some 
respects, the most remarkable, and 
In many the most interesting man 
at present associated with Eng- 
lish literature. He has reached, we 
believe, his eightieth year; and the 
long and honourable retrospect is 
literally crowded with important li- 
terary labours. More than fifty 
volumes in history, biography, gene- 
ral literature, and fiction, bear his 
name. Some of these have been sig- 
nally successful, and will, like his 
curious and elaborate “ History of 
Wines,” hold a permanent place in 
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‘our literature. But these form but 
a small portion of his actual labours. 
The bare catalogue of them is enough 
to make the most industrious and 
facile writer of our day hold his 
breath and open his eyes in wonder— 
a wonder enhanced by the vigorous 
intelligence and observation, and 
by the minute and diligent inquiry 
they evince, as well as by the level 
excellence of their style. Mr. Red- 
ding was the real editor—Campbell 
merely lending his name—and, we 
may add, the creator also of the New 
Monthly Magazine, one of the most 
extraordinary successes of its time. 
From 1820 to 1830 he directed, or- 
ganized, and, to the extent of about 
one-third of its contents, actually 
wrote that magazine. oaagt eee 
he and Campbell holding mutually 
the same relation, he established the 
Metropolitan. His occasional pam- 
phlets and other brochures are too 
many to be counted up within mo- 
derate compass. In newspaper litera- 
ture he has exhibited the same inex- 
haustible perseverance and Titanic 
strength. In addition to editing a 
journal in France, he has established 
four newspapers, edited six, and writ- 
ten for four others, in England. With 
his politics of course we cannot be 
supposed to sympathise. From first 
to last his heart and his energies have 
been devoted to what are termed 
*‘ Liberal principles.” He fought for 
them untiringly in their days of ad- 
versity, and has seen them, and with 
them the party whom he served so 
well, victorious. But beyond the bar- 
ren recognition of services, too great 
and consistent to be questioned, he 
has never received the smallest token 
of their gratitude or their justice. We 
must not be mistaken. The writer 
of this paper has never had the honour 
of meeting Mr. Redding ; nor has he, 
through any channel whatsoever, 
sought an allusion in these pages to 
his book or to his name. Our men- 
tion of him is made strictly in the 
interest of that literature which he 
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so honourably represents. He is a 
conspicuous example of the black in- 
gratitude with which prosperous poli- 
ticians systematically requite the 
honest and powerful services of liter- 
ary men. Having served, with in- 
defatigable and unswerving labour, 
his principles and his party during 
their forlorn eclipse, he is now—an 
octogenarian—but the same accom- 
plished servant who gave them the 
best services of his best days, aban- 
doned in his courageous and honest 
old age, to close his long life of con- 
sistent toil in unintermitting labour. 
We look at the literary pension list, 
and we find ladies, picture-dealers, 
and physicians, of whose works the 
public have never heard, and per- 
sons who have written merely to 
qualify for the pre-arranged provi- 
sion, quartered by men in power, with 
a scandalous malversation, upon that 
national fund provided for the vete- 
rans and the heroes of literature. We 
have thus noticed Mr. Redding’s per- 
sonal claims because he represents, 
with conspicuous force, a large class 
of similar cases. We have done so 
entirely upon public grounds ; in no 
eleemosynary spirit, but in simple 
assertion of the rights of literary men. 
We don’t expect that the Ethiopian 
will change his skin; or that persons 
devoted to perhaps the most self- 
seeking, narrowing, and indurating of 
all pursuits, that of political pay and 
notoriety, will ever ie canis very dif- 
ferent from what they always have 
been; but here, in this honourable 
but most inadequate provision, set 


apart by the wealthiest empire the 


world has ever seen, as a recognition, 


such as it is, of that literature which 


has added go signally to its glory, the 
oh no less than the literary pro- 
ession, have an obvious interest. 
Both have a right to be satisfied that 
the trust is honestly administered ; 
and we gladly seize this opportunity 
of contributing, however humbly, to 
direct the attention of the public to 
an inveterate and cruel abuse. 
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DUAN NA CLAEV—THE LEGEND OF THE GLAIVE. 


(BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAN. ) 


GAESA—THE EXPLOIT IMPOSED. 


FAtIR-SHOULDER, Fionula fair, 
The wondrous child of Lir’s old race, 
Answered the hero of the raven‘hair, 
Of the strong hand and princely grace, 
The great Cathair. 


“Five leagues from hence doth the Norseman lie, 
Beneath his cromlech gray ; 
For three miles round no soul draws nigh 
From eve till dawn of day. 
Nor human friend, nor horse, nor hound, 
Nought that hath life must cross that ground ; 
And in the cromlech side by side, 
The dead man and his sword abide. 
And if you love me as you sware, 
And for my love will greatly dare, 
Alone to-night you'll seize, and bring 
To me the glaive of the great sea-king. 
And go, for aye, his fame and thine, 
And, with your fame, more humbly mine, 
Like three harps sounding in the hall 
To the same story 
Of poetic glory, 
Shall ring for ever in the ears of all.” 


Oh! who’d have dreamed beneath the grace 
Of that rich and wondrous form and face, 
Between those red angelic ae 
And the small teeth with pearly tips, 
In the midnight blue of her dewy eye 
As she dropt her gaze with a blush and sigh, 
Could lie 
Such cruelty. 
Or who could deem 
That beauty’s talisman should gleam 
A spell to blast him, not to bless, 
From the white brow of the sorceress. 


THE HERO DEVOTES HIMSELF. 


Her little sandalled foot before 
Flushed with the wildering light of beauty. 
He kneeled and swore— 
“Lady, this moment overpays, 
The long eclipse of future days— 
My joy to dare, to die my duty, 
If only from my endless night, 
One lingering star ascends of light 
Worthy of thy auroral crown, 
And of true love’s forlorn renown. 
The story of my adoration, 
Like a jewel from the sea 
Where I[ am lost, returned shall be, 
A relic and a decoration ; 
And harpers mingle, when they sing thy name, 
My requiem with thy living beauty’s fame.” 
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And with those words Cathair is gone, 
And Fionula is alone. 

The hero’s hair blew back and showed 

His gleaming eyes and forehead broad ; 
With marble face, and downcast head, 

And, in resolve, already dead, 

On to the altar and the knife, 

Like one that hath forsaken life, 

And nears the sacrificial goal 

And carries in his hand his soul. 


And on he paces, mute, alone, 

By moss-grown cairn, and druid stone 
Broad fields of corn, and sloping meadow, 
And level light, and lengthening shadow, 
By pupae hills and yellow woods, 

And blazonry of western clouds 

That o’er pale green and amber sky, 
Weltering in gold and crimson, lie. 

Bathed in the evening’s spirit tender, 
A brown bird sitting on a spray, 
Whistles its happy soul away, 

And thrills with life the silent splendour. 
The glorious moment wanes and dies, 
And night rides up the eastern skies, 
Line behind line, and hand in hand, 

In sable cloaked, the aerial band, 

From pole to pole ascending far, 

In every helm a blinking star ; 

And their voiceless march before, 

Like dust, the white mist rises hoar. 

So darkness, and the dew and hush 

Of night, came down on slope and bush, 
And every glen and blue ravine 

Was filmed with smoky haze, 

And autumn’s glow and russet green 

Grew blurred and waste before his gaze ; 
And beetling mountain, stark and high, 
And fringe of hedgerow ’gainst the sky, 
And wild flowers ’neath his foot that lay, 
Together melted into gray, 

And are in starry darkness lost, 

As ’mong the Lisses three he crossed. 

He feels that unseen shapes are near, 

And tittered words are in his ear, 
Now here and now there, 

Faint harping and singing 

And fairy spurs ringing, 

And the whirr of their coursers shrill tremble in air. 
And hovering glee and hovering pain 
Are in his ear and on his brain 

Their dreadful fancies shedding, 

As swiftly o’er the throbbing sward, . 

Through haunted vapours treading, 
Looms black before his tranced regard 
Morrua’s forest, nobly wild, 

Afar in billowy verdure piled. 


THE SONG OF THE SPIRITS, 


Far behind him moved blackness and flickering glimmer. 
For an hour to the northward the tempest was rising, 
Slow mounting and lurid—and earth lay expecting, 
Voiceless and breathless, the yell of the tyrant. 
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So he entered the tall, vacant halls of the forest-: 

No bird in its branches, no antler beneath them, 

Nor boom of the beetle, nor bay of the wild dog. 

Like the Priestess of Mystery glides a white shadow, 

On her lip her forefinger—he saw not, but followed. 

He knew that his fate led him on to the combat, 

He knew that a mandate of silence lay on him. 

The stems of the ae trees, like time-furrowed castles, 
Gray glimmered through darkness impassive and awful; 
Broad at base and at battlement broader, the oak-trunks, 
And a canopy dusky, snake-twisted, of branches, 

Like crypts of cathedrals, low-groined and broad-pillared, 
Stretched mazily this way and that in perspective. 


As sweet the evening glories faded 

O'er Fionula’s bower, 
A Jone sad voice the maid upbraided, 

Charming the twilight hour. 
With parted lips and hand to ear 

She listened to the melody 
So wildly and so faintly clear, 

At the open casement dreamily. 
The lonely splendour of a star 

Lay trembling in her virgin tear ; 
And with the music, nigh or far, 

There fell upon her heart a fear ; 
And round her ivory throat she drew 

The cloak that doth in crimson fold her ; 
And round her shoulder, veined with blue, 

And polished as.a statue’s shoulder ; 
‘Fhe lady brooched her crimson:cloak, 

Still through the casement wildly gazing, 
Like one whom spirit-songs awoke 

From earthly sleep to sights amazing. 
The Princess to the postern hied, 

Upon her throat the jewels spark ; 
Her hand her pearly ear beside, 

And os her large eyes into dark. 

‘“ From close of flower till song of lark, 

By mist or moonshine, hill and hollow— 
To follow still, and still to hark— 

To hearken still, and still to follow.” 
Strange music of an ecstacy— 

’Twas hardly sound, and came unsought ; 
She smiled, and listened to the lay 

As listening to a sad sweet thought. 
Glares in the west a stain of blood, 

The Wizard North its black storm raises— 
And eastward o’er Morrua’s wood, 

A lone pale star revengeful gazes. 
Sitting, spinning in the hall 

With lamps alight, the sunset after, 
The whirring task her maids speed all 

With silvery songs and girlish laughter. 
And, like an apparition, she 

Is lost—and lost—and lost for ever, 
And more their loving eyes shall see 

The splendrous Fionula—never. 
Lost; but her love she’ll never find— 

Sooner the foam-bell in its wake, 
O’er ocean’s waste, in ocean’s wind, 

The flying ship will overtake. 
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Through the wood of Morrua and over its root-knotted flooring 

The hero speeds onward, alone, on his terrible message ;- 

When faint and far off, like the thick-coming gallop of battle, 

Phe pulse of:the hurricane, hollow, spreads trembling. before it. 

‘Fhere’s a gasp and a silence around. him—a swooning of nature, 

And the forest trees moan, and complain with a presage of evil. 

And nearer, like great organs wailing, high-fifing through thunder, 

And crashing, and deafening, and yelling in clangorous uproar, 

Soaring onward, down-riding, and tearing the wreck of its conquest, 

Fhe tempest swoops on: all the branches before it bend, singing 
ike cordage in shipwreck ; before it sear leaves fly like vapour ; 
efore it bowed down the wide armies, plumed heads of the forest, 

In dark frenzy rolling, up-tossing their scathed arms like monada. 

Dizzy lightnings split this way and that in the blind void above him ; 

For a moment long ee reeling and wild with: the tempest, 

¥n the blue snap and dazzle of lightning, throb vivid and vanish ;. 

And white glare the wrinkles and knots of the oak-trees beside him, 

While close overhead yell the clangour and stun of the thunder. 


And southward. drift the din and glare, 
Like navies battling in the air; 
On boom the thunder and the wind,. 
And wreck and silence lie behind, ; 
While whirlwind roared and lightning burned, 
The hero neither paused nor turned. 
Mid the wild wail of shrilly boughs, . 
And ee thunder’s claps and soughs ; 
And by the lightning’s livid tapers, 
And the black pall of eddying vapours, 
HE followed the white shadow’s cal},. 
That never swerved for flash or wind; 
And never stops nor looks behind, 
But leads him to his funerah 


The forest opens as he goes; 

And scattered trees in groups and rows 
Beneath the clear sky soon 

Stand in the mists of midnight drooping, 

By moss-grown rocks fantastic stooping, 
In the blue shadows of the yellow moon. 


THE: CROMLECH. 


And in the moonlight, bleached as bones, 
Uprose the monumental stones, 
And met the hero suddenly 

With a blind stare 

Dull as despair. 
The formless stone that blocks the door 
Like a robed monster broad and hoar, 

He twice essayed to earth to throw 
With quivering sinew, bursting vein, 

With grinding teeth and scowling brow ; 
From his dark forehead with the strain, 
Beads start and drop like thunder-rain ; 
And in the breathless tug and reek, 

All his lithe body seems to creak. 

The mighty stone to earth is hurled. 
Black gapes the violated door, 

Through which he goes— to come no more— 

No more to find this fair, sad world. 
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THORGIL AND HIS GLAIVE, 


Where high the vaults of midnight gape 
In the black waste, a blacker shape— 
The nearer ’gainst the distant dark 
He could the giant Norseman mark : 
Beneath a brazen stormy sky, 
That never moves but dead doth lie— 
A black tarn’s waters sitting by ; 
And on the rock could darkly see 
The mighty glaive beside his knee. 
The hero’s front and upreared form 
Loom dim as headlands in a storm. 
No more will flicker passion’s meteors 
O’er the dead shadows of his features, 
Fixed in the apathy eternal 
That lulls him in repose infernal. 
The cornice of his knotted brows 
A direful shadow downward throws 
Upon his eye-balls dull and stark, 

e white stones glimmering in the dark ; 
And, carved in their forlorn despair, 
His glooming features changeless wear 
Gigantic sorrow and disdain, 
The iron sneer of endless pain. 
From the lips of the awful phantom woke 
A voice, and thus, by the tarn, it spoke— 


“Son of Malmorra, what canst thou gather here ?” 


The spell was broke that held him dumb, 
And held his soul aghast and numb, 
With a wild throb, — 
A laugh, and sob, 
The frenzied courage came again 
Of Cathair, prince of men. 
With planted foot, with arm extended, 
And his ferine gaze distended, 
Back flowed the cataract of his hair 
From the gleaming face of the great Cathair ; 
And he shouted, lion-voiced, 
Like one defying who rejoiced :— 
“Thorgil, king of the wintry sea— 


’ Of the nine-gapped sword and minstrel glee — 


Of mountains dark and craggy valleys— 
Of the golden cup and hundred galleys— 
Malmorra’s son, myself, have sworn 
To take thy sword, or ne’er return !” 
The Norseman’s phantom, black and dread, 
Turned not, lifted not his head. 
Mute, without anger or alarm, . 
As shadow stretches, stretched his arm ; 
Upon the hilt his hand he laid, 
The metal dull one bell-note made— 
One cold flash from the awakened blade 
Flecked the waste sky with flying glare, 
Like northern lights 
That sport o’ nights, 
Shuddering across the empty air. 
High overhead, where died the light 
Through the wide caverns of the night, 
The imprisoned echoes whispering first 
Afar in moaning thunders burst. 
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Mortal armour nought avails— 
Mortal weapon nought prevails. 
Sheering the air, the enchanted blade 
Of Thorgil a strange music made ; 
The brazen concave of the sky 
Returns its shrilly sigh ; 
Above—around—along— 
With the roaring shiver of.a gong. 
Black night around him floating, and a booming of the sea, 
Have borne away the hero on the spirit-mzelstrom free ; 
The shadows round him deepen in his soft and dreamless flight- 
The pause of a new birth, 
A forgetting of the earth, 
Its action and its thinking, 
A mighty whirl and sinking, 
A subsidence into Lethe, and the ocean-caves of night. 


TIR NAN OGE—THE LAND OF THE YOUNG. 


A silvery song is in his ears— 

A melody all sad and lone— — 

The voice that Fionula hears, 

And follows still by brake and stone. 

It is the voice of early year 

The early love long dead and gone. 

His wounded head is on her knee, 

Her hand his sable locks among ; 

And still the song enchantingly 

By that remembered voice is sung. 

And dreamily he opes his eyes : 

Beneath in rosy lustre lies, 

With many a shivered line of gold, 

A misty lake in many a fold 

Of wood, and slope, and rock, and hill, 
And riven peak, and winding rill. 

Long golden reeds and floating lilies tell 
Their secrets and rejoicings to the breeze, 
And every flowery star and tiny bell 

That glow like oriel shadows ‘neath the trees, 
In gules and azure mottling the soft sward, 
In nce and dim music sigh, 

And sleep, and wake, but never die. 

Such is the blessed mystery 

That doth their loving weakness guard. 
Here memory doth the hour beguile 

And never too much pains or cheers, 

Here all things sad are with a smile, 

And all rejoicing is with tears. 

Through everything there thrills a gladness, 
Through everything there throbs a sadness ; 
And memory, love, and gratitude 

A glory shed on every mood. 


FIONULA. 
HOW TO THIS HOUR SHE IS SOMETIMES SEEN BY NIGHT IN MUNSTER. 


By the foot of old Keeper, beside the bohreen, 

In the deep blue of night the thatched cabin is seen ; 
’Neath the furze-covered ledge, by the wild mountain brook, 
Where the birch and the ash dimly shelter the nook, 

And many’s the clear star that trembles on high 

O’er the thatch and the wild ash that melt in the sky. 
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“Shamus Oge” and old Teig are come home from the fair, 
And the car stands up black with its shafts in the ait, 

A warbling of laughter hums over the floor, 

And fragrant’s the flush of the turf through the door. 

Round the glow the old folk, and the colleens, and boys, 

Wile the hour with their stories, jokes, laughter, and noise ; 
Dogs stretched on the hearth with their chins on their feet lie, 
To her own purring music the cat dozes sweetly ; 

Pretty smiles answer, coyly, while soft spins the wheel, 

The glances of lovers or whispered: appeal. 


Stealing in, like the white cat, beneath the low thatch, 
A hand, through the dark, softly lights on the hatch, 
An oval face peeps through the clear deep of night, 
From her jewels faint tremble blue splinters of light. 
There’s a stranger among us, a chill in the air, 

An awful face peeping serene over there ; 

The green light of horror glares cold from each eye, 
And the laughter flies shivering into a cry. 

A fiush from the fire hovers soft to the door, 

In the dull void the pale lady glimmers no more. . 
The cow’ring dogs howl, slowly growls the white cat, 
And the whisper out-shivers—“ God bless us! what's that ?’’ 


The sweet summer moon over Aherloe dreams, 

And the Galtees, gigantic, loom cold in her beams ; 
From the wide fiood of purple the pale peaks uprise, 
Slowly gliding like sails ’gainst the stars of the skies ; 
Soft moonlight is drifted on mountain and wood, 

Airy voices sing faint to the drone of the flood, 

As the traveller benighted hies onward in fear, 

And the clink of his footstep falls shrill on his ear. 
There’s a hush in the bushes, a chill in the air, 

And a breath steals beside him, and whispers, “ Beware !’ 
While aslant by the oak, down the hollow ravine, 
Like a flying bird’s shadow, smooth-gliding, is seen 
Fionula the Cruel, the brightest, the worst, 

With a terrible beauty the vision accurst, 
Gold-filleted, sandalled, of times dead and gone— 
Far-looking, and harking, pursuing, goes on ; 

Her white hand by her ear flickers through her black hair, 
From the lamp of her eye floats the sheen of despair ; 
Her cold lips apart, and her teeth in her smile 
Glimmer death on her face with a horrible wile. 
Three throbs at his heart—not a breath at his lip, 

As the figure skims by like the swoop of a ship ; 

The breeze dies and drops like a bird on the wing, 
And the pulse of the rivulet ceases to ring ; 

The stars and the moon dilate o’er his head, 

And smile out an icy salute to the dead. 


The traveller—alone—signs the cross on his breast, 
Gasps a prayer to the saints for her weary soul’s rest ; 
His “ gospel” close pressed to the beat of his heart, 
And fears to remain there, yet dreads to depart. 


By the village fire cowering, recounts it that night, 


hile the round of his list’ners close, pale in affright ; 
And at wakes tells the neighbours—God bless us !—again 
How he met Fionula in Aherloe Glen. 
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ABHRAIN AN BHUIDEIL. 
THE SONG OF THE BOTTLE OF WHISKY. 


BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAN. 


From what dripping cell, through what fairy glen, 
Where ’mid old rocks and ivy the fox makes his den ; 
Over what lonesome mountain, 
Acuishla machree ! | 
Where gauger ne’er trod, 
Sweet as the flowery sod, 
Wild as the breath 
Of the breeze on the heath, 
And sparkling all o’er like a moon-lighted fountain, 
Are you come to me— 
Sorrowful me ? 


Dancing—inspiring— 
My wild blood firing ; 
Oh ! terrible glory— 
Oh! beautiful Siren— 
Come, tell the old story— 
Come, light up my fancy, and open my heart. 
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Oh! beautiful ruin— 
My life—my undoing, 
Soft and fierce as a pantheress, 
Dream of my longing, and wreck of my soul, 
I never knew love till I loved you—enchantress ! 


At first, when I knew you, ’twas only flirtation— 
The touch of a lip, and the flash of an eye ; 
But ’tis different now—desperation ! 
I worship before you— 
I curse and adore you, 
And without you I'd die. 


Wirristhru ! 
I wish twas again 
The happy time when 
I eared little about you, 
Could do well without you, 
Just to laugh and to view you ; 
Tis little I knew you! 


Oh! terrible darling, 
How have you sought me, 
Enchanted, and caught me ? 
See, now, where you’ve brought me— 
To sleep by the road-side, and dress me in rags. 
Think how you fotind me; — 
Dreams come around me— 
The dew of my childhood, and life’s morning beam ; 
Now I sleep by the road-side, covered with rags. 
My heart that sang merrily when I was young, 
Swells up like a billow, and bursts in despair ; 
And the wreck of my hopes on bleak memory flung, 
And cries on the air, 
Are all that is left of the dream. 


~ Wirristhru ! 
My father and mother, 
The priest, and my brother— 
Not one has a good word for you. 
But I can’t part you, darling, their preaching’s all vain ; 
You'll burn in my heart till these thin pulses stop ; 
And the wild cup of life in your fragrance I'll drain 
To the last brilliant drop. 
Then oblivion will cover - 
The shame that is over, 
The brain that was mad, and the heart that was sore ; 


- Then, beautiful witch ! 


TPll be found—in a ditch, 
With your kiss on my cold lips, and never rise more. 
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MODERN NOVEL 


Romance! Ah, pleasant word, so 
full of fascination for us all. It isan 
old world, this of ours; but it is a 
romantic world, even at its present 
advanced age. Upon this very day, 
-dedicate to Saint Valentine, the Berk- 
shire wolds and woodlands among 
which this is written are astir with 
poetic life. High up in ether—in- 
visible amid the intense blue—a 
whole choir of joyous larks are carol- 
ling in ecstasy ; the ploughmen are 
hard at work, and the fresh odour of 
upturned earth, a wholesome fra- 
grance which your perfumers cannot 
mimic, greets the wayfarer’s nostril 
at every step. LEarth’s poetry dies 
not, neither does the romance of 
human life. Some twenty miles 
across country we can see the mighty 
towers of Windsor : and at once im- 
agination flies to the far north, 
whenee comes a pretty young prin- 
cess to wed the heir of England. 
Why, here is a romance, and a royal 
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AND ROMANCE, 


romance, too. From the fierce little 
kingdom, which startled us from our 
proprieties some centuries _ back, 
giving us as rulers “ Knut the King,” 
and other kings less famous, we are 
now to have a queen. There is a ro- 
mance in this which even Earl Rus- 
sell’s prosaic interference cannot spoil. 
But the royal honeymoon will be 
over ere this reaches our readers. 
Draw down ‘the green blinds, O pretty 
handmaiden of ours, and shut out the 
enticing view of Windsor Castle, and 
the sunshine falling on the level lawn. 
Here be a vast heap of new books 
awaiting criticism, the romance of 
the age in one or two or three vo- 
lumes, but especially three. Now 
must we be analytical and philo- 
sophical, which, on a fine spring day, 
is perfectly abominable. hy was 
the art of printing invented ? Surely 
never did any invention bring so. 
much torture to the human race. 
Three kinds of novels are just now 
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in fashion: the enigma novel, the 
class novel, the sensation novel. 
The great living master of the 
enigma novel is Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
He is unrivalled at a charade in three 
volumes. In ‘‘ No Name,” as in the 
“Woman in White,” he has puzzled 
the publicadmirably. Yet, after all, 
he is a poor imitator of Edgar Poe. 
There is more originality in any one 
of Poe’s short tales—“ The Purloined 
Letter,’ for example—than in Mr. 
Collins’s most complicated construc- 
tion. Both writers put a tale together 
as a skilful lockmaker does a difficult 
lock ; the various parts fit into each 
other with wonderful accuracy, and 
the keenest intellect cannot find a 
way through the difficulty. When 
reading a tale by Mr. Collins we are 
always reminded of the marvellous 
equation papers they used to set at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. 
Collins’s inferiority to Poe results 
from the absence of the poetic faculty, 
which in the American writer was 
supremeand dominant. And in“ No 
Name,” Mr. Collins has certainly 
fallen below the position which he 
had previously achieved. The Count 
Fosco of his earlier novel was a very 
remarkable conception ; nothing of 
the kind redeems “No Name.” So 
singularly poor in character are Mr. 
Collins’s writings that one feels sur- 

rise at his having imagined Count 

osco. That fat, subtle, good- 
humoured, conceited, cruel Italian is 
perfect in his way ; we could wish 
our author to cogitate and observe 
for a year or two, with the faint 
hope that he might do something 
else as good. 

Chief among the writers of the 
class novel is Mr. Anthony Trollope ; 
his faculty is really amazing. He 
sketches easy-going bishops, energetic 
archdeacons, quiet precentors, well- 
to-do rectors, starved perpetual 
curates, as if he had held a sinecure 
rectory all his life, and had spent the 
whole time in studying his brethren. 
He photographs the clerical exterior 
accurately ; he does not go below the 
surface ; does not introduce us to the 
man beneath the surplice. But so 
far as external habits go, Mr. Trollope 
is unsurpassed as a clerical painter ; 
and his success arises from his care- 
of noticing the weaknesses of those 
he desires to sketch. Every class has 
its weaknesses ; reproduce these, and 
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the world will exclaim—,What a like- 
ness! If you attempt to paint the 
strength ofa man your task is more 
difficult, and the public are less likely 
to recognise your subject. Mr. Trol- 
lope knows the limits of his power, 


.and paints weaknesses only. - His 


last triumph, in “Orley Farm,” has 
been in a very unclerical direction. 
From bishops and archdeacons he has 
gone to commercial travellers; and 
really he describes all the bagman’s 
little weaknesses as if he had been a 
bagman himself from infancy. He 
saturates you with the atmosphere of 
the commercial room ; he leaves upon 
your palate the flavour of that fiery 

ort which the bagman loves. Only 

y the doctrine of metempsychosis 
can we explain Mr. Trollope’s singu- 


lar faculty. In one of his previous 


existences he must have taken holy, 
and in another unholy, orders. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in “ The Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” originally published 
in Blackwood, shows herself a 
dangerous rival to Mr. Trollope. She 
has been among dissenting ministers 
and dissenting deacons, and brings 
them before the public with merciless 
truthfulness. Had she been educated 
at Homerton College, and “ provi- 
dentially called” to preach and hold 
tea-meetings at a hundred a-year, she 
could not more graphically depict the 
class to which she has devoted her 
attention. We confess that her 
sketches interest us more than Mr. 
Trollope’s. He is unrivalled at a 
clergyman ; but we know the clergy 
pretty well, and we also know that 

e paints only the surface. He ig 
good at a commercial traveller ; but 
commercial travellers are a vulgar 
and insignificant race, whose very ex- 
istence matters little. But to the 
literary public dissenting ministers 
are comparatively unknown, while at 
the same time they are possessed of 
immense influence over large classes 
of the community. So we eagerly 
follow Mrs. Oliphant into the terra 
incognita of congregationalism, and 
watch her young hero from Homer- 
ton, bullied by deacons, made love to 
by deacons’ daughters, and cured of 
his high ambition by the vulgar so- 
ciety which surrounds him. As a 
study of quite a new field of life 
commend us to “ The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.” _ If those chapters of it, 
which describe the strife between the 
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hero’s spiritual and intellectual ten- 
dencies and the vulgarities of his 
deacons and congregation, could be 
circulated in the form of a tract, they 
might be of some service to the sec- 
taries of whom they treat. Never 
before have we seen the mere self- 
esteem and petty ambition which 
alone perpetuate dissent so thorough- 
ly unveiled. Nonconformity, which 
was once a noble protest against real 
or assumed error,is now an ignoble 
protest of the uneducated against the 
supremacy of the educated, of the 
vulgar against the superiority of the 
refined. Mrs. Oliphant’s novel de- 
velops this with masterly ability. 
The sensation novel is a special 
development of the taste of the day. 
Nothing will stimulate the jaded 
appetites of the English populace, 
except what has been called a sensa- 
tion. Crowds assemble to see Blondin 
on the high-rope, or Leotard flying 
from his perilous trapeze, or Olmar, 
a human spider, walking on a lofty 
ceiling, with head downwards, or 
Boucicault taking his famous 
“header.” It is the very same ten- 
dency as that of Imperial Rome, 
whose eager populace rushed to see 
the gladiators kill one another, and 
the Christians struggle with the 
lions. To obtain a London audience 
for a good English comedy, “The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,” let us say, or 
“The School for Scandal,” would be 
scarcely possible. True, they crowd 
to see er Sothern in “ Dundreary,”’ 
but this is mere farce, and the taste for 
farce is closely allied with the taste 
for melodrama. Burlesques, full of 
abominable puns, alternate at our 
theatres with sensation dramas; de- 
based comedy divides the throne with 
debased tragedy. We see the same 
in literature. Pure comedy in the 
novel becomes less and less popular. 
Mr. Trollope, in “ Orley Farm,” 
makes his heroine commit and con- 
ceal a forgery. Mrs. Oliphant, in 
“The Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
gives us an abduction, an attempted 
murder, and a young lady frightened 
into catalepsy. Mrs. Henry Wood 
produced, perhaps, the most popular 
of the sensation novels, “ East 
Lynne.” There was something very 
ingenious in bringing back a man’s 
first wife, supposed to be dead, to act 
as governess to her own children. Of 
course it was impossible, but what of 
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that? Miss Braddon is now our 
most successful sensationist ; and in 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and “Aurora 
Floyd,” she has rested the whole 
interest of her story on a concealed 
bigamy. The fair fiend of the former 
story is rather too unpleasant a 
heroine; but we cannot help sympa- 
thizing with the beautiful and stately 
Aurora, wedded to a_ handsome. 
scoundrel of a groom, and concealing 
her marriage from honest John 
Mellish. Miss Braddon is certain] 
very skilful in what used to be calle 
“piling up the agony,” and, even 
after the secret is out, and the groom 
murdered, continues to keep her 
readers in suspense as to whether 
Aurora will be hanged. She is also 
remarkably aw fart in the habits of 
““‘horsy’ men and “fast” young 
ladies. Conyers is drawn to the life ; 
while Aurora herself, with her capi 
judgment of horses, and preternatural 

owledge of the arcana of the racing- 
stables, is a perfect picture of Di 
Vernon’s latest development. Yet, 
after all, bigamy is not a satisfactory 
subject for literary treatment. 

In “A Daughter of Eve,” Mr. Hain 
Friswell, who is favourably known as 
a producer of light literature, intro- 
duces, by way of arousing a sensa- 
tion, a young lady, whom he euphe- 
mistically styles “a soiled dove.” 
It is impossible to regard modern 
society without acknowledging the 
abundant existence of such persons. 
Lucretia has indeed been lectured 
lately for her useless imitation of 
Thais. “Lucretia may unveil her 
ankle. Thais blushes not if her 
wns be exposed. Think you Lord 

vm Noddy will marry Lucretia if 
she shows him her garter?’ Pro- 
bably not; and the fast young ladies 
of the day really require to be taught 
that on her own ground they are 
no match for Thais. It would 
be easy to write an essay on this 
special aspect of modern society. 
When men grow wealthier and more ~ 
luxurious, when the expenses of a 
wife and family become alarming, 
there will be plenty of illicit connex- 
ions. The complex civilization of 
England is rapidly reaching the 
point invariably attained by previous 
civilizations ; three marked symptoms 
of moral and intellectual decadence 
at this moment are obvious. One is 
the popularity of scepticism ; disbelief 
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is ae the fashion, infecting bishops 
and sage divines. The second is that 
taste for the cruel and perilous in 
public entertainments, to which we 
have already referred, and which 
shows that the people cannot do 
without morbid excitement. And 
the third is that insolent disregard of 
decency with which men enter into 
illicit connexions; men, too, who fill 
ie or ept positions, and profess a 

lief in the Christian religion. It is 
an unsatisfactory sign of the time 
when the photograph of an impudent 
courtezan is to be found among those 
of statesmen and bishops, and sells 
better than any of them ; when such 
persons are visible in all places of 
fashionable resort; when modest 
young ladies do not blush to ask 
questions about them; when they 
are advertised by leading letter- 
writers in the TZzmes; when a 
novelist in search of a sensation finds 
what he needs in this direction. 
Our fathers tolerated a literature 
more outspoken than ours, and are 
presumed to have been grosser in 
their social converse ; but we are not 
sure that society was less pure when 
euphemisms about “ pretty horse- 
breakers” and “soiled doves,” were 
quite unknown, when Anonyma 
would have been driven in disgrace 
from the Parks, and when neither 
the daily papers nor one’s pretty 
cousin would have acknowledged her 
existence. 

Mr. Friswell introduces his readers 
to a lady of this class, whom he calls 
Pauline. A very pleasant little in- 
terior he sketches for her; and we 
first find her eating a partridge for 
supper, and drinking claret therewith. 
That the author intends to be very 
moral va sans dire. Far be it from us 


to accuse him of bringing in the 


pretty Pauline with any intent ex- 
cept that of being didactic. But 
admitting this, is it well for your 
average novelist to teach so delicate 
atopic? Wethink not. We want 
a stronger hand for it. We can re- 
member how Robert Browning 
treated it in ‘‘ Pippa Passes,”’ and do 
not care to see any Meaner pen em- 
ployed upon so grave a theme. For 
the theme is terribly grave. The 
man who knows anything of London 
life, who has seen youth and beauty 
wasted and defiled to satiate the lusts 
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of his fellows, who has for a moment 
reflected on the vast amount of 
misery caused by the foul desires of 
this one igs city, cannot under- 
estimate the gravity of the theme. 
And, unless he who treated it had the 
iron keenness of Juvenal, or the 
tragic power of Dante, it were better 
left alone. Alas, for the ignorant 
young creatures who expiate by a 
short career of mingled gaiety and 
anguish, the gaiety more bitter 
than the anguish, a moment of 
voluptuous delight! Alas for the 
true hearts broken by those girlish 
sinners, for the shame and sorrow 
which many a thoughtless child of 
seventeen has inflicted upon all who 
loved her! Stand in the heart of 
western London at midnight, and try 
to realize the mass of misery implied 
in the busy scene before you. Yet 
the lust of the great city must be 
fed; ay, and it 2s fed, day after day. 
This is no theme for an amusing 
novel; it 1s atopic for a stern and 
earnest thinker, if such would but 
come to grapple with it. 

Superstition is a good basis for 
sensation, and contemporary society 
is singularly superstitious. This, again, 
is a mark of that over-civilization 
which we seem to have attained; it 
is indeed the invariable accompani- 
ment of partial or entire infidelity. 
He who realizes the presence ot God 
in the world, and the movement of 
God’s infinite power in the very least 
event that happens, has no room in 
his imagination for spectres and 
phantoms. But, as the weakness of 
central life in any creature results in 
parasitical life, so the weakness of 
faith in the unseen mysteries which 
are true, makes men credulous of 
absurdities and falsehoods. Intro- 
duction to the spirit-world is now a 

rofessional matter. “Spiritualism’’ 

as its literature and its art, its 
monthly magazine and its photo- 
graphers, who will supply you with a 
likeness of your deceased grand- 
mother. If the old lady, whom you 
recollect silver-haired andsfone-blind, 
comes out upon the iodized paper, 
chestnut-tressed and radiant-eyed, 
the operator will naturally say that 
her youth has been renewed in the 
other world. If wise he will quote 
Mr. Frederick Locker’s rhymes to his 
grandmother— . 
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“ Beneath a summer tree 
As she sits, her reverie 
Has a charm ; 
Her ringlets are in taste,-— 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm!” 


Some of our readers may, perhaps, 
believe that spirits will come from 
the vasty deep to play accordions out 
of tune, swing dining-room tables 
about, and rap out inaccurate replies 
to useless questions. We do not; 
and we regret to see Mr. George 
Macdonald, a young writer of more 
than ordinary capacity, pandering 
to this fashionable folly in ‘“ David 
Elginbrod.” This would have been 
a good novel but for its supernatural- 
ism. Mr. Macdonald gives us the 
impression that he believes the pos- 
sibility of the phenomena he narrates; 
that he believes, for example, that a 
man can exert such power over a 
woman as to cause her to fall into a 
trance at his will, and in that trance 
to obey him slavishly. This power 
is presumed to be exercised from a 
distance, and the patient is described 
as endued with a clairvoyance which 
enables her to indicate the precise 
place where her mesmerizer is. All 
this is sheer nonsense; and, if Mr. 
Macdonald introduced it simply for 
the sake of the sensation, we should 
be content to wish him happier in- 
vention, and better taste. But the 
man appears to believe his own ab- 
surdities ; and as we have encountered 
a great number of persons, apparently 
sane on other points, who profess to 
believe in similar impossibilities, we 
are not so surprised as otherwise 
might be the case, at finding a toler- 
ably intelligent writer the victim of 
a debasing superstition. For debas- 
ing it assuredly is, inasmuch as it 
leads to abject materialism, and sets 
up vulgar phantoms in rivalry with 
the Ruler of the Universe. ‘ The 
Castle of Otranto” and “ The Myste- 
ries of Udolpho,’ are wholesome 
reading in comparison with ‘‘ David 
Elginbrod.” 

Among® recent novels, which it 
would be impossible to classify, ‘‘ Bar- 
rington’”’ holds a highrank. Pleasant 
it is to welcome the dashing Irish 
novelist again, and to see that he is 


in no a less brilliant than in days» 


of old. Indeed, Charles Lever, in this 
his latest work, shows that his powers 
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are not only tindiminished, but de- 
veloped and matured. ‘ The Fisher- 
man’s Home,” the picturesque inn- 
cottage on the margin of the Nore, 
where the chief action of the story is 
wrought out, is described with almost 
poetic felicity. It is an idyl in prose. 
One longs to pass a week there, fishing 
the river, and daily dining with Peter 
Barrington, whose old wine and old 
stories would leave nothing to be 
desired. One longs to take tea with 
his courtly, yet kind-hearted sister, 
Dinah. One longs to encounter Polly 
Dill, that exquisite mixture of ro- 
mance and common sense, of gay 
daring and unerring ‘tact. For two 
characters only, this book of Lever’s 
deserves long life. - Never has there 
been a finer picture of a gallant old 
Irish gentleman, fearless and honour- 
able, equally ready to fight a duel and 
to laugh at a dun, than this sketch of 
Peter Barrington. The old man is 
thoroughly lovable. He moves you 
to enthusiasm. If a character in a 
novel seems real—if you feel towards 
it as you do toa Hamlet or a Falstaff— 
no further proof is needed that the 
character in question is well drawn. 
And so it is with Peter Barrington. 
The reader finds it difficult to believe 
that there is not a “ Fisherman’s 
Home” somewhere by the margin of 
one of Ireland’s beautiful rivers, where 
an octogenarian gentleman, ruined by 
litigation and profusion, chooses to 
keep an hostelry for anglers. We 
should feel no surprise to encounter 
Peter Barrington on our very next 
fishing excursion. And Polly Dill is 
equally real. She is an Irish girl of 
the truest type; rather wild, but 
thoroughly good. She will ride des- 
perately for a wager; she will rattle 
away brilliantly in an aristocratic 
drawing-room; and she is equally 
ready to help her brother, who is in- 
corrigibly dull, in his study of ana- 
tomy. A charming creature is Polly 
Dill, and nobody can wonder that 
‘Colonel Hunter falls passionately in 
love with her.. She is the consum- 
mate flower of the Celtic blood; you 
meet no such creatures in these calmer 
English shires. There are pretty girls, 
who ride well to hounds; we saw a 
thorough beauty, only this day, well 
forward after her Majesty’s stag- 
hounds across Maidenhead Thicket, 
riding @ little brown mare. And there 
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are quiet intellectual young ladies 
who can play Beethoyen to you, an 
quot In Memoriam, and explain 

arwin’s Theory. But the perfect 
mixture of moral, intellectual, and 


physical capacities which makes a- 


gin) irresistible, can only be found in 
reland. And nobody can depict it 
with Charles Lever’s vigour and accu- 
racy. “ Barrington” is emphatically a 
healthy novel; and this, in days of 
morbid excitement and mental patho- 
logy, is no small praise. As we turn 
to it, after some that we have had to 
read, it is like encountering the fresh 
wind on the heath after a long inha- 
lation of the dense city’s pestilent 
breath. 

There are some men who could 
write a good novel if they would, but 
they won’t. .The author of “Thalatta”’ 
is of these. He has thrown’ together 
a series of unconnected sketches, ex- 
quisite in style, from which we learn 
that he has a great love for the sea, 
and for Mr. Disraeli. It is a delight 
to be with him on the ocean, every 
one of whose moods and changes he 
depicts with poetic power. He is 
haunted by tle spirit of the surge. 
Perhaps his finest effort is an account 
of a sudden squall, in which a young 
fisherman is lost. He is betrothed, 
this luckless son of the sea, and at the 
very moment of his departure has had 
a slight quarrel with the girl of his 
heart. Very calm is the weather, 
when he puts away from shore; yet 
a sad presentiment comes over the 
young creature who loves him. And 
that presentiment isrealized. Inthe 
sudden gale the returning boats can 
scarcely make the harbour of the little 
fishing village; and she, wild with 
anxiety upon the beach, secs the white 
face and stern lips of her lover but for 
one morfient as the mad wind and 
fierce current sweep him past the pier. 
Very powerfully is this episode given. 
Very full of beauty are the sketches 
of the sea and its mysteries. Very 
clever is the delineation of the hero— 
an idealized portrait of Mr. Disraeli. 
The author of “Thalatta” is mani- 
festly an Edinburgh man; and he 
devotes some capital writing to Chris- 
topher North, “the light-haired and 
bright-eyed god who carried fire and 
sword into the camp of the Titans.” 
Tory at heart, full of poetic insight, 
with a style of unusual beauty, the 
writerof “‘Thalatta” has greatachieve- 
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ments within his power. Let him 
cultivate his constructive faculty, and 
he may, if so disposed, become a 
popular novelist. Of him,as of Char- 
les Lever, we may say that he is a 
thoroughly healthy writer; there is 
no melodrama, no mesmerism, nothing 
morbid about him. 

Of the “ HousE By THE CHUnRcI- 
YARD,” we are not to ke supposcd 
competent to speak—no man is, of his 
own child’s deservings. We abandon 
it, therefore, to those abie critics who 
are exempt from impeachment on 
this score, and who have pronounced 
upon it, uninfluenoed themselves by 

arental instincts, to the entire satis- 
action of ours. 

The greatest literary nuisance of 
the present day is the professional 
novelist. Every man, says somebody 
or other, has at least one bvok in them. 
Well and good. We don’t object to 
that one book ; we believe that the 
first book of the dullest possible hu- 
man being would be worth reading. 
But, unhappily for the reading pub- 
lic, and happily for Mr. Mudie, every- 
body who has written one book 
thinks he can write a second. Now, 
the first novel or romance is interest- 
ing, because it reflects the very heart 
and soul of its writer. He (or she) puts 
into it all the joy and all the bitter- 
ness, all the poetry and all the disap- 
pointment of his young life. The 
second book, in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases, is as dull as an auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue. But, having once 
got hold of a complaisant publisher, 
your young gentleman or young lady 
(most frequently the latter) go¢s on 
writing. Consequently, we get novel 
after novel, which are mere variations 
of the first. Even Charlotte Bronte 
was guilty of this reprceduction ; 
there is scarcely anything in “ Shirley 
and Villette,” which there is not in 
“‘ Jane Eyre.” Inferior writers who, 
having made a slight sensation with 
their first books, develop into profes- 
sional novelists, are the most weari- 
some of literary bores. Publishers, 
like other mere men of business, 
judge an article by the sale which 
similar articles from the same manu- 
factory have had ; and hence it fol- 
lows, that we are deluged with novels 
of the most unreadable description. 
At this moment, our table is loaded 
with books of this sort, which nothing 
should induce us to read, oy the 
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names of which we certainly will not 
immortalize in these pages. Almost 
any man or woman has the power to 
write one readablestory ; thereflexion 
of the romance of his or her own life. 
But the power to produce novel 
after novel is rare and glorious ; it is 
the power of the poet—of him who 
creates for us another world beside 
our own. 

The “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey,” 
are epic poems, but they are also the 
finest models we have of what novel- 
writing should be. In this prosaic 
age—or rather, this age which it is 
the fashion to call prosaic—the novel 
is written in prose, with slight regard 
to style. Still, the novel in verse is 
not without readers : teste, Tennyson’s 
“ Princegs,” Alexander Smith’s “ Ed- 
win of Deira,” and that marvellous 
production, ‘‘ Taunhaiiser.” There 
is, unquestionably, a tendency to 
make poetry do its ancient duty— 
that is, tell a story. This being so, 
the example of Homer may well be 
set before our writers of verse and of 
prose. He—for we deem Homer an 
individual entity, despite the ab- 
surdities of Wolff—had two stories 
totell. One was the wrath of Achil- 
leus ; the other, the wanderings of 
Odysseus. Let him who has a story 
to tell study Homer’s method ; ob- 
serve how straightforward is his nar- 
ration, how stringent its close when 
there is no more to narrate. We 
never take up anew novel by a young 
lady—and, truth to say, we encounter 
more new novels by young ladies than 
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is at all pleasant—without wishing 
that we could compel the charming 
creature in question toread the “Odys-: 
sey” in the original. But, if this 
would be too troublesome a business, 
let her, at least, study nature. Let her 
face the world’s realities, and give us 
as much truth and as little impossibi- 
lity as she can. Between her fictitious 
atmosphere of the world and the real 
atmosphere there is as much differ- 
ence as between the breath of a hot- 
house and that of the wild east wind. 
We—and Charles Kingsley is on our 
side — prefer the east wind to the 
tepid exotic odour which fills the 

edifice of glass. , 


* Poets may sing of the blossoming May, 
Faint with the odour of lily and 
thorn, 
When greener the woods grow every day, 
And the soft skies smile on a spring 
new born ; 
Poets may sing of the golden June, 
With its passionate roses under the 
arch 
Of a summer heaven in the sultry noon— 
But mine be a carol for windy March. 


*¢'Windy March with its frolic gales, 
Filling the woods with a musical roar, 
While over the sea scud wet white sails, 
And the foam breaks fast on the rough 
lee-shore. 
Wild free wind, from the far south- 
west, : 
Come, freshen the lands which the sumn- 
mer shall parch, 
Gladden our hearts with thy 
unrest — 
Wake the world to the music of March.” 


swift 
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MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.* 


THERE is nothing either in precedent 
or in principle to prevent our greeting 
with a few words of perfectly honest, 
though on the whole, favourable cri- 
ticism, the very remarkable novel now 
issued collectively in two volumes, 
and which in a different shape, in 
these pages, it was our fortune to 
introduce to the reading public. 

** Mildrington the Banrieter” is 
_ written in a spirit of cool and almost 
sardonic defiance of the sensation ap- 
petites of modern novel-readers. The 
story is studiously simple. ‘The pro- 
cession of its incidents unexception- 
ably probable. Not one of the persons 
of the drama violates a single Act of 
Parliament. Not one of them utters 
a sentence of heroics, or calls up so 
much as one melodramatic look ;— 
there is not, from first to last, a hint 
of blasphemy or a suspicion of blood- 
shed, and yet the tale is alive with 
collision and passion, full of clever 
situations, and sustains, from first to 
last, a feverish interest, repeatedly 
rising .to positive excitement, but 
always severely and even cynically 


real, 

Theauthor is not obliged to describe 
his persons. You become acquainted 
with them as you do with those of 
real life—by your own experiences 


and observation. All they say and do 
is flavoured with character. The 
dialogue is always easy and vigorous, 
and sparkling, too, when he chooses 
to place his clever people under the 
strain of exertion. 

The style will strike the ear of the 
conventional novel-reader perhaps a 
little strangely—a carelessness, never- 
theless, highly artistic—and a gro- 
tesqueness pregnant with force and 
colour, recall something of the spirit 
of Carlyle’s expressive gaucheries and 
his Hogarthean mastery of the secrets 
of contrast. In the region of fiction 
this is a perfectly new style, and in 
the very peculiar school of romantic 
satire cultivated by our author, emi- 
nently forcible as well as amusing. 
His obiter sketches, which abound in 
these “ pictured pages,” are touched 
with the same apparently careless but 
really delicate and powerful pencil, 
which presents us to so many elabor- 
ate and vivid portraits in the regular 
process of the story. Here, for in- 
stance, is an eminent counsel, cham- 
bered in the vicinity of our Mr. 
Mildrington :— 

“Take it that we are a brazen dun or 
skulking detective, with eye to the keyhole, 
or a London Asmodeus, that can strip 
down walls and house fronts ; or, indeed, dis- 
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guised in any far-fetched masquerade, that 
will help us to a glimpse of his privacy. 

‘In that workshop of his, No. 18, Fuller’s 
Buildings, which is the selecter, or Bel- 
gravian quarter of the Inn, where the legal 
fashionables have their pale or settlement, 
was Mildrington the Barrister wielding his 
pick and shovel. 

“Sergeant Rebutter, the eminent common 
law practitioner, was his vis @ vis, and the 
clang of his forge and anvil rang out music- 
ally from over the way: his style and 
legend bearding Mr. Mildrington’s in con- 
spicuous white letters. The Sergeant went 
round all day, and a good portion of the 
night too, in a private drudgery mill of his 
own: only his grinding was of a more vital 
and public nature, having to do with gentle- 
men of the jury and witnesses, and that 
unclean and doubtful miscellany which is 
filtered through the dock. And as the 
Sergeant took his grateful exercise, and went 
through his grand feat of grinding a thou- 
sand briefs in a thousand consecutive half- 
hours, a cloud of spirits, black-coated and 
gray, with whole pokes of the white linen 
bales upon their shoulders, flitted down from 
the various legal laundries, and looked on 
with admiration.” 


We don’t see this gentleman—he 
merely illustrates the locality. We 
hear him—he is hinted into our ac- 
quaintance, like Washington Irving’s 
immortal stout gentleman—and we 
are intensely and amusingly conscious 
of his immediate neighbourhood. But 
by way of sequel, and contrast to this 
characteristic phantom, we beg leave 
to announce Mr. Churstone Boleyn, 
who enters in all the glow and solid- 
ity of flesh and blood. 


““Churstone Boleyn, Esq., M.P., was 
come to town from Churstone, the family 
seat. His name was to be found in the 
column of elegant arrivals at Starridge’s. 
The journal of pur sang added, indeed, mag- 
nificently, ‘and suite ;’ but this retinue re- 
solved itself into the familiar valet, or garde 
de corps. 

‘A pale pink country gentleman, Boleyn 
of Churstone, M.P. Not raw and staring, 
and of an agricultural sirloin red, with an 
over saturation of the fats and the juices, and 
the richer oils, induced by devotion to the 
ox, and the labours of the ox; but a ripe 
softened pink, as though the sun’s rays had 
fallen there, directed through the mellow 
medium of decanters of tawny port and °48 
claret. Not short and stout, but tall, and 
inclined to a gentle portliness. A soft, 
mellifluous utterance, which came forth 
thickened by an implied undercurrent of 
fine old timber, sir; demesne land, sir; 
neighbour, Lord Hartletop; balance at 
Hoare’s, sir; and stake in the county, sir. 
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A clean qian, with bright shining linen that 
reflected the spectator, and an eternal white 
waistcoat—copious, and yet glorious. These 
elders, respectful of their persons, deserve 
the reverence, and in a certain degree, the 
gratitude of society. Youth, and even a 
plated youth, it inhales most sweetly, and 
it turns with a just repugnance from the 
polite squalor and licensed neglect of ad- 
vancing old age.” 


We have much of the minuteness, 
the exquisite finish, the literality and 
power of Dutch painting; the same 
raciness and character, and the same 
elaborate and amusing detail, and 
clever attention to “still life,” applied 
to English subjects. Let us see how 
divertingly he can paint the properties 
and human furniture of a dinner- 
party. 


“The grand banqueting-room at Star- 
ridge’s had been swept and garnished for 
the festival. There was a buffet of silver 
and crystal on the sideboard. The table 
stretched away like a long cathedral win- 
dow, glistening with the diaper sheen and 
subdued religious light of pale yellow and 
ruby hock glasses. A field of fresh, dainty, 
creamy napery. Boadly Gonne, who says 
a neat thing now and again, which has a 
good circulation, said he liked seeing ‘even 
tables with their clean shirts on.’ A coup 
d’eil of frosted silver, pink flowers, cool, 
icy-looking jugs; its ill-assorted company 
of glasses, personifying the seven ages or 
seven wines of man; and long lines of 
grimly-shaped volutes, our napkin-nests or 
pockets, wherein rolls repose so snugly, like 
new-laid eggs. JI wonder if a Feejee gen- 
tleman, who has moved in the best society 
of his country, were suddenly introduced to 
this preparation, and were bidden to divine 
what its purpose was, what answer would 
the Feejee gentleman give us. 

‘Company glide up the lane between the 
file of chairs and the table. A little hesi- 
tation as to which they will elect, is allow- 
able to the paired. Gently do ministering 
elves from behind propel the chairs inwardly. 
An instant’s pause for the decent fiction of 
an unspoken grace, and the war-feast has 
sla * # # % #* 

“Now the shapes of tottering gold jellies, 
of Magenta-coloured creams, the well-iced 
puddings, very soothing and grateful, have 
been swept away. The land is flowing with 
claret—it flows from the wide-lipped jugs. 
Fingers play absently with the dried fruits 
and French crystallizations. Man is brim- 
ming with philanthropy towards his fellow- 
man (and woman)—feels a gentle glow 
under his waistcoat—a grateful sense of re- 
pletion. He gazes on his thin cup-shaped 
glass with swimming eyes and a moist ten- 
derness, as the decent menial fills it from 
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behind with a gush. After all life is not 
so bad. There is a good deal of worth in 
the world.” 


We follow Mr. Mildrington into 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, where we hea 
the “Traviata.” ‘ 


‘“‘The sorrows and sufferings of the 
naughty lady in ill-health roused the ten- 
derest sympathies. The veil was lifted, and, 
for the first time, we find ourselves wander- 
ing, with an eager curiosity, over the plea- 
sant pastures of the demi-monde, ‘half 
world.’ We shiver at the short hacking 
cough, and Sir Harvey Parkes, reeking from 
his hospitals, protests that the whole thing 
is exact in all pulmonary details, People 
relish without satiety the gasps, the spasms, 
the sudden paleness, the hectic flushes, the 
catchings of the chest, the sinkinga, the 
risings, the fallings, the ghastly smiles, and 
the hundred other incidents of pronounced 
consumption. <A little sin, in a pathological 
point of view, is a new idea. An agreeable 
combination of frailty of manners, along 
with frailty of lungs, had in it something 
piquant. 

‘“‘ The whole world began to feel that the 
‘half world’ has been, in a manner, cruelly 
misunderstood. Reparation is due to the 
offended shade of Mrs. Haller—in decent 
horror of which amiable and repentant wo- 
man our ladies had too long been passing 
over to the other side of the street. Here 
was ‘The Lost Sheep,’ set to music, stray- 
ing from the original sheep-walk (at best a 
very humdrum domain) to the most fasci- 
nating melodies. As the camelia had been 
consecrated for public veneration, so here 
was now a choice hot-house fruit set up 
for joint sympathy and homage, and a lost 
Pleiad restored to the firmament under the 
figure of the ‘Damaged Peach.’”’ 


Very entertaining are his pictures 
of ladies’ battles. He has studied 
carefully “the Art of War” femi- 
nine, and knows by heart the whole 
gamut of that delicate and stinging 
style of combat. In the dialect of 
Carlyle it is Asmodeus who speaks ; 
and in every sentence is the ring of a 
light and satiric devilry, while he re- 
counts this little passage-of-arms in 
which one of his two Sirens pierces a 
turbaned Turk of her own sex, with 
the prettiest of diamond bodkins :— 


‘“Mrs. Wander Wynne, the Honourable 
Mrs. Clayton Ringtail, Lady Mantower, 
Lady Mary Grayplover, with other noble 
dames, are sitting in secret Vehmgcericht, 
while their chiefs carouse below. Their 
robes blossomed out luxuriously in monster 
flowers of rich glace and moiré Victoria 
Regias. Among them was Miss Boleyn: 
but not of them. To her, they debated 
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with closed doors. They had seen her, while 
the courses shifted, jousting with the men; 
they had seen those temporary mates, whom 
the laws of dinner wedlock had joined to 
them, giving way to a certain distraction ; 
peeping round the corner of an intrusive 
epergne to get a view; in fact, turning un- 
faithful. These are the unpardonable sins. 
She destroyed the peace of dining wedded 
life. Her deep full eyes were loadstars, 
and her tongue’s sweet air drew all things 
to her. Deep eyes, indeed! ‘ Boopis!’ 
said a Homeric gentleman to his neighbour. 
Alas, I say again these are the unpardon- 
able sins! for which vengeance is taken in 
another state. That state is the drawing- 
room. 

' “She always knew what the matrons— 
gentle souls—plotted for her. They would 
scalp her if they could decently—those gen- 
tle squaws. Their eyes lighted up fiercely 
with the joy of anticipation. They would 
sacrifice her on the altar of the ottoman, 
while the chiefs drank below. Every hand 
was against her. She had no friend among 
the women. She would be at their mercy 
for three-quarters of an hour; yet, mark 
how she fared. 


‘Position is half of the battle; so she 
would march straight into the very heart of 
them, and seat herself, not meanly on the 
outskirts, where the gates might come at 
last to be politely shut in her face; but, 
boldly, on the royal tabourets, actually 
cheek by jowl with great Lady Mantower. 
That potentate would be much discompos- 
ed at this profane contiguity. But there 
she was, a courageous intruder, in the centre 
of the female satraps. The advantage of 
position is immeasurable. Still she can be 
overlooked, politely ; unseen, politely ; un- 
heard, politely. These are sure and deadly 
weapons; yet, mark our skilful Miss 
Boleyn. On the first hint of this game she 
has sprung back, and is en garde. Poor, 
unthinking Lady Mantower would overlook 
her. There had been some awkward deal- 
ings at a foreign watering-place, between 
the lovely Alice Mantower (etatis, said the 
grossly malicious, eight-and-thirty, or in 
the hazy mists of that period), and young 
Paget Parker, a wealthy minor. Resulted 
then an ugly esclandre, and hurried inter- 
ference of guardians; but as yet the trans- 
action was buried at the opening of the 
Black Forest. It had not yet travelled to 
Frankfort. But she brought it all on her 
own old head. Says Miss Boleyn, calmly, 
‘When do you go abroad again, Lady 
Mantower. You were at Baden this year ?’ 
Lady Mantower smiles off direct answer, 
and has a question for Lady Mary Gray- 
plover; yet has a sense of trouble and un- 
easy foreboding at her ancient heart. ‘Or 
was it Homburg,’ the cold quiet voice goes 
on; ‘yes, it was Homburg; my cousin was 
there at the same time.’ Grace, je me rends, 
is in the veteran’s eyes; the old soldado of 
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the drawing-room knows that she is in her 
enemy’s power, and kneels for mercy. 
These of the Old Guard can tind a victory 
even in defeat. Miss Boleyn was generous. 
How the veteran then chatted to her, and 
smeared her with the balsamic lubricant of 
flattery !” 


His painting of female character 
is, indeed, particularly felicitous, cruel, 
and amusing. The fiendish, the 
merely human, and all their inter- 
mediate expressions, supply the 
special studies of his terrible sketch- 
book ; and he has shown in its closing 
pages, but with a tantalizing brevity, 
a nearly equal mastery over the angelic. 

The hero is a type of a pushing, 
selfish, energetic, clever, and very con- 
ceited young barrister, with excellent 
professional aptitudes, and abund- 
ance of the egotism and intrepidity 
which contribute so powerfully to 
success. He is the only son of his 
mother, and she is a widow—a wi- 
dow, however, neither of the plain- 
tive nor the designing school—too 
stern for the one, and too old for the 
other—with two master-passions— a 
love of rule, and an intense attach- 
ment to her son. Her assumed pre- 
rogative is sr [gol not only by her 
obdurate and impetuous will, but 
more formidably by an absolute com- 
mand over the estates to which the 
young man can only succeed by her 
act and deed. His fortunes are in 
her hands, and he has not yet made a 
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footing at his profession firm enough 
to enable him to stand quite secure 
without her. The consequence of all 
this is that the conceited and self- 
willed Mr. Mildrington stands very 
much in awe of his mother. Not- 
withstanding which he marries—of 
course, without her knowing any- 
thing of it, for she has dreamed high 
dreams, and formed great matrimo- 
nial schemes for her son—a penniless 
and very pretty little French girl, of 
good extraction, but neither very 
brilliant nor very wise. Upon this 
clandestine mésalliance depend the 
interest and all the best situations of 
the story. We shall not follow the 
plot, or disclose the catastrophe—an 
injustice too often inflicted by the 
reviewer upon the novelist. It is 
enough to say that the book is one of 
the very cleverest which the season 
has produced. Life, we all know, is 
a comedy to those who think, and 
there is plenty of thought and no lack 
of comedy here. The writer has 
founded a new, sarcastic, but very 
pleasant school of fiction, and he 
who wishes to see life from a novel 
ae of view, and in aspirit to which 

e is quite unaccustomed, cannot do 
better than seat himself beside this 
Mephistophelean, but alwaysamusing 
spectator, who criticises, narrates, 
expounds, and philosophizes, in so 
gentlemanlike, brilliant,, and semi- 
diabolic a fashion. 
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LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES.* 


THIs is very unlike the comic draw- 
ing-room books to which the public 
has been accustomed ; it is written 
with very high ideas of the capabili- 
ties of its peculiar order of literature ; 
and is one of the very few among 
them—indeed the only one we can 
call to mind—which has a fair claim 
to rank as a novelette. It is racy of a 
satire sharp, sparkling, and withal 
genial as champaign ; full of well- 
efined and delicately-sketched cha- 
racter, relieved and developed by 
cleverly contrived contrast and situa- 
tion; it is sportive, but thoughtful, 
and gives earnest of that special dra- 
matic talent, which has just made its 
brilliant début at the Haymarket. 
Lord Dufferin, the editor, has contri- 
buted a few notes in his own pleasant 
vein; and altogether, quite apart from 
its capital illustrations, it is about the 
most charming piece of narrative- 
comedy we have anywhere met with. 
Written to cheer the supposed con- 
valescence of a cherished friend, and 
at his laughing entreaty given to the 


pees its appearance was arrested: 


y the sudden and fatal disappoint- 
ment of the hopes under whuse plea- 
sant influence it was composed, and 
with the kind compliance of Mr. Mur- 
Pays Postpones for some months. 

dy Gifford’s book is not only 
absolutely excellent in its kind, but 
has everywhere indications of still 
greater strength in reserve. 

The situations are often highly 
grotesque; but the spirit of genuine 
comedy is never violated. The he- 
roine—a very peculiar conception— 
sentimental to the verge of silliness, 
yet by no means wanting in mental 
activity and enterprise, with refined 
tastes and boundless credulity, and a 
pleasant vein of self-complacency ; 
eee dreamy, and overflowing with 

indness and veneration, the very 
soul of honour, is at once, the most 
absurd and the most amiable of hu- 
man beings. The perpetually recur- 
ring contrast of highly ludicrous 
adventure and situation, with -a dia- 
logue and characters never once ap- 
farce or burlesque, and this 

eroine, for whom we never lose our 
respect and our liking, even while 


exploding with laughter over her de- 
lusions and misfortunes, give to this 
airy and vivid little romance, so full 
of clever painting and good-natured 
satire, its charming and peculiar 
Cervantean flavour. In this it stands 
alone. We have seen nothing quite 


like it in modern fiction. It is not 


imitative, but the spontaneous ema- 
nation of a bright and observant mind, 
which inits playfulness, its kindliness, 
and its mirthful and harmless satire, 
presents many points of feminine re- 
semblance to that of the chronicler of 
the Manchegean knight’s wanderings 
and exploits. 

The tale is told in the diary of the 
heroine herself, and her character | 
tints, dilates, or extinguishes, accord- 
ing to their nature, nearly every 
object presented to her. The narra- 
tive thus reflects with a very clever 
and unobtrusive elaborateness the 
amusing specialties of Miss Impul- 
sia’s mind and disposition. 

We may remark, in passing, that 
Miss Gushington’s notes furnish a 
really faithful and curious picture 
of the specialties and désagrémens of 
Egyptian travel. 

The illustrations alone would make 
this one of the most amusing draw- 
ing-room books extant. From the 
pencil of an amateur, they are posi- 
tively wonderful. What a world of 
character is in the heroine’s long, thin, 
high nose ; good-nature, refinement, 
and an enthusiastic silliness beam in 
every feature; but no matter where 
or how you find her, she is uniformly 
ladylike and even dignified. Admi- 
rable in contrast are the Scotch Mac 
Fishy family, each member of it a 
type of a distinct vulgarity. The 
grim, smirking, scheming Paterfa- 
milias, who, “in a merry sport,” pins 

oor Miss Gushington, under her 
fail and seal, to the forfeit she 
ultimately pays; his fat, good-hu- 
moured, tipsy wife, with her bonnet 
over her eye; their insufferable red- 
haired son, with his coarse conceit, 
pertness, brutality, and cunning ; and 
the direful, hard-featured, pharisaical 
daughter, are presented with a bright- 
ness and decision of touch, and with 
a force and fun, quite delightful. 


* “ Lispings from Low Latitudes.” London: John Murray. 
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The kind of delusions to which the 
Hon. Impulsia Gushington is prone, 
will best be illustrated by a note 
from her diary, respecting one mem- 
ber of this interesting family :— 


“T own that, in my present mood, the 
conventional elegancies of what is called 
the world's jargon, ‘ good society,’ have 
lost much of their potent influence; worth, 
goodness, a certain spice of refreshing 
originality, combined with intellectual su- 
periority, strength of will, and a dash of 
boldness, have a singular power to rivet 
the imagination, and fill the mind. These 
qualities combine to render Mr. Andrew 
Mac Fishy, junior, a very delightful com- 
panion; without much regularity of feature, 
or height of stature, his appearance is, 
nevertheless, singularly prepossessing. The 
nose is slightly retrouss’, the eye, lively, 
and, as it were, conquering in expression ; 
there is a general air of self-reliance and 
readiness to meet all emergencies in his ap- 
pearance; the contour of the head is re- 
markably bold and resolute; the hair—of 
that bright energetic hue called ‘ Hiland 
red,’ which, I own, I think characteristic 
and becoming.” 


We find the whole party at lunch- 
eon under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids, in a highly characteristic 
sketch. Miss Gushington’s diary con- 
tains the following contemporaneous 
entry :— 


“Some picturesque Arabs—one of whom 
exactly embodied my notion of what Abd- 
el-Kader must be—grouped themselves 
around us, watching with friendly but un- 
obtrusive interest the development of the 
luncheon-basket. They are, truly, a sym- 
pathetic people, and show the most intelli- 
gent appreciation of our manners and cus- 
toms, and all belonging to us. Three silver 
spoons, disappeared in the most unaccount- 
able manner towards the end of the repast. 
It was distressing to me in the extreme, as 
I feared that our amiable and picturesque 
visitants might fancy that their honour was 
called in question by the occurrence; in- 
deed, I regret to say, that my companions 
were not noble-minded enough to repel the 
unworthy suspicion. They even insisted 
on searching one of the Arabs, who was in 
closer propinquity than the rest. The others 
proudly and hastily withdrew. 

‘The spoons have not been recovered. 

“Mr. Andrew Mac Fishy persists in as- 
serting his belief that Abd-el-Kader has 
swallowed them.” 


One of the most entirely laughable 
sketches perhaps ever produced, is 
poor Miss Gushington’s gallop on the 
camel. Miss Impulsia’s language is 
feeble compared with the vivid and 
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almost frantic fun of the etching. 
Her account of the matter, however, 
deserves a reprint. 


‘I woke with a shock from the sleep 
which had overcome my sensibility to out- 
ward impressions. Good gracious! What 
spirit of evil had taken possession of my 
gentle camel? I found myself bounding 
over the sandy plain, at a pace which 
threatened dislocation of all my members! 
Tt was in vain that I grasped the horn of 
the saddle (which is the principal security 
of one’s seat on a camel) with a mad des- 
peration, that only served to fatigue my 
arms; those tremendous bounds lifted me 
out of the seat, and I soon found myself in 
the well-known but critical posture which 
Mlle. Eulalie Vol-au-Vent assumes in the 
‘Courier of St. Petersburg,’ or the ‘ Wild 
Horse of the Prairies,’ at Astley’s Theatre. 
My serviceable little hat flew like a rocket 
from my head; my parasol mounted like a 
balloon; on and on we rushed; the scared 
cranes screamed above my head; the sand 
seemed all on fire beneath my camel’s feet ; 
the low hills fleeted by like dreams; the 
wind deafened me by its rush and roar 
against my ears; my breath was gone; 
my sight failed!—when suddenly all grew 
black, and silent, and still! I must have 
fainted, and, most fortunately, slid down the 
side of the distracted animal to which I 
was clinging, for I found myself (when 
conscious) bruised indeed and shaken, but 
sound and whole in limb, upon a heap of 
drifted sand.” 


We cannot close our allusion to 
Lady Gifford’s remarkably clever 
illustrations without pointing special 
attention to the Hogarthian fidelity 
with which identities are preserved 
throughout the series. Artists can 
alone duly appreciate, and often 
fail to overcome this difficulty. To 
conceive and produce a thoroughly 
characteristic portrait, though no 
mean success, is comparatively easy ; 
but to present the same face in 
action again and again, and. under 
every variety of emotion, with so 
literal an identity that recognition 
never hesitates for a moment, is given 
toveryfew. Thackeray, notwithstand- 
ing his training in art, and the cha- 
racter and force of many of his serial 
illustrations, fails here. 

As author and artist, Lady Gif- 
ford has here achieved a very great 
success in a really difficult walk, and 
has succeeded in raising the standard 
of public taste in the particular class 
of E appear to which she hag 
made so sparkling and characteristic 
a contribution. ~ 
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A FIRE-SIDE GOSSIP ABOUT GHOSTS AND FAIRIES, 


Suc# lore as the title of this paper 
describes furnishes the after-supper 
entertainment of many an Irish far- 
mer’s and peasant’s fireside, during 
the long winter evenings. As an 
honest record of some of the multi- 
tude of similar stories which we have 
heard related with that pleasant in- 
tegrity of faith, which gives them 
their chicf zest, we venture to submit 
this paper. 

Among the secondary proofs of the 
soul’s immortal essence may be reck- 
oned the desire, in some cases, and the 
fear in others, of communion with the 
spirits of those with whom we have 
lived, whom we have loved, or in 
whose character we have been inte- 
rested. Were it not for this strong 
impulse, clairvoyants and table-rap- 
ping professors could never have made 
their standing good, and introduced 
so many of their nervous disciples to 
the lunatic asylum. It is pitiable to 
read, with reference to this subject, 
the lucubrations of men, erewhile 
hardheaded and sceptical enough in 
matters spiritual, Visitors to seances, 


and readers of the periodicals of rap- 
ping folk are well aware of the gro- 
velling, and cheerless, and unspiritual 
character of the gwast communications 
made by Messieurs the table-sprites, 
always in accordance with the idio- 
syncrasy of their caller. They are 
not in possession of the happiness 
promised to the good, nor are they 
suffering for unrepented crimes com- 
mitted in the flesh. They endure a 
sort of cheerless existence, and are 
more or less intelligent according to 
circumstances—some not having yet 
mastered the spelling-book. Of the 
bliss beyond what eye hath seen, ear 
heard, or imagination conceived, they 
know nothing, nor do they fear the 
gehenna of fire, the portion of theun- 
righteous. Of the sublime and glo- 
rious views and truths of revealefl 
religion they are as unconscious as 
the blind mole is of the beauties of a 
sun-lit landscape. Yet the former 
hard-headed sceptic, now sunk in the 
debasing superstition of this modern 
necromancy, tells us that no further 
proof of the soul’s future life is need- 
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ful to him who consults the money- 
taking priestess of the carefully- 
covered table. No further need of 
reading books, hitherto considered as 
of divine inspiration, nor of attending 
public worship. The little round 
table of parlour or drawing-room is 
all-sufficient ; and on it as on a do- 
mestic altar, sacrifices of prayer 
and praise will be offered to the 
dumb spirits, so soon as they shall 
have made some little decent advance 
in intelligence and education. Thus 
it is; people to whom belief in the 
superintendence of a creating and 
preserving Providence is a stumbling 
block, are willing slaves to the crea- 
tures of their own diseased imagina- 
tions. 

Besides the blessed and reprobate 
angels, and the disembodied spirits of 
men, Sir Edward Bulwer gives us to 
understand that the atmosphere is 
alive with beings, of frightful mien ; 


and that it requires only some caba- 


listic skill to break down the flimsy 
partition that separates them from 
our perception. Woe to the unfor- 
tunate wight whose eagerness for 
forbidden knowledge tempts him 
to remove this blessed barrier. He 
will then have for evermore a sha- 
dowy, indistinct, and horrible pre- 
sence at his hearth, by his bed, or at 
his side when he walks abroad, and 
existence will become intolerable. It 
is a pity that Sir Edward has not 
suggested some arrangement by which 
these nondescripts might attend the 
summonsof the priests and priestesses 
of the new superstition, instead of the 
spirits of just men and women. 

Were we assured that narrators 
were always as accurate as they are 
frequently honest, we should conclude 
that ghostly visitations are as common 
in these countries, at this day, as they 
were in the darkest ages that have 
slowly swept over the earth. Let but 
a social party gather round the fire 
in country or town on a cold night, 
and anyone commence a weird tale 
connected with apparitions, and scarce 
@ person in company will fail to relate 
something beyond what ears and eyes 
are accustomed to, which occurred, if 
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not to himself, at all events to some 
intimate acquaintance, who would 
not utter a falsehood for any “earthly 
crowns,” no more than the celebrated 
Miss Miggs. 

Having never enjoyed the undesir- 
able privilege of a forgathering with 
an unearthly appearance, though in 
our youth we had passed, many many 
times, at the dead hour through 
haunted glounthaans (glens), and 
across the haunted fords of Ath-na- 
Capail,* Ochnanayear, Ochayolthach- 
awn, and many other eery aths and 
thubbers, we yet can bring to mind 
many of the true narratives we have 
heard at rustic fire-sides. 

Of those we are about to relate, we 
are as sure of the good faith of the 
tellers as of any ordinary truth or 
fact that has occurred to us, but 
are yet of opinion that, could all 
circumstances connected with the oc- 
currences be ascertained, everything 
related might probably be referred to 
natural causes. The narratives are 
not classified : we give them as they 
occur to memory, vouching for the 
thorough sincerity of the original re- 
citers. 


THE ‘‘ COUNSELLOR’S” LADY. 


Mr. Bronte, a “counsellor,” high 
in the estimation of the solicitors of 
Dublin, was newly married, and 
lodged with his amiable and beautiful 
young wife, in C——street. The 
mistress of the house was as devoted 
to her lovable lodgers as any woman 
so circumstanced could be. She 
watched the young wife through her 
confinement and her after illness 
consequent on bringing to the world 
a still-born infant. She did not 
rally, and was sent by order of the 
physician to a healthy suburb. She 
was often visited by her former good- 
natured and devoted city landlady, 
and though she seemed for a while 
to mend, she soon began to lose her 
strength—consumption had set in. 
At last she became persuaded that 
she would recover if she were allowed 
to return to her old apartments in 
the city, and her wish was gratified. 


* The first of these names is pronounced by the people round Castleboro’, Och-na- 
goppal ; the others are pronounced as here phonetically spelled. The English equivalents 
are, the “Ford of the Horse,” the “Ford of the Evil Spirits,” and the “ Ford of the 
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For a few days the old agreeable 
associations and the sympathy of Mrs. 
Lorean had a good effect ; but her 
sorrowing husband and her intimate 
friends soon lost all hope, and her 
last hour drew near. 

Mrs. Lorcan was in one of the upper 
rooms at an early hour of the morn- 
ing, rocking one of her children in his 
cradle, when she was frightened by 
the sound of a furious wind rushing 
through the house : the doors banged, 
and the windows clashed. She ran 
down stairs on the moment to the 
room where Mrs. Bronte was lying. 
The nurse was in a corner of the 
room, and the maid supporting her 
dying mistress in a sitting posture. 
The poor lady was endeavouring to 
clear her throat of phlegm, but as 
soon as Mrs. Lorcan entered the room, 
she cried out, faintly, “Oh, Mrs. 
Lorean! the Doctor, the Doctor— 
there opposite !”* They were her 
last words. She expired in a few 
moments. 

Strange and horrible to say, it was 
found, on sending across the street 
to apprize the physician of the sad 
event, that precisely at the time when 
the violent wind had swept through 
the house he had had a fit in which 
he died. 

A short time after her death the 
mistress of the house was coming 
down stairs in the dark, and when 
she was somewhere between the bed- 
rooms and the drawing-rooms, she 
heard footsteps, the rustling of silk, 
- and the well-known breathing of Mrs. 
Bronte, and all as if of a woman 
passing up stairs. When the sub- 
dued noise was heard, just between 
her and the wall, she stretched out 
her arm, and cried out in terror, “who 
‘is that?’ No answer was returned, 
and it seemed to her as if the person 
had passed her, and was proceeding 
up to the apartment where Mrs. 
Bronte had died. 

On hearing this narrative from the 
mouth of Mrs. Lorcan, we suggested 
that the sudden blast of wind had 
nothing supernatural about it, and 
that some lady lodging in the house 
might have really passed her on the 
stairs ; but she was positive that the 
violent blast that shook the house 
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was only for a moment, and that, 
from the inquiries she made on the 
other occasion, she was most certain 
that no living woman had gone up 
stairs on the evening in question. 
So, merely adding that we have taken 
no liberty with the relation beyond 
that of concealing the names, we 
leave our readers to their own con- 
clusions. 

As two other communications have 
reference to Dublin, they will naturally 
aie Mrs. Lorcan is our authority 

or— 


THE HAUNTED CORNER-HOUSE, 


WHERE C—— and G—— sstreets 
cross, 2 house of many rooms forms 
one of the angles, and extends to 
some distancein both streets. Several 
years since, the occupier, unfortu- 
nately, hung himself in one of the 
rooms ; and the next who took pos- 
session, was so worried with noises 
and tramplings, that he decamped. 
It fared no better with his successors, 
and in course of time Mrs. Lorcan, 
then a newly married woman, and 
gifted with the instincts of house- 
keeping, paid a visit to the owner to 
inquire the rent. He was moderate 
in his demands, but silent on the 
subject of the permanent tenant, and 
his nightly exercises. Mr. Simcox’s 
lady, to whom Mrs. Lorcan was 
known, walked into the hall with her 
on pretence of seeing her to the door, 
but took that opportunity of bringing 
her up to the drawing-room, and 
mentioning the circumstances just 
related. ‘Mr. Simcox,” said ashe, 
‘is like most men, and treats a thing 
of this kind as a mere fable, but you 
may depend on what I say to be~ 
true.’ Mrs. L. took another house 
in the same street, and of course kept 
an eye on the large house at the 
orner, retaining no grateful sense of 
Tr. S.’s skill in keeping asecret. She 
observed that the tenants never re- 
mained beyond a year, and at last, 
though it was in a respectable neigh- 
bourhood, it came to receive no new 
master. Its present lot is that of a 
large house let “in tenements,” the 
rvom in which the fatal deed was 
done, being devoted to lumber. If 





* The physician who attended her through her illness lived on the opposite side of the 


street. 
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any unusual noise is heard, every one 
is at liberty to attribute it toa belated 
neighbour overtaken in liquor. So 
the neighbourhood has ceased to be 
thrown into a state, &., &., &e. 
Mrs. Lorcan, who, though an excel- 
lent mistress over lodgers and chil- 
dren, is weak on the subject of a 
neighbourly gossip, has learned from 
her servant, who has learned the fact 
from an inmate of the large corner- 
house, that the walking at unusual 
hours and the noises from the haunt- 
ed room have not ceased. 

The authority for the next ghostly 
spiriting is the confidential children’s 
maid of the sufferers. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN BRIDE-STREET. 


Mr. Mo.Luan, grocer in Bride-street, 
was left a widower, with the charge 
of several children, some of them 
young girls; and very soon after 
their inother’s death, steps began to 
be heard up stairs, and down stairs, 
and chiefly in the nursery. Great 
alarm and fright prevailed ; and the 
maid and the children appealed to 
the master of the house, who pooh- 
poohed their fears. They suspected, 
however, from his own care-worn 
looks, that he also had received 
disagreeable visits. The poor chil- 
dren began to lose the natural cheer 
of youth, and to be found with 
scared looks, especially towards night ; 
and little wonder, for steps were 
constantly heard pacing across 
the nursery, and, sometimes, they 
would be conscious, from the low 
sou of breathing and sighing, 
that some one was standing beside 
their beds. One night, when the 
maid was following Mr. Mollan 
up stairs from the ccllar, she dis- 
tinctly saw a small man, with a red 
cap on, following close on her mas- 
ter’s steps, and holding him by the 
skirt of: his coat. This was the only 
appearance ; and it was the more re- 
markable, as all were of opinion that 
it was the spirit of the mother, who 
was showing her anxiety for her 
daughters in this disagreeable way. 
At last, as Anne Neil, tlie maid, 
was one evening sitting at the kit- 
chen table, employed at drying and 
drawing out laces and frills, with 
her Italian iron on the table before 
her, and the master sitting at the 
other side, and smoking (he had come 
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into the kitchen for that purpose), she 
was sensible of the presence of her 
late mistress passing close by her in 
the direction of the fire, and could 
distinguish the words said in a whis- 
per, “Ochone, ochone, ochone !” 
“Qh, master!” said she, “did you 
hear that?” “What, you fool!” 
said he. “Oh! my mistress’s ghost 
passing by me and moaning.” “It’s 
all imagination,” said he—but he 
spoke in a vexed tone—‘“ Don’t en- 
courage the children in these non- 
sensical whims.” 

That night, the eldest daughter, 
who commonly seemed in more terror 
than her sisters, was sleeping next 
Anne Neil. She was all at once 
wakened up, became conscious of 
some awful presence, a cold perspi- 
ration burst out all over her, and she 
tried to cry out, but was not able. 
In this state she received three severe 
slaps on the shoulders, and fell into 
aswoon. The father, hearing in the 
morning what had happened, made 
up his mind to abandon the house as 
soon as he could ; and in a few weeks 
was settled in Dorset-street. The 
persecution, or warning, or whatever 
it was, did not follow the family to 
their new residence. 

Some of the persons who expe- 
rienced this domestic visitation were 
known to the writer, and were per- 
sons who would not wilftlly tell a 
falsehood. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


Pat Git, of the county of Kildare, 
was driving towards Dublin, with a 
load of country produce. He had 
made a comfortable seat for himself 
on the car, and had plenty of hay 
about him and under him. He was 
pleasantly employed thinking of no- 
thing in particular, dozing, and giving 
an eye to the proceedings of his 


beast. He was between the mill of 


Baltracy and the cross-roads of Bor- 
heen, when he was startled by the 
appearance of a woman, dressed in 
long white clothes, crossing the fence, 
and advancing into the road. She 
came up to the horse, and walked 
on with him, close by his neck. 
The driver chucked the beast’s head 
to the opposite side, for fear he 
should tread on her feet or long 
robes, but she still kept as close te 
him as before, and sometimes he 
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thought he could see the lower part 
of the horse’s fore leg through her 
dress. The matter had now become 
very serious. He could not keep 
his eyes off the apparition ; and he 
felt his whole frame covered with a 
cold perspiration. He became bewil- 
dered, and could not determine either 
on going on or stopping. So, the 
horse, finding matters left to himself, 
jogged on, apparently unconscious of 

is fellow-wayfarer.* The centre of 
the cross-roads of Borheen is or was 
occupied by a patch of green turf; and 
when they came to its edge, the 
white figure stood still, while a por- 
tion of the shaft of the car on that 
side seemed to pass through her. 
Gill, observing this, drew the beast 
at once to the other side, crying ina 
voice made tremulous by terror, 
“By your leave, ma’am!” On went 
horse and car, the edges of the load 
preventing him from secing the white 
form. Having advanced two or 
three yards, he looked back, fearing 
to see a mangled body on the road 
behind him, but he saw instead, the 
white appearance standing in the 
centre of the plot of grass, her hand 
seeming to shade her eyes, as she 
looked earnestly after him. Terrified 


as he was, he never turned his gaze © 


till a bend in the road cut off the 
view. 

The neighbourhood of Borheen, 
Baltracy,and Rathcoffey, was blessed, 
or the contrary, in times past, by a 
fortune-teller and charm-concocter, 
Molly Anthony by name. So unedi- 
fying was her life and conversation, 
that the priest refused to have any 
religious services performed for her 
after her death. She left a son, who 
had acquired some skill in curing 
cattle by herbs, and did not pretend 
to any supernatural gifts. A farmer, 
Pat Behn, at whose house he had re- 
mained about a fortnight, and who 
was well pleased with his perform- 
ances, was passing near the green 
hill in his jaunting car, accompanied 
by Jack Anthony, the doctor, when, 
on a sudden, an old woman in a red 
‘cloak appeared to them between the 
bushes on the road-fence, and cried, 
‘Jack, it’s time for you to come.” 
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“Sir,” said Jack to his patron, “will 
you excuse me for a minute, while I 
go to say a word to this neighbour of 
mine?’ ‘Oh, to be sure!” Jack 
got on the fence, and passed through 
the bushes, but the farmer was sur- 
prised at not subsequently hearing 
the sound of his or her voice. He 
waited for about the space of a mi- 
nute, and then bade his servant climb 
the fence, and see if Jack was about 
to return. The servant did as he 
was told, and the master observed 
him look along the inner side of the 
ditch, now to the left, and then to 
the right, and then straight before 
him, with a perplexed exprtssion of 
face. The master sprung down, joined 
his servant, and found he had a long 
range of vision right and left, and up 
the sloping side of the green hill, and 
no bushes or rocks to afford conceal- 
ment. Neither Jack nor the red- 
cloaked woman were in view. It was 
months before the doctor presented 
himself before his patron, and even 
then his account of lis disappearance 
was not consistent in all its parts. 
Our informant was acquainted with 
Pat Behn and Jack Anthony, and 
heard the former relate the adven- 
ture. 

Mrs. FitzPatrick, a native of the 
Queen’s County, has furnished us 
with the next tale. 


THE QUEEN’S COUNTY GHOST. 


SQUIRE GARRET (let us say), whose 
seat lay near Kilcavan, was not a pat- 
tern for faith or morals while above 
mould, and afterwards caused consi- 
derable annoyance to his surviving 
friends and dependents. No night 
passed without the noises usual in 
such cases being heard. Doors would 
be flung open, keys heard turning in 
locks, plates and dishes hurled down 
from the dresser on the kitchen floor, 
tables overturned, and chairs flung 
about, yet in the morning nothing 
would be found out of its place. The 
family, at last, removed to another 
manor-house at some distance, but 
the steward, and old coachman, and 
a few hangers-on, remained behind. 
None suffered more from the ghostly 





* This circumstance is not in harmony with the general belief of spirits being visible 
to horses, who, while their riders are unconscious of anything unusual, snort, tremble, 
turn round, and escape from the terrible sight, if they can. 
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and ghastly freaks of the late master 
than the coachman. When once the 
night came he could not reckon on a 
moments rest. If he attempted to 
take a nap in the great chair, his wig 
would be plucked off, or the chair 
pulled from under him, and he would 
occasionally find himself pinched and 
bruised black and blue. At last, he 
seemed utterly callous and indifferent 
to these marks of interest in him 
evinced by the old Squire. Perhaps 
he was more obnoxious to this perse- 
cution for having aided the defunct 
in his designs upon the innocence of 
sundry young women during his 
reign on €arth. There was one pecu- 
liarity in his visitations; he never 
made himself visible to more than 
one person ina company ; and though 
he adopted the appearance of black 
dog, or boar, or bull, on these occa- 
sions, the individual singled out al- 
ways knew the old Squire under his 
disguises. 

The wives, sons, and daughters of 
the neighbouring farmers once took 
it in head to club and have a ball in 
the big house, for which they readily 
got permission. All was as merry as 
music, and drink, and an assemblage 
of young “boys” and girls: could 
make it, when, in the height of the 
festivity, the old gentleman took it 
into his head to become visible in a 
hideous shape to the aunt (then a 
young woman) of Mrs, FitzPatrick. 
She shrieked out, and fainted, and 
the universal mirth and jollity came 
to an abrupt conclusion. When she 
was brought to herself, and related 
what had occurred, there was a gen- 
eral dispersion, and that was the last 
attempt at a ball in the.big house. 


THE FAIRY RATH OF CLONNAGOWAN. 


In the townland of Clonnagowan, not 
far from the scene of the last narra- 
tive, stands a rath, which, about forty 
years since, was studded with old 
thorn trees. A Mr. Kinsella, to 
whom this, with the surrounding 
lands, was leased, took it into his 
head that he would grub up these 
ugly trees, make firewood of them, 
and get a good crop of wheat out of 
the hitherto useless circle. He was 
warned by the neighbours that if he 
attempted to do so, the good people 
would make him suffer ; for, time out 
of mind, one person or another had 
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seen them dancing, and holding their 
night festivals among these old stunted 
thorns. Nothing could daunt him. 
He fell to work, and began to grub- 
up one of the trees, and had removed 
the sods and earth round it, when he 
was called off on some pressing busi- 
ness. He was not able to resume his 
labour in the rath that day; and so 
at night he retired to rest, with in- 
tent to be early at his task next 
morning. 

About midnight, he was wakened 
by some unusual noises; and on 
opening his eyes he found the room 
all illuminated, though the moon 
was not yet shining, nor was there 
an appearance of candle or lamp any 
where. By this light he could see 
about a score of little fellows in green 
frocks and red caps, the latter shaped 
like the fox-glove bell or the old Irish, 
birredh. They began to move round 
the bed, and point their fingers, and 
make frightful faces at him, half the 
company moving one way, Just close 
by. the bed, and the other half moving 
in the other direction, outside them. 
He almost lost his senses in conse- 
quence of the confusion of their move- 
ments, and the spiteful gestures they 
were making. He attempted to roar 
out once or twice, but could not utter 
a sound, and he could only look and 
become more and more stupified and 
frightened. 

At last there was a pause, and the 
mischievous creatures scattered them- 
selves over the room, and seizing on 
everything that came in their way, 
they piled them upon the poor man, 
till he thought that the weight of the 
whole house was crushing him; and 
su disturbed was his mind, that he 
fancied the bed was pressing him 
down as well as bearing him up; and 
the eyes of the little fellows were 
watching him through the legs of 
tables and chairs, and shooting icicles 
of fire and ice into his brain. Then 
lest the weight should be too light, 
they would spring up on the heap of 
furniture, and jump and prance till 
he could feel the hard wood and iron 
piercing in between his ribs, and 
squeezing his stomach flat on his back- 
bone, and almost crushing his bones 
to the marrow. He was not able 
afterwards to tell how relief came to 
him. When he awoke in the morn- 
ing he found the different articles of 
furniture each occupying its own 
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place; but his bones and muscles felt 
so sore and bruised, that he could 
hardly stir them; and his skin was 
blue, and purple, and black. The first 
use he made of his tongue was to di- 
rect his*sons to repair to the rath, and 
put the removed clay and sods into 
their places of yesterday morning. 
Perhaps it was owing to the subsi- 
dence of the anger of the Dunne 
Sulhe, on witnessing the reparation 
that he speedily recovered from the 
effects of his bruises, and his skin re- 
sumed its natural hue. Mrs. F. not 
having visited her native place for 
many years, is unable to say what 
appearance the rath now presents. 
Near this village of Clonnagowan is 
the farm-house of Clonnaquinn, the 
bawn of which lies directly in— 


* 


THE FAIRIES’ PASS. 


It is known that the hill-folk in 
their nightly excursions, and the 
visits of one tribe to another, go in a 
straight line, gliding as it were within 
a short distance of the ground; and if 
they mect any strange obstacles in 
their track, they bend their course 
above them or at one side, but always 
with much displeasure. 

A farmer named Finglas, a stranger 
to the old ways of the country, took 
this farm, and was not at all satisfied 
with the accommodation offered by 
the old farm-house and yard. There 
was neither cow-house nor stable, 
except an excuse for such conve- 
niences at the end of the yard. He 
would have new buildings made at 
the side, and dug out the foundation 
at once; but was warned that the 
fairies’ pass lay directly across the 
bawn, and that it would excite their 
sovereign-displeasure to find stable, 
or barn, or cow-house in their way. 
Unhappily, Finglas, though married 
to a Roman Catholic wife, was him- 
self a benighted Presbyterian, and as 
such a contemner of all reverence due 
to the Good People. But see the’re- 
sult of pretending to be wiser than 
your neighbours. Scarcely were the 
buildings thatched, and the cows and 
horses installed in their niches, when 
the wisdom of the old people became 
evident. One animal after another, 
without apparent cause, began to re- 
fuse its food, languished, and died. 
In vain was recourse made to the 
most skilful cattle doctors. Their 
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medicines proved naught, and fairy 
men or women would have nothing to 
do with the devoted beasts; they 
were on the fairies’ path. Not until 
three-fourths of his cattle were slain 
by the. elf-bolts, was Finglas over- 
ruled, and at last persuaded to con- 
struct new buildings at the end of the 
bawn. 

In a locality still so much under the 
dominion of the fallen representatives 
of the powers once openly worshipped 
in the island, it was little to be won- 
dered at, that a very industrious and 
handy man who lived some forty 
years since there, should have been 
thought vifted by evil spirits in return 
for making over to them the reversion 
of his soul. In his instance, this treaty 
seems to have been entirely unneces- 
sary. It gave him not the slightest 
disturbance to have three comely 
daughters of his given up to neigh- 
bouring people of influence, or to be a 
gainer by the unholy arrangement. 
The people were thoroughly sure that 
he was empowered to do the work of 
ten men, though he never seemed in 
any hurry, or to exert himself beyond 
an even, easy-going rate. While 
threshing he was observed to be 
always whistling a peculiar tune, 
Which was supposed to be a needful 
ceremony or act of worship paid to 
the fiends. 

Before we have done with Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick and her birth-place, we 
must not omit the mention of a ban- 
shee dressed in a red cloak and old- 
fashioned bonnet, whom she solemnly 
declared to have been seen and heard 
by one of her ‘aunts, keening bencath 
a bed-room window in the old farm- 
house of Kilecavan, immediately before 
the death of one of the old people. 
They were of pure Celtic blood, and 
such, entitled to this dismal privi- 

ege. 

"Avie done our duty by Dublin, 
Kildare, and Queen’s County, let us 
be permitted to pay a flying visit to 
Wexford. 


THE HAUNTED MANOR HOUSE NEAR THE 
SLANEY. 


On the right bank of the Slaney, 

below Enniscorthy, stands an old 

manor house, called Bundharrig. It 

is several years since the latest repre- 

sentatives of the old family that en- 

joyed and suffered the comforts and 
47 
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crosses of human life in the fine old 
mansion deserted it. Hall and plea- 
sure grounds remained without. an 
occupier for years. More than one 
observant and belated returner from 
fair or market of Enniscorthy, with 
vision affected by drugged whisky, 
were afterwards heard to aver so- 
lemnly, that as they passed the gates, 
they could see coach after coach whip 
round the circular walk, drive up to 
the hall-door, and the occupants enter 
the hall. Through the lighted first- 


floor windows, bright and dark figures: 


of women aud men would be seen 
flitting to-and-fro, but no sounds 
could be heard from horses’ feet, or 
coach wheels, or dancers, or musicians. 

At last the place was leased to a 
Munster farmer, who, hearing the re- 

orts when it was too late, made the 
bea of a bad bargain. He got a 
Mass celebrated in the ball-room, 
and neither lord, nor lady, nor musi- 
cian, ever troubled,the house again. 
However, the ghostly visitants had 
still the privilege of the gravel drive 


and the semicircle before the hall-' 


door. The servant-maid of the new 
occupant, still in the family, declares 
that one night, while off her guard 
against ghostly tricks, and standing 
at the gate, she opened it to a stately 
coach, guided by a coachman, with 
the old-fashioned appointments of 
lace and three-cornered hat. Recall- 
ing the tradition immediately after, 
she made her way to the back en- 
trance, in considerable alarm. The 
writer has seen and spoken with the 
Munster farmer—-and his daughter 
and son-in-law are our authorities for 
the legend. 

When very young, we heard ghost 
stories enough to fill a volume, but 
are now unable to recall any perfectly, 
except one, which may be called 


THE GHOST IN GRAIGUE. 


A LADY in the neighbourhood of that 
old town, much celebrated for her 
charities, died, and great sorrow was 
felt for her loss. Many Masses were 
celebrated, and many prayers offered 
up for the repose of her soul, and 
there was a moral certainty of her 
salvation among her acquaintance. 
One evening, after the family had 
retired to rest, a servant girl in the 
house, a great favourite with her late 
mistress, was sitting beside the fire, 
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enjoying the dreamy comfort of a 
hard-worked person after the day’s 
fatigues, and just before the utter for- 
getfulness of sleep. Her mind was 
wandering to her late loved mistress, 
when she was startled by a sénsation 
in her instep, as if it were trodden 
upon. ‘Bad manners to you for a 
dog,” said she, suspecting the “coley”’ 
of the house to be the offender. But 
to her great terror, when she looked 
down, and round the hearth, she 
could see no living thing. “ Who’s 
that?’ she cried out, with the teeth 
chattering in her head. “It is I,” 
was the answer, and the dead lady 
became visible to her. “Oh, mistress 
darling !” said she, “ What is dis- 
turbing you, and can I do anything 
for you?’ . “You can do a little,” 
said the spirit, “and that is the rea- 
son I have appeared to you. Every 
day and every hour some one of my 
family and friends are lamenting me, 
and speaking of my goodness, and 
that is tormenting me in the other 
world. All my charities were done 
only for the pleasure of havine my- 
self spoken well of, and they are now 
prolonging my punishment. The only 
real good L ever did was to give, once, 
half-a-crown to a poor scholar that 
was studying to be a priest, and 
charging him to say nothing about it. 
That was the only good act that fol- 
lowed me into the other world. And 
now you must tell my husband and 


-my children to speak well of my past 


life no more, or I will haunt you 
night after night.”. The appearance, 
the néxt moment, was no longer there, 
and the poor girl fainted the moment 
it vanished. When she recovered, she 
hastened into her settle-bed, and 
covered herself up, head and all, and 
cried and sobbed till morning. 

Every one wondered the next day 
to see such a troubled countenance. 
But she went through her business 
one way or other, though she could 
not make up her mind to tell her 
master what she had seén and heard. 
She dreaded the qhiet hour of rest ; 
and well she might, for the displeased 
lady visited her again at the same 
hour, and reproached her for her ne- 
glect. Three times she endured the 
dread visits before she made the re- 
quired revelation. 

For the next tale, belonging to later 
times, our informants are the same 


as for the Slaney-bank story. 


[ 
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DROOCHAN’S GHOST. 


A TOWNLAND north of Mount Leinster 
is infested by the above-named evil 
spirit. Within a few years, sundry 
people returning from a cross-roads’ 
dance, on a Sunday evening, just as 
night had set in, were greatly terrified. 
Their road lay along the side of a 
tolerably steep hill. And as they 
were coming on, and chatting, they 
heard the most dreadful cries above 
them, and a noise as of rocks tumbling 
down directly to crush them. They 
ran away at their best speed, and still 
heard the unearthly yells higher up, 
and the dreadful sounds, as if half 
the rocks and loose stones on the 
height were sweeping down, crossing 
the road behind them, and plunging 
headlong into the stream at the bot- 
tom of the hill. Terror and dismay 
ruled the neighbourhood that night, 
and for a week longer, when the fright 
of the Sabbath-breakers was turned 
to anger and shame. The wag of the 
next village had carried an empty 
cask to the summit of the hill, sup- 
plied the inside with some stones, 
fastened the end securely, and just as 
the gossipers came below, he let slip 
the engine. 

Droochan, the bugbear of the dis- 
trict, had been a man of evil life, and 
consequently entitled, after his death, 
to annoy all peaceable subjects that 
had the ill-luck to live in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

A small family in that blighted vi- 
cinity were taking their evening meal, 
in their little parlour, when they were 
alarmed by their servant-girl rushing 
across the hall, from the kitchen, and 
crying out—“ Oh, masther, masther, 
Droochan’s ghost! He’s in the kit- 
chen.” After fifteen minutes spent in 
exclamations, hasty questions, con- 
fused answers, and researches, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place :—“* What 
shape did he appear to youin?”’ “Oh, 
I didn’t see him at all!” ‘Whosaw 
him?’ “The cats.” “How do you 
know?’ “Ah, sure there wasn’t a 
breath stirrin’, when them two cra- 
thurs cocked their ears, stood up on 
their hind legs, wud their eyes stanin’ 
in their heads, and sparred at one 
another with their hands—I mean 
their fore paws. Then they let a 
yowl, as if heaven and earth was 
coming together, and run off into the 
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eoal shed. And what ghost could 
they be seeing only Droochan’s ?” 

About four miles east of Baltinglass 
stauds the hill of Bally Carrigeen 
(rocky pass or town), and on its top a 
large ring of rounded flags, about nine 
yards in diameter, and called Fan-a- 
Cool’sqriddle stones. Ontheside of the 
neighbouring eminence are two long 
strips of turt, much greener than that 
by which they are surrounded. These 
are the marks of the resting-places of 
Fion MacCuil and his wife, who, 
when they rose in the early morning, 
descended the slope, washed their faces 
in the stream, and baked the cakes for 
their breakfast on a griddle supported 
by these flags. However, we have 
not much to say of them on this occa- 
sion. Intheir neighbourhood, on the 
crest of another hill, is the church- 
yard of Kilranelagh, where no corpse 
of Protestant man or woman has 
ever been allowed to rest. The bound- 
ary-wall is formed of loose stones, and 
the top is very narrow in comparison 
with its base. Every man attending 
a funeral brings a stone picked up on 
his way, and throws it on the circular 
fence, and so the mighty ring has 
grown. Outside the boundary, on the 
face of the steep, is a deep round well, 
with an opening from top to bottom 
in the portion of its wall looking down 
hill, so that it is accessible on that 
side. In the inner surface of this 
wall are ledges, and these are plen- 
tifully provided with wooden cups— 
every-one interring in the grave- 
yard the corpse of a child under five 
years of age, providing one of these 
vessels. The spirit of the latest in- 
terred is obliged to keep watch and 
ward over the sacred enclosure, till the 
next funeral; and so when two con- 
voys are approaching at the same 
time, there sometimes occur unseemly 
races and struggles. Having sketched 
our scenery, we proceed with the le- 
gend of 


TUE KILRANELAGH SPIRIT. 


Two men repairing to their homes, 
just in the twilight, were obliged to 
pass through this church-yard, or take 
a considerable circuit. They had 
come up the hill, and were beginning 
toproceed through the cemetery,when 
they heard, just on their left, and ap- 
parently proceeding from a tomb, the 
most awful groans and frightful out- 
47 
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cries, and a shower of red-hot cinders 
fell on them. They retreated down 


hill in great dismay; yet, after getting : 


tu some distance, they plucked up 
courage, and returned. They were 
received in a more fearful fashion this 
time, and once again fled in terror. 
Unaccountable as it may appear, they 
made a third attempt; but this time 
the noise was more appalling than 
ever, and a terrible being, with a 
wild outcry, sprang up from behind 
the monument, and rushed on them. 
Down the hill they flew like deer, and 
after a wild flight, took refuge in the 
first cabin they reached. This was 
their version. We supply another 
from the mouth of the fiend, then a 
young stripling, and now a plodding 
citizen of Dublin, and proprietor of 
a, farm near this extensive and ancient 
cemetery. 

He was seated on the stony enclo- 
sure when he saw, in the gloom, the 
two men approaching up hill. Heat 
once conceived the design of frighten- 
ing them, and for this purpose en- 
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sconced himself behind a tomb with 
a provision of small stones. All the 
ghostly machinery consisted in the 
groans and howlings he contrived to 
make, and the showers of pebbles he 
discharged on the adventurers. At 
the third attempt he himself was 
startled by a rustling among the dry 
weeds and stones behind, and his 
headlong charge was the result of his 
panic. Of course, he managed not to 
come up with the fugitives. 

We have set down a variety of 
ghostly anecdotes—some accounted 
for by natural causes, others not. 

Over this rude, but, to our mind, 
not uninteresting lote, we shall not 
linger in philosophic disquisition ; al- 
though, were we so disposed, the un- 
mistakable good faith of the narrators 
of the unexplained and mysterious 
portion of this little collection would 
warrant graver discussion than the 
rappings and the other phenomena 
relied on by the professional necro- 
mancers of the West End drawing- 
rooms.* : 





A GAME OF CHESS. 


TERRACE and lawn are white with frost, 
Whose fretwork flowers upon the panes— 
A mocking dream of summer, lost 
Mid winter’s icy chains. 


White-hot, indoors, the great logs gleam, 
Veiled by a flickering flame of blue: 
I see my love as in a dream—- 
Her eyes are azure, too. 


She binds her hair behind her ears 
(Each little ear so like a shell), 
Touches her ivory Queen, and fears 

She is not playing well. 


For me, I think of nothing less: — 
I think how those pure pearls become her - - 
And which is sweetest, winter chess 
Or garden strolls in summer. ~ 


O linger, frost, upon the pane! 
O faint blue flame, still softly rise! 
O, dear one, thus with me remain, 
That I may watch thine eyes! 


MortTIMER COLLINS. 





* The only liberty taken with these narratives is the concealment (in some instances) 


of the genuine names, 
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THEIR MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Few persons who have not essayed 
in their day to collect the lives of 
actors, and of those whose career has 
been essentially connected with the 
stage, have any adequate notion of 
the vastness of the contribution which 
English literature owes to this depart- 
ment of biography and narrative. 
Unequal, desultory, and often not 
altogether reliable, as such memoirs 
are, they are yet, on the whole, the 
most fascinating, and by: no means the 
least instructive reading in which an 
idle man can engage. The Gipsy 
life, the wandering habits, the gaiety 
and privations, the deeply tragic and 
sometimes splendid vicissitudes of the 
actor's life, give to the story some- 
thing of the interest of the desultory 
and satiric old Spanish romance; and 
its connexion with literature and men 
of letters, and sometimes, in the char- 


acter of patrons, with men of public 
celebrity, of a different kind, and, 
above all, their unconsciously minute 
and spirited painting of contemporary 
manners, give to these generally care- 
less and often brilliant records, a 
very special and permanent value. 
Nothing can be more capricious than 
the selection of the subjects of this 
kind of biography: while such men as 
Betterton and Sheridan are undis- 
tinguished by a memoir, we have an 
almost illimitable harvest of minor 
biographies. To these we are far from 
objecting—quite the reverse ; but the 
omissions cause bleak and awful 
chasms in the series, such as no after 
industry and enthusiasm can supply. 

But when this immense collection 
of biographical lore has been scanned 
and sifted, the labour of a writer in 
Doctor Doran’s {rack is but begun ; 
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and a new and still wider field opens 
in the contemporary essays, diaries, 
letters, and even newspapers and 
magazines. Such a work, then, as 
Doctor Doran’s, grasping this scat- 
tered and voluminous literature, ex- 
tracting and fixing its essence with a 
discriminating and vigorous chemis- 
try, and so bringing all that is most 
instructive, diverting, and curious in 
his charming theme, within reason- 
able compass, and in the form of con- 
nected and highly agreeable narrative, 
under the eye of the careless reader, 
is no mean monument of zeal, dili- 
gence, and judgment. 

He has given us here a work which, 
possessing all the charm of lively and 
romantic fiction, is still, in the most 
rigorous sense, a history ; comprehen- 
sive, complete, and pregnant with 
valuable social illustration, as well as 
with matter for profound and sad 
meditation. 

Doctor Doran’s plan is strictly and 
simply chronological. And the book 
expands and warms into actual life 
with the stage of the Restoration, of 
which we have so many lively and 
invaluable contemporary pictures. 

Of course we have a good deal of 
pretty Nell Gwyn; not so detailed 
as Mr. Cunningham's pleasant mono- 
gram, but written with appropriate 
spirit, grace and lightness. We can 
hardly bring ourselves to believe al- 
together in the story of her very 
low origin. Though Mistress Nelly 
could be a little coarse at times, 
there seems to have been an essential 
clegance and a bright and delicate 
wit which bespeak early and habitual 
intimacy with gentle manners. The 
selling of herrings in her case, as in 
that of beautiful Peg Woffington in 
aftertimes, is, we suspect, wholly a 
myth. There has always been a ten- 
dency to exaggeration of this kind 
in the early and conjectural biography 
of actresses. Mistress Nelly was, we 
all know, a good-natured and fasci- 
nating scamp. The circumstances of 
her departure from the parental roof 
were probably not very creditable. 
Her London life commenced as that 
of an outcast, and she was forced to 
live by her wits, whieh luckily were 
bright and shifty. Such people do 
not care to describe early days and ad- 
ventures too minutely. And conjec- 
ture and satire fill in the vacant canvas 
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with a coarse extravagance. Poor 
Nelly! Good nature, gaicty, beauty, 
and intelligence, are always so engag- 
ing; acertain sentimental tenderness 
still lingers about her memory—tke 
shadow of herliving popularity. There 
is a very pretty engraving of Nell 
Gwyn in the collection of prologues 
and epilogues. From what portrait 
is it taken? An original, full-length 
picture, fair, animated, and so pretty, 
is in the possession of the Earl of 
Dunraven. No doubt Nelly was a 
frequent sitter ; and many scattered 
portraits remain as yet unsuspected 
by the public. Pepys, that delightful 
gossip and indefatigable frequenter 
of the playhouses, is full of her. Nell 
as we all know, was the maternal 
origin of theducal house of St. Albans, 
a sccond time infused with theatric 
blood in its matrimonial alliance with 
Mrs. Coutts —the famous and beauti- 
ful Miss Mellon— whose amusing me- 
moirs many of our readers are, no 
doubt, well acquainted with. 

Dr. Doran is severe upon poor 
Nelly. Notwithstanding his rigoreus 
impeachment, however, we still cling 
to the old tradition of her kindness 
and popularity. There are abundant 
evidences in her short career, so sad 
and brilliant, of that charity which 
covereth a multitude of sins. Instan- 
ces of her good-natured munificence 
are not wanting, and her contempo- 
rary reputation for benevolence is un- 
doubted. “ For such a person,’’ says 
Doctor Doran, indignantly, “the pure 
and ee Bishop Kenn was ance 
called upon to yield up an apartment 
in which he lodged.” In the cause of 
historic truth, however, and as throw- 
ing, we think, a side-light upon the 
character of poor Nelly, we must ccm- 
ee the story. Kenn wasno bishcp, 

ut a poor Churchman, at the time. 
He owed his bishoprick, however, to 
his refusal. ‘ Whereis the little man 
who refused to let Nelly lie in his 
lodgings ?” as nearly as we remem- 
ber, were the words in which Charles 
sought out Kenn for the vacant mitre. 
Charles was not a man to enrage his 
mistress for a caprice of conscience. 
Nelly and he must often have talked 
over the incident together; and we 
think it must rest upon the mind of 
any person tolerably acquainted with 
human nature, and that phase of it 
which is termed “the world,” as an 
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irresistible, though indirect, evidence 
of the sweet and forgiving nature of 
wayward and pleasant Nelly, that his 
scruple wasremembered to his honour, 
and the man who refused to open his 
door to her, with a sad reverence 
sought out for the vacant dignity. 

Of the stage from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, our principal autho- 
rities are the invaluable Pepys, and 
the retrospective and graphic por- 
traits preserved to us in old Colley 
Cibber’s masterly “ Apology’’—one of 
the pleasantest and finest combina- 
tions of biography and criticism ex- 
tant in English literature. 

Betterton’s long reign of fifty years, 
connecting the seventeenth with the 
eighteenth century, furnishes some 
of the finest and most interesting 
pages in Dr. Doran’s work. We are 
acquainted with no biography of that 
great actor and gentleman, except the 
miserable sham published shortly after 
his death, in 1710. This book—the 
merest catch-penny—contains, when 
sifted, scarcely more than the registry 
of his birth and death, the name of 
his wife, and a list of his principal 
characters. Here, then, our author 
has been thrown altogether upon the 
resources of his devious and exten- 
sive reading ; and to make up the 
sum of his biography in minute and 
desultory contributions, collected with 
laudable industry and judgment from 
the wide range of scattered contem- 
porary records. He has given us a 
portrait distinct in outline, clear in 
colour, and altogether so noble and 
life-like, that, considering alike his 
difficulties and the result, we are dis- 
posed to accept it as, perhaps, his 
finest sketch. He first presents 
young Betterton on the boards of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in 1661. 


‘*On a December night, 1661, there is a 
crowded house at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The play is ‘ Hamlet,’ with 
young Mr. Betterton, who has been two 
years on the stage, in the part of the Dane. 
The Ophelia is the real object of the young 
fellow’s love, charming Mistress Saunder- 
son. Old ladies and gentlemen, repairing 
in capacious coaches to this representation, 
remind one another of the lumbering and 
crushing of carriages about the old play- 
house in the Blackfriars, causing noisy tu- 
mults which drew indignant appeals from 
the Puritan housekeepers, whose privacy 


was sadly disturbed. 
* * * * * % * 
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‘At length the audience are all safely 
housed, andeager. Indifferent enough, how- 
ever, they are, during the opening scenes. 
The fine gentlemen laugh loudly, and comb 
their periwigs in the “ best rooms.” The 
fops stand erect in the boxes, to show how 
folly looks in clean linen; and the orange 
nymphs, with their costly entertainment of 
fruit from Seville, giggle and chatter, as 
they stand on the benches below, with old 
and young admirers, proud of being recog- 
nised in the boxes. The whole Court of 
Denmark is before them; but not till the 
words, ‘’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother,’ fall from the lips of Betterton, is 
the general ear charmed, or the general 
tongue arrested. Then, indeed, the vainest 
fops and pertest orange-girls look round and 
listen too. The voice is s» low, and sad and 
sweet; the modulation so tender, the dignity 
so natural, the grace so consummate, that all 
yield themselves silently to the delicious 
enchantment. ‘It’s beyond imagination,’ 
whispers Mr. Pepys to his neighbour, who 
only answers with a long and low-drawn 
* Hush!” 


__ The picture of the old days of the 
illustrious and faithful couple is too 
pretty to be passed by :— 


“Fifty years after these early triumphs, an 
aged couple resided in one of the best houses 
in Russell-street, Covent Garden, the walls 
of which were covered with pictures, prints, 
and drawings, selected with taste and judg- 
ment. They were still a handsome pair. 
The venerable lady, indeed, looks pale and 
somewhat saddened. The gleam of April 
sunshine which penetrates the apartment 
cannot win her from the fire. She is Mrs. 
Betterton ; and ever and anon she looks 
with a sort of proud sorrow on her aged 
husband. His fortune, nobly earned, has 
been diminished by “speculation,” but the 
means whereby he achieved it are his still ; 
and Thomas Betterton, in the latter years of 
Queen Anne, is the chief glory of the stage, 
even as he was in the last year of King 
Charles. The lofty column, however, is a 
little shaken. It is nota ruin, but is beau- 
tiful in its decay. Yet, that it should decay 
at all is a source of so much tender anxiety 
to the actor’s wife, that her senses suffer 
disturbance, and there may be seen in her 
features something of the distraught Ophelia 
of half a century ago.” 


We come now to his last meeting 
with that judicious and affectionate 
audience, who, to the close, were so 
proud of their Roscius :— 


“It is the 13th of April, 1710—his benefit 
night; and the tears are in the lady’s eyes, 
and a painful sort of smile on her trembling 
lips, for Betterton misses her as he goes 
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forth that afternoon to take leave, as it 
proved, of the stage for ever. He is in 
such pain from gout that he can scarcely 
walk to his carriage; and how is he to enact 
the noble and fiery Melantius in that ill- 
named drama of horror, ‘ The Maid’s Tra- 
gedy’? Hoping for the best, the old player 
is conveyed to the theatre, built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, in the Haymarket, the site of 
which is now occupied by the ‘ Opcra- 
house.’ Through the stage-door he is car- 
ried in loving arms to his dressing-room. 
At the end of an hour Wilkes is there, and 
Pinkethman, and Mrs. Barry, all dressed for 
their parts; andagreeably disappointed to find 
the Melantius of the night robed, armoured, 
and besworded, with one foot in a buskin 
and the other in a slipper. To enable him 
even to wear the latter, he had first thrust 
his inflamed foot into water; but stout as 
he seemed, trying his strength to-and-fro in 
the room, the hand of Death was at that 
moment descending on the grandest of Eng- 
lish actors.” 


The annals of the theatre abound 
in many instances of such histrionic 
heroism. Having gone so far let us 
see him on the stage, and wait till the 
curtain descends for the last time 
upon that famous actor. 


‘The house rose to receive him who had 
delighted themselves, their sires, and their 
grandsires. The audience were packed ‘like 
Norfolk biffins.’ The edifice itself was only 
five years old, and when, it was a-building, 
people laughed at the folly which reared a 
new theatre in the country, instead of in 
London ; for in 1705, all beyond the rural 
Haymarket was open field, straight away 
westward and northward. That such a 
house could ever be filled, was set down as 
an impossibility ; but the achievement was 
accomplished on this eventful benefit night; 
when the popular favourite was about to 
utter his last words, and to belong thence- 
forward only to the history of the stage he 
had adorned. 

‘There was a shout which shook him, as 
Lysippus uttered the words, ‘Noble Me- 
lanitius |’ which heralded his coming. Every 
word which could be applied to himself was 
marked by a storm of applause, and when 
Melantius said of Amintor— 


‘His youth did promise much, and his ripe 
years 
Will see it all performed,’ 


& murmuring comment ran round the house, 
that this had been effected by Betterton 
himself. Again, when he bids Amintor, 
‘Hear thy friend, who has more years than 
thou,’ there were probably few who did not 
wish that Betterton were asyoung as Wilkes; 
but when he subsequently thundered forth 
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the famous passage, ‘My heart will never 
fail me,’ there was a very tempest of excite- 
ment, which was carried to its utmost 
height, in thundering peal on peal of un- 
bridled approbation, as the great Rhodian 
gazed full on the house, exclaiming :— 


‘My heart 
And limbs are still the same: my will as great 
To do you service!’ 


No one doubted more than a fractional part 
of this assertion; and Betterton, acting to 
the end under a continued fire of ‘ Bravoes !’ 
may have thrown more than the original 
meaning into the phrase— 


‘ That little word was worth all sounds 
That ever I shall hear again!’ 


“Few were the words he was destined ever 
to hear again ; and the subsequent prophecy 
of his own certain and proximate death, on 
which the curtain slowly descended, was 
fulfilled eig¢ht-and-forty hours after they 
were uttered.” 


We have a great deal of pleasant 
gossip about the poets, their works, 
fortunes, and quarrels. The field of 
dramatic, even more than of histrionic 
criticism, has been travelled over so 
often and in such good company, that 
little remains for new discovery or 
remark. Doctor Doran, however, gives 
us a great deal of just as well as 
amusing criticism and analysis, pointed 
by anecdote, and illustrated with 
vee and side-lights supplied by 

isown large reading. As an average 
sample of his manner, we quote the 
sentence in which he takes leave of 
half-a-dozen of our old-world dramatic _ 
celebrities. 


‘‘Davenant achieved a good estate, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, like a 
gentleman. Dryden, with less to bequeath, 
was interred in the same place, without 
organ or ceremony, two choristers walking 
before the body, candle in hand, and singing 
an ode of Horace—like a poet. His 
victim, Tom Shadwell, acquired wealth 
fairly ; he lies in Chelsea Church, but his 
son raised a monument to his memory in 
the Abbey, that he might be in thus much 
as great a man as his satirist. Congreve, too, 
is there, after enjoying a greater fortune 
than the others together had ever built up, 
and leaving £10,000 of it to Henrietta, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who so valued the 
‘honour and pleasure of his company’ 
when living, that, as the next best thing, 
she sat of an evening with his ‘wax figure,’ 
after he was dead. Among the dead there, 
also, rest Cibber, Vanbrugh, and Bowe, of 
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whom the first, too careless of his money 
affairs, died the poorest man.” 


The young Duchess, however, had 
written “the honour and happiness 
of his company.” It was wicked old 
Sarah who misread the sentence for 
the sake of asneer; and said she could 
not perceive the honour, whatever 

leasure there might have been in it. 

octor Doran, no doubt, remembered 
the true reading ; but concurring in 
the justice of the old lady’s sarcasm, 
he has suffered her sly interpretation 
to stand unchallenged in his pages. 

In his usual agreeable and rapid 
way he describes the mystification 

ractised on the theatrical world of 

aris, respecting Vanbrugh’s “ Re- 
lapse.” 


6 Of Vanbrugh’s ten or eleven plays, that 
which has longest kept the stage is the 
* Relapse,’ still acted, in its altered form, 
by Sheridan, as the ‘Trip to Scarborough.’ 
This piece was produced at the Theatre de 
lOdeon, in Paris, in the Spring of 1862, as 
a posthumous comedy of Voltaire’s! It 
was called the ‘Comte de Boursoufle,’ and 
had a‘run.’ The story ran with it that 
Voltaire had composed it in his younger 
days for private representation ; that he had 
then touched it up, and that the manuscript 
had only recently been discovered by the 
lucky individual who persuaded the ma- 
nager of the Odeon to produce it on his 
stage! The bait took. All the French 
theatrical world in the capital flocked to the 
Faubourg St Germain to witness a new 
play by Voltaire. Critics examined the 
plot, philosophized on its humour, applauded 
its absurdities, enjoyed its wit, and congra- 
tulated themselves on the circumstance that 
the Voltairean wit especially was as enjoy- 
able then as in the preceding century! Of 
the authorship they had no doubt whatever ; 
for, said they, if Voltaire did not write this 
piece, who could have written it? The reply 
Was given at once from this country; but 
wien the mystification was exposed, the 
French critics gave no sign of awarding 
honour where honour was due; and probably 
this translation of the ‘ Relapse,’ may 
figure in future French editions as an un- 
doubted work by Voltaire.” 


We have here a collection of obi- 
tuary notes very striking in their col- 
lective moral. 


‘¢ Better men than either of the last sleep 
in humbler graves. Poor Nat Lee, totter- 
ing homeward from the Bull and Harrow, 
on a winter's night, and with more punch 
under his belt than his brain could bear, 
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falls down in the snow, near Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is dead when he is 
picked up. Lee is shuffled away to St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes. If Lee died tipsy outside 
a public-house, Otway died half-starved 
within one, at the Bull, on Tower-hill. The 
merits of Lee and Otway might have carried 
them to Westminster, but their misfortunes 
barred the way thither. Almost as unfor- 
tunate, Settle died, after hissing in a dragon 
at Bartholomew Fair, a recipient of the 
charity of the Charter-house. Crowne died 
in distress, just as he hoped his ‘ Sir Courtly 
Nice,’ would have placed him at his ease. 
Wicherley, with less excuse, died more em- 
barrassed than Crowne, or would have done 
so, had he not robbed his young wife of her 
portion, made it over with his creditors, and 
left her little wherewith to bury him in the 
churchyard in Covent Garden. Two other 
poets, who passed away unencumbered by a 
single splendid shilling, rest in St. James’s, 
Westminster—Tom Durfey and Bankes. 
Careless, easy, free, and fuddling Tate died 
in the sanctuary of the Mint, and St. 
George’s, Southwark, gave him a few feet 
of earth; while Brady pushed his way at 
court to preferment, and died a comfortable 
pluralist and chaplain to Caroline, Princess 
of Wales. Farquhar, with all his wit, died 
a broken-hearted beggar, at the age of 
thirty-seven; and Dennis, who struggled 
forty years longer with fortune, came to the 
same end, utterly destitute of all but the 
contemptuous pity of his foes, and the in- 
sulting charfty of Pope.” 


A word or two of lively sketching— 
a note of the expressive province of 
the tailor and valet, as cultivated by 
some of the notables—should we say 
“immortals’—of the drama of the 
seventeenth century, will amuse our 
readers— 


“In his bag-wig, his black velvet dress, 
his sword, powder, brilliant buckles, and 
self-possession, Southerne charmed his com- 
pany, wherever he visited, even at four- 
score. He kept the even tenor of his way, 
owing no man anything ; never allowing his 
nights tv be the marrer of his mornings; 
and at six-and-eighty carrying a bright eye, 
a steady hand, a clear head and a warm 
heart, wherewith to calmly meet and make 
surrender of all to the Inevitable Angel. 

® # * 


“ Southerne was not more famous for the 
nicety of his costume than ‘little starched 
Johnny Crowne’ was for his stiff, long cra- 
vat; or Dryden for his Norwich drugget 
suit, or his gayer dress in later days, when, 
with sword and Chadrieux wig, he paraded 
the Mulberry Garden with his mistress, 
Reeves,—one of that marvellous company 
of 1672, which writers with long memories 
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used to subsequently say could never be got 
together again. Otway’s thoughtful eye 
redeemed his slovenly dress and his fatness, 
and seemed to warrant the story of his re- 
penting after hiscarousing. Lee dressed as 
ill as Otway, but lacked his contemplative 
eye, yet excelled him in fair looks, and in 
a peculiar luxuriance of hair.” 


We have long wished for such a 
work as Dr. Doran has just produced. 
So lively in style; so sparkling with 
anecdote; so sound in ethics; and so 
scholarlike in criticism. Here, indeed, 
we have a more perfect history than 
we believed practicable, of so vast and 
varied a progress, and so multitudin- 
ousa community, within two volumes, 
even of so imposing a compass as 
his. He has made a very delightful 
and masterly contribution to that 
store of literature which combines 
biography and history ; and he treats 
it with that lively sympathy with the 
romantic and humorous, and that 
quick and true appreciation of cha- 
racter, which will fascinate the idle 
no less than the thoughtful. It would 
be injustice to omit mentioning in 

assing, how very striking and_bril- 
iant is the sketch of Edmund Kean, 
with which the work closes. In this 
Doctor Doran has given, occasionally, 
his own impressions of the great ac- 
tor, as he declaimed “ before the 
floats.” The few analytic sentences 
which he thus gives us, are detailed, 
new, and vivid, and tantalize, more- 
over, by their infrequency. Doctor 
Doran’s work closes just where his 
ersonal recollectiuns as a playgoer 
eae We are glad to learn, from a 
passing allusion, that he has kept a 
diary of his impressions. Doctor 
Doran has, therefore, material in 
the stores of his own memory, as 
well as in the living recollections 
which surround him, which qualify 
him to give to his own and future 
times a work upon the same plan as 
“ Davies’ Miscellanies,” but illimit- 
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ably superior. The theatric criti- 
cism of each generation owes that 
legacy to posterity. Without such a 
record, how much of the individualit 
of the actor’s impersonation is lost. If 
it had not been for Davies, what a 
rtrait of Colley Cibber, in Shadlovo, 
or instance, would have been want- 
ing ; and how, merely a reputation 
and a name some of those who now 
stand out in such minute handling and 
bright tints, even in the imperfect 
pages of the actor-bibliopole. Doctor 
oran has a kindred field of immense 
variety and fertility. He has shown 
himself, both in apprehension and in 
art, well qualified tor the production 
of such portraits as must ultimately 
become the authorities on which fu- 
ture times will form their estimate 
of our Glovers, Vestrises, C. Keans, 
W. Farrens, Mathewses, Southernes, 
and the rest. The criticisms of the 
newspaper press are, as a general rule, 
too hurried, and consciously too much 
addressed to the impression of the 
hour ; and too multitudinous, beside, 
and desultory, to stand in lieu of such 
a work, conceived in a historic spirit, 
after the subsidence of stage faction, 
and of public enthusiasm, with the 
advantages alike of personal recollec- 
tion and of calm judgment; with, 
moreover, a feeling of judicial respon- 
sibility, and a proper reverence for 
the marvellous art of which it must 
become a text-book. 

Such a work we should see, with 
confidence, committed tothe diligence, 
sympathy, and taste of the writer of 
these charming annals of “‘ Their Ma- 
jesty’s Servants.” 

Doctor Doran’s is in every sense a 
good and adequate book. More volu- 
minous works may hereafter be writ- 
ten upon the same theme, but none, 
we venture to predict, which, within 
similar limits, will supersede, or even 
disturb it, 
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MY AUNT MARGARET'S ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


AUNT MARGARET AT HOME. 


My Aunt Margaret was whatistermed 
a clever woman—that is to say, she 
was keen and resolute, prompt and 
active, and difficult to overreach in 
matters of money or business. Of the 
former she was, people said, a little 
too fond. At all events she hated 
waste, and lived frugally on a dietary 
which leaned much upon tea and eggs, 
and sometimes omitted dinner alto- 
gether. But though light, her house- 
keeping was neither beggarly nor 
altogether uncomfortable. 

Aunt Margaret, as [remember her— 
dear me, how many years ago !—was 
rather tall, if anything, and decidedly 
slim and erect, with a countenance 
which, though shrewd and energetic, 
had yet something kindly in it. Her 
features were small and nicely turned, 
and one could quite suppose that she 
might have been a pretty girl once on 


@ time. 

She held herself well, and stepped 
with a good, firm tred, and lightly 
withal. Hers was a rustic life, some- 
what lonely, in a three-storied house, 
with threo rooms ona floor, andagable 


at front—steep-roofed and tiled, and 
with a great growth of jessamine and 
woodbine about the porch and the win- 
dows. Half a dozen tall, dark elms: 
made a comfortable shadow about the’ 
house ; and a white paling in front 
enclosed, by tne road-side, the little 
flower garden, with an old mulberry 
tree in the centre. | | 
In the rear was a lock-up yard with - 
coach-house and stable, and a com-: 
fortable room in which old Tom’ 
Clinton slept with a blunderbuss and. 
back-sword in case of robbers. On 
week-days Aunt Margaret dressed 
very plainly—stuff in winter, cotton 
in summer ; but on Sundays she went 
to church in thick old satins or ancient 
brocades, so stiff that the squire’s 
lady across the aisle used to talk of 
them covetously for days after, and 
wonder why such things were not to 
be had now-a-days. ta 
Aunt Margaret was always particu- 
larly neat. She used to carry her 
keys in an old-fashioned way, from a 
ribbon by her side, a neat little pin- 
cushion, her scissors, and I forget 
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what else. It was the tradition of 
that chatelaine which I saw revived 
long after poor Aunt Margaret had 
gone to her rest. She had long and 
very pretty hands-—her years con- 
sidered ; and, in fact, the only thing I 
remember decidedly against her was 
her enamelled box of rappee, and the 
habit to which it ministered. 

Her prime-minister. was.Winnifred 
Dobbs—fattish, rosy, ancient. Time 
had thinned her flowing hair, and 
bleached it somewhat ; but she smiled 
largely, and was good-humoured ; 
although not very quick, was stead 
and sure, and chatted volubly, thoug 
not always much to the purpose ; and 
Aunt Margaret gave her her tea in 
the drawing-room, which was an excuse 
for keeping her there for the rest of 
the.evening ; and so Aunt Margaret 
was not quite so lonely as she might 
have been. 

There was.a young and stumpy girl 
beside, who washed, and did nearly 
everything, and must have found 
these young days rather dull. To her 
the view of the road from the kitchen 
window was a resource, and the occa- 
sional calls of the baker, butcher, and 
dairyman were precious. She talked 
and laughed with herself ; she sang a 
great deal in the scullery, and joked 
with the cat in the kitchen. 

Among Aunt Margaret’s sources of 
revenue was her moiety of what she 
called the Winderbrooke property. 
Everybody, of course, knows the old 
town of Winderbrooke. Three houses 
in the main street belonged to her and 
her sister. Of these, for convenience, 
they made a division, the best they 
could. Aunt Margaret had for her 
share a tobacconist and half a tailor. 
The latter was punctual; but the 
tobacconist owed a whole year’s rent, 
and was already some way in his third 
half-year. His letters were highly un- 
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satisfactory. The tailor’s answers fo 
her inquiries about his defaulting 
neighbour were reserved and evasive. 
But that she had a wise terrorof law | 
and lawyers my Aunt would have 
retained an attorney forthwith. 

“I’m not suprised, Winnie,” said 
my Aunt, snuffing her candle, as she 
and her confidential handmaid sat by 
the fire, in her diminutive drawing- 
room, at their tea; “not the least. 
Did you ever know one man tell of 
another when a woman was con- 
cerned ? John Pendle has been my 
tenant eleven years and knows all 
about that roguish snuff-man ; but he 
won't tell me one iota about him. 
Not that Browning is anything on 
earth to him. I suppose hedoesn’tcare 
if Browning was hanged ; but simply 
Browning is a man, and J a woman. 
That’s it, Winnie—that’s al/—J/’m to 
be robbed, and no one to preventit. A 
Sone ITaEy Icall it. I tell you, Win- 
nie, I never knew one man prevent 
another’s robbing a woman, except 
when he hoped to rob her himself.” 

Honest Dobbs's fat face and round 
eyes looked distressed over her tea- 
cup at her mistress, while she dis- 
coursed ; and she made answer only 
by that expressive but unspellable 
tick-tick-tick-ing made by the tip of 
the tongue at the back. of the teeth. 

‘‘ And rob me they would, Winnie, 
if I were half such a fool as you, for 
instance. But Il show them there 
are women who do know something 
of business.” ‘ 

And she nodded mysteriously, but 
briskly, on her maid with a side- 
glance of her dark eye. 

‘“*T mean to start to-morrow morn- 
ing, after breakfast, at eight o’clock. 
You come with me, Winnie, and we'll 
sleep to-morrow night at Winder- 
bee and that, I think, will surprise 
them.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


MY AUNT MARGARET ON THE ROAD. 


Otp Tom Teukesbury, from the 
“ Bull,” was not at the little wicket 
of Aunt Margaret’s habitation until 
sixteen minutes past nine. 

As Tom drew up, driving a one- 
horse covered vehicle, the name and 
fashion of which have long passed 
away, my Aunt, fully equipped 


was standing on the step of her 
open door, with her watch in her 
right hand, the dial of whieh she 
presented grimly at Tom, perched 
in the distance on the box. 

Tom’s lean, mulberry-coloured face 
sharp nose, and cold gray eyes winced 
not at the taunt. « 
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“Tt’s easy a showin’ a watch. Vd 
like to know where the ’oss is to come 
from, if maister sends the grey to 
Huntley, and Jack can’t go in har- 
ness noways; and here’s the bay can’t 
go neither without a brushing boot ; 
and I’m to go down to Hoxton to 
borrow one of Squire; there’s a raw 
there as big as my hand—you don’t 
want her to founder ’twixt this and 
Muckleston, I’m sure; and you 
wouldn’t be so hard on the brute, to 
drive her without one—and that’s 
why, ma’am.”’ 

Tom’s way with women when he 
was late, was to complicate the case, 
with an issue on farriery, which soon 
shuts them up. 

So Winnifred got in with a basket 
of edibles, and the carpet-bag on the 
seat beside my Aunt, who entered the 
vehicle severely. , 

It was a journey of nearly forty 
miles, by cross-roads, to Winder- 
brooke. All geographers well know 
the range of hills that lie between 
Hoxton and that town. The land- 
scape is charming—the air invigor- 
ating. But the pull up the steep 
road that scales the side of the hill, is 
severe. The bay-mare showed signs 
of her soft feeding. She was hirsute, 
clumsy, and sudorous. She had a 
paunch, and now and then a cavern- 
ous cough. 

The progress was, therefore, slow ; 
and the ladies, every here and there, 
up particularly stiff bits, were obliged 
to get out and walk, which, although 
my Aunt might not mind it much, 
distressed good Winnifred Dobbs, 
who was in no condition for executing 
an excelsior movement on foot. 

Near the summit of the hill the 
ladies waxed hungry ; so, it was pre- 
sumed, did the mare. The party 
halted ; the nosebag was applied ; 
the basket was opened ; Tom had a 
couple of clumsy sandwiches; the 
ladies partook ; and the bay mare 
enjoyed her repast with that pleasant 
crisp crunching, which agreeably sug- 
gests good grinders and a good grist. 

There was still a little pull before 
reaching the crown of the hill. Win- 
nifred could walk no more ; but my 
Aunt trod nimbly up the ascent, and 
on reaching the summit, made a halt, 
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and, like an invading general, viewed 
with an eye at once curious and com- 
manding, the country that lay beneath. 

She was looking for Winderbrooke 
close by the foot of the hill. 

““Where’s the town ?” demanded 
my Aunt. 

“Wat toon, ma’am 7” inquired Tom. 

“ Winderbrooke, to be sure.” 

“Well, Winderbrooke will be there.” 

Tom was pistoling Winderbrooke 
with his whip. 

“Where ?” 

1, You see the steeple there 1” 


ell, that isn’t it.” 

“ Now, ye'll see a bit of a rock or 
a hillock atop o’ that hill.” 

“That hill—well ?” 

“Now, follow that line on past 
that. whitish thing ye see.” 

“You don’t mean on that remote 
plain? Why, man, that’s the hori- 
zon.” 


“Well, it’s beyond that a little bit, 
over the rising ground that will be 
jest there ; and folks say, on a clear 
day, you may see the smoke o’ the 
toon over it, though I never did. 

There was a pause, and my Aunt 
looked stern and black toward the 
remote objects which he indicated 
and neither could see, and then she 
looked back over her shoulder in the 
direction of home. I can’t say what 
was passing in her mind ; but she 
looked forward again, and with an 
angry side-glance at Tom, she said— 

“Why, it’s a perfect journey /” 

There was another pause, and she 
said with a dry abruptness, “ Let me 
in, please ;” and in the same defiant 
tone, “Go on!” 

And she drew up the window with 
a sharp clang in Tom’s face. 

She sat stiff and silent, and sniffed 
as she looked sternly through the win- 
dow, and answered Winnifred Dobbs, 
who was under the same comfortable 
delusion about the vicinity of Win- 
derbrooke, sharply and suddeuly, 
when she asked how far they still 
had to go, before reaching that rest- 
ing place. 

_“ Fifty miles, and another range of 
mountains.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE MOON RISES. 


Down hill was pleasanter, and the 
bay mare did wonders, and my Aunt, 
who was not more unjust than the 
rest of her sex, soon forgave her 
companion, and talked affably enough 
with fat old Winnie Dobbs. 

About two miles beyond the foot 
of the hill, in a pretty hollow, lies 
the pleasant little town of Dram- 
worth, with old red brick gables and 
many tall poplars, where at the small 
inn, the party changed horses. 

It was not far from three o’clock 
in the afternoon when they arrived 
there. One horse they found in the 
inn stable, but nothing less than a 
post-chaise, and no driver on the 
premises, men and vehicles being 
away on other travels. 

Tom being well known there, and 
fortunately being well esteemed, tkere 
was no great hesitation in trusting the 
horse in his hands. So the bay mare 
took her place in the stable, and the 
Dramworth steed was put to in her 
place. It was a long drive—three- 
and-twenty miles—still to Winder- 
brooke, and the horse and the roads 
indifferent. The season was pretty 
well onintheautumn, and theevenings 
were not so long as they had been at 
midsummer, and as it was some time 
past three when they started, Tom 
“could not undertake to reach their 
destination before nightfall. 

From Dramworth to Winderbrooke 
was by no means so familiar a route 
to Tom Teukesbury as the road they 
had travelled hitherto. He conferred, 
however, with mine host under the 
porch, and gathered in brief hints and 
notes, the landmarks of his journey, 
and resumed the whip and reins with 
a serious but tolerably confident coun- 
tenance. 

Tom being under promise to spare 
the horse, drove drowsily. Itisa 
very pretty country, though but thinly 
inhabited. The sun was by this time 
at the verge of those low hills that 
lie to the westward. They had just 
crossed a narrow old bridge over a 
little stream, and there was an as- 
cent at the other side, which their 
horse refused to mount until ‘the la- 
dies had descended. In fact he was 


an unsatisfactory brute and, Tom . 
feared, had been out that morning. 

My Aunt and Winnifred got down 
and trudged on, this time in front of 
the vehicle, which came tinkling up 
the slope, in the slanting light, with 
Tom at the horse’s head. In this 
lonely region a solitary little boy 
came over a stile by the roadside, 
and looking back, Aunt Margaret 
saw Tom at a standstill, conversing 
with the urchin, and pointing in va- 
rious directions in illustration of his 
discourse, or his questioning. 

“Well, Tom, what does he say ? 
How far is it to Winderbrooke ?” 

“He is a stoopid, that boy, and 
knows nout—no more than that post, 
ma’am—he doan’t.” 

I think Tom was uneasy by this 
time, for he did not know the coun- 
try. He was gaping about him vainly 
for a sight of a human being, and 
standing up in the “dickey” and 
beckoning with his whip whenever he 
fancied he saw one. But each in 
succession turned out to be a horse 
or a goat, or a post. Sometimes he 
got up a brisk trot, and sometimes 
subsided almost to a walk, as his 
doubts or his hopes prevailed. But 
though he affected in replying to my 
Aunt’s queries through the front win- 
dow, a confidence as to their where- 
abouts, and promised the early ap- 

earance of certain landmarks which 

e named, yet I think by this time 
honest Tom was strongly of opinion 
that he had lost his way. 

By the time the sun went down 
they had got upon a wild moorland 
with patches of stunted old wood, 
and heathy undulations, and distant 
boundaries of low hills, crowned irre- 
gularly with trees. | 

“Get on a little faster, please ; I 
don’t like being out in the dark,” 
urged my Aunt who, as a a ried 
andin charge beside of Winnie Dobbs, 
felt her responsibilities duly. 

Tom muttered to himself, ahd got 
into a trot which, however, soon 
abated. Twilight was deepening and 
a round harvest moon soon began to 
shine solemnly over the broad and 
solitary landscape. 
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“How many miles now, Tom ?” 
asked my Aunt sharply from the win- 


dow. 

“It'll be about five from Winder- 
brooke, mna’am.” : 

“ And what's this place ?” 

“ Well, it’s the moor, I cg sre 

“ Tdlikea glass of water. Is there 
a house near ¢” 

“We'll be soon at the cross-mills 
—round that bit of a clump o’ trees 
there,” 
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But when they passed the clump 
there was neither river nor mills, and 
Tom stood up uneasily in the dickey, 
and made a dreary survey. 

“ Are we at the mills, Tom?” 

“Not yet a bit, ma’am—I’m a 
looking if there’s a house near.” 

But there was no friendly red 
twinkle from cottage window, and 
Tom, with his two maidens in charge, 
was growing very uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PERTURBATION. 


THEY drove very slowly. Tom was 
groping in a geographical chaos, and 
paused every now and then. My 
Aunt inquired angrily, demanding the 
production of the cross-mills. Tom 
asked ten minutes, and half a mile 
more, and promised the profert; but 
after half an hour’s driving, with no 
result, my Aunt grew extremely 
frightened and exasperated, and Tom 
sulkily admitted that he had his 
doubts as to their topographical po- 
sition. 

Tom halted, and stood up in the 
dickey, as before. My Aunt Margaret 
descended, and looking at the moonlit 
prospect from the bank by the road- 
side, harangued the troubled driver 
in strong and shrill language; and 
Winnie, whose grief was more seden- 
tary, sat in the vehicle, and spoke 
not, but stared through the window, 
with a fat and fatigued sadness, in 
vague apprehension. 
here were plenty of old stories of 
highwaymen afloat through their 
scared fancies ; and here wasa lonely 
heath—two helpless maidens also 
with a trunk, a basket of “ prog,” and 
four pounds seven and sixpence in a 
purse, and a driver without small or 
back-sword, and no pistols! 

“We'll, sure, get on the London road 
in two miles more or less, and then 
we're all right,” said Tom. 

‘London, fiddle! It’s my belief, 
Thomas Teukesbury, you have not 
the faintest idea where we are; you 
haven't, sir, no more than myself.” 

“There isn’t a licht nor a house. 
D——n the place!” retorted Tom, 
bitterly. 

‘Don’t curse—we’re bad enough. 
_No impiety, please. You should com- 
mand yourself, I think, if J do, while 


we are in this helpless and utterly 
unprotected situation.” 

There’s a man coming,” said Tom, 
hopefully. 

‘* Good gracious !” cried my Aunt. 

“No, there aint,” said Tom, de- 
jectedly. 

“Heaven be praised!” said my 
Aunt, with a gasp. “I look on it, sir, 
we're in danger here on this dreadful 
moor, to which you, sir, have brought 
us. hat a shame, Thomas, to pre- 
tend you knew the way! Winnie, 
Winnie Dobbs, we’re dost—lost on a 
heath! Tom has lost us !” 

Winnie’s fat, forlorn face filled the 
back window of the vehicle. 

‘Lost on a heath, Winnie, in the 
middle of the night !”’ 

“What’ll we best do, ma’am?” im- 
ploringly asked Winnie, who was ac- 
customed to derive her stock of wis- 
dom in all emergencies from my Aunt 
Margaret’s inspiration. 

‘Ask Thomas Teukesbury up there 
—he’s our guide. He brought us 
here, though he does not seem to 
know a way out. Ask him. J don’t 
know, no more than the man in the 
moon there.” 

“‘T dessay we’re all right enough, 
after all,” said Tom, “only I don’t 
know it by this light. Will you get 
in, ma’am, and we'll git on a bit, and 
we'll, sure, light on a hinn or a public 
afore long.” | 

Well, she did get in. The horse 
was unmistakably fatigued, with a 
disposition to draw up every now and 
then, by an old tree, or under a steep 
bank, or sometimes without any 
special landmark to invite. 

Tom got down, and walked by the 
brute’s dejected head ; andmy Aunt 
who had given up the sarcastic and 
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ironical mood as her alarms deepened, 
scolded him occasionally from the 
front window. As the back of his 
head and shoulders were presented, 
Tom walked on, not caring to turn 
about toreply, but, lam afraid, making 
some disrespectful remarks in the dark. 

In fact, the poor horse, who, if he 
had but understood and spoken our 
language, could, probably, have saved 
them and himself a world of trouble, 
was so evidently done up that Tom 
insisted he must have his oats, and 
accordingly, he partook of that re- 
freshment in a nose-bag. Here was 
another delay. My Aunt’s watch had 
been frequently consulted, by the 


moonlight, during that anxious jour- t 


ney. It was now out again. The 
_ night was a little sharp, too ; and the 
whole party, who had made no pro- 
vision for such a climate and such 
hours, were rather cold. You may 
be sure my Aunt’s temper was not 
growing more agreeable. | 
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There was just the alternative of a 
bivouac where they stood, or follow- 
ing, on chance, the road they had 
been pursuing. My Aunt adopted 
the latter. Affairs had grown so 
serious that she now never removed 
her face from the little front window, 
through which she looked ahead, with 
nope deferred, and a sick heart. 

he had been so often deceived by 
marly banks and thickets, that it was 
not until they had almost reached it, to 
her inexpressiblerclief, she plainly saw 
the whitewashed front of a low, two- 
storied public, standing back from the 
road a few yards, and snugly shel- 
tered among some thick and stunted 


rees. . 

My Aunt held the reins through the 
window, and Tom got down and sum- 
moned mine host. A red streak of 
candle-light shot out through the 
door of the pot-house, and there was 
a parley which she could not hear. 


CHAPTER V. 


“THE GOOD WOMAN.” 


’ Tom returned slowly. 
heart sank. 

“Well ?” : 

“Only two rooms, ma’am, and lofts 
above, and the house full o’ tipsy col- 
liers, dancing. But there’s an inn, 
called “The Good Woman,” only half 
a mile on, and lots o’ room.” 

My Aunt breathed a sigh of relief, 
and was silently thankful. Then she 
repeated the news to Winnie, who 
joined in the jubilation. 

About ten minutes more brought 
them, after a slight ascent, on a sud- 
den, to a hollow, expanding to an am- 
phitheatrical plain, encompassed hy 
wooded, rising eae and near the 
centre of which rose two abrupt and 
oddly-shaped hillocks, like islands 
from a lake, and a very large pond 
from under a thick screen of trees, and 
the clustered gables and chimneys of 
“The Good Woman” shone mistily in 
the moonlight. 

They drew up before the door of 
the inn. Old-fashioned and weather- 
stained it looked in the faint beams. 
The door was closed—it was past 
ten o’clock—but a glimmer of candle 
or fire-light shone through the shutter 
chink at the right. My Aunt did not 
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wait. There wasno need to hold the 
reins of the timid horse, who coughed, 
snorted, and shook himself, with his 
nose near the ground. 

My Aunt Margaret ran up the three 
broad steps, the dingy “ Good Wo- 
man,” without a head, sarcastically 
swinging between the sign-posts at 
her left. 

With the carpet-bag in one hand, 
she hammered lustily at the knocker 
with the other. Tom, a little in the 
rear, with one foot on the steps, rested 
the trunk on his knee ; and Winnie, 
with the basket of “ prog” on her arm, 
stood dejectedly beside him. 

There was some delay about opening 
the door, and when it was done, it was 
with a chain across, and a woman, 
with a coarse voice, and strong Irish 
accent, asked, not pleasantly, who 
was there. 

“Travellers,” said my Aunt, “who 
have been led astray by the driver.” 

“Where are yez from ?” 

“From Dramworth to Winder- 
brooke.” 

“From Dhramworth to Windher- 
brooke! an’ he dhruv yez here ! 
How many iv yez is in it ?’ 

“Two ladies, a horse, a vehicle, and 
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the driver.” Tom, the culprit, was 
‘degraded, and my Aunt placed him 
after the vehicle. | 

The maid of the inn, with high- 
cheek bones, and a determined coun- 
tenance, was looktmg over the chain. 

“Did yez come through the village, 
or over the moor ?” 

“Over the moor, I suppose; from 
that direction,” answered my Aunt. 

* And why didn’t yez stop at “The 
Cat and Fiddle ?” 

“You mean the small ale-house 
near this. It was full of inebriated 
men,” answered Aunt Margaret, with 
dignity. 

Well, you may come in, ma’am, 
and the leedy that’s widge ye; but we 
can’t accommodate yer man, and he 
must only take the horse an’ carriage 
_ back to ‘The Cat an’ Fiddle,’ an’ if 
that'll answer, yez may come in; if 
not, yez must all go on, for we won’t 
let a man in after ten o'clock.” 

My Aunt expostulated, but the 
portress was inexorable. 

“We won’t let a man in after ten 
o’clock for Saint Payther, and that’s 
the holy all iv it,’ she answered, 
firmly. 

So, my Aunt submitted, and soften- 
ing at the parting, gave Tom some 
shillings on account, and wished him 
goodl-night ; and when he had got 
upon the box, and started afresh for 
“The Cat and Fiddle,” and had made 
some way in his return, the door was 
shut in the faces of the spinsters, who 
stood, with their modest luggage, upon 
the steps, in the moonlight. The 
chain was withdrawn, and the hall of 
“The Good Woman” stood open to 
receive them. — 
~ I don’t know whether my Aunt had 
read “ Ferdinand Count Fathom,” or 
ever seen the “Bleeding Nun’ per- 
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formed on any stage; but if she had 
I venture to say she was reminded of 
both before morning. 

The woman with high-cheek bones, 
and somewhat forbidding face, stood 
before them on their entrance, with 
a brass candlestick raised in her hand, 
so that the light fell from above her 
head on the faces of the guests. She had 
allowed them without a helping hand 
to pull in their luggage, and was now 
making a steady and somewhat scowl- 
ing scrutiny of my Aunt and Winnie. 

“And yez come from Windher- 
brooke?” she said, after an interval, 
with a jealous glance still upon them. 

My Aunt nodded. 

“Yer mighty tall, the two o’ yez 
I’m thinkin’ ” (another pause.) ‘“ Wi 
I help yez off widge yer cloaks ?” 

My Aunt would have probably been 
tart enough upon this uncivil damsel, 
had it not been that her attention was 
a little called off by the sound of 
female lamentation indistinctly audi- 
ble from a chamber near the hall. 

She proceeded to remove their 
mantles, eyeing them, at the same 
time, with a surly sort of curiosity. 

“Weare cold, my good woman; we 
can sit for a while by the kitchen 
aya said my Aunt, recollecting her- 
self. 

“The kitchen’s all through other 
wid the sutt that’s tumbled down the 
chimbley; bud I'll light yez a bit o’ 
fire in a brace o’ shakes in your bed- 
room. Is it dinner yezill be want- 
ing ?”’ ) 

“Tea, please,” said my Aunt, “and 
eggs,” 

“Lend a hand i’ ye plase, Missess, 
wid them things,” said she to Winnie, 
whom, with the quick instinct of her 
kind, she discovered to be the subor- 
dinate. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WHITE CHAMBER. 


A FAT slatternly woman, by no 
means young, with a face swollen and 
red with weeping, pushed open a side 
door, and standing behind the por- 
tress, gaped on them, and asked— 

“Ts it them, Nell?” 

“Arra, ma'am, can’t ye keep quite. 
Noitisn’t noone, but here’stwo leedies 
ye see, that wants a bed an’ a fire, 
and a cup o’ tay in the white room. 
Come along i’ ye plase, my leedy.” 


And in. an’ aside, as she passed, my 
Aunt heard her say, close in the blub- 
bered face of the fat woman— 

“Arrah, ma’am, dear, will ye get in 
out o’ that, an’ shut the doore.”’ 

The stout woman complied; and as 
they mounted the broad stairs, they 
again heard the sounds of crying. 

This certainly savoured in no wise 
of the warm welcome for which inns 
are famous. The mansion, too, was 
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old, wainscoted, and palpably alto- 
ether too large for its business. 
hey met Boots coming down the 
stairs with a dingy kitchen candle and 
a hammer in his hand; a pallid fellow, 
with the sort of inquiring hang-dog 
look that seemed to belong to the 
staff of “The Good Woman.” He 
stood close by the wall in the corner 
of the lobby as they passed by, and 
did not offer to carry up the trunk. 
“Bring a guvvaul o’ wudd, will ye, 
Barney, jewel, to the white room?’ 
said the handmaid over her shoulder. 
My Aunt and Winnie followed her 
to the head of the stairs, where she 
placed the trunk, and this slight cir- 
cumstance I mention, because it 
was immediately connected with my 
Aunt’s adventure, and she took a coal- 
scuttle instead, and conducting by two 
turns into a long wainscoted gallery, 
she opened a door on the right, and 
they entered a large square room, with 
a recess near one angle, two tall nar- 
row windows, with white curtains 
rather yellow, and one very capacious 
bed, with curtains of the same. There 
was a skimpy bit of carpet near the 
hearth, and very scant and plain fur- 
niture. 
The wood having arrived, Nell 


made a good fire, placed the deal 


table and two chairs near it, lighted 
a large mould of four to the pound, 
such as Molly Dumpling sported on 
the night of her dreadful adventure 
with William Gardner, and altogether 
the room began to put on its cheeriest 
looks. And when the tea-things, eggs, 
and buttered toast arrived, my Aunt 
and Winnie being well warmed by 
this time, sat down with their feet on 
the fender, the one mollified and the 
other consoled. 

_ After tea, my Aunt, who was a 
fidgetty person, made a tour of the 
room, and a scrutiny of the open cup- 
board and drawers, but she found 
nothing, except an old black glove for 
the left hand, in one of the drawers. . 

When this was over she sat by the 
fire again, and speculated for Winnie’s 
instruction upon their geographical 
probabilities. But Winnie was grow- 
ing sleepy. 

_“ Adouble-bedded room would have 
been more comme il faut; but it is 
pau a poor place, and after all the 
rie is unusually large,” thought my 

unt. 
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And so, indeed, it was, extraordina-. 
rily large, and of an old-fashioned 
construction. : 

My Aunt, who was of an active 
inquiring genius, opened a bit of one 
of the shutters and peeped out. It 
showed a view of the inn yard. The 
side next her had been formed by a 
wing of the house; but that now 
stood up a gaunt roofless wall, with 
the broad moon shining through its 
sashless windows. On the left was 
a row of tall and dingy stables and 
offices, and opposite, another ruined 
building, a shed, and a tall arched 
gate. The pavement was grass-grown 
and rutty, and the whole thing looked 
awfully seedy, and not the less gloomy 
for some great trees that darkly over- 
hung the buildings from the outside. 

Having made her survey, my Aunt 
would have closed the shutter, but 
that she saw a man walk lazily from 
the side beneath her, his hands in his 
pockets, across the yard, casting an 
undulating and misshapen shadow 
over the uneven pavement. 

When he reached the gate at the 
other side, he took a key from his 
pocket, and unlocked a wicket in it, 
and setting his foot on the plank be- 
neath, leaned his elbow on the side, 
and lazily looked out, as if on the 
watch for somebody. A huge dog 
came pattcring out of a kennel in the 
shadow, and placing his great head by 
+he man’s leg, sniffed gloomily into the 
darkness. | | 

“Are ye expectin’ any friends, 
ma’am?”’ asked Nell’s coarse voice 
over my Aunt’s shoulder, so sharply 
and suddenly that the start brought 
the blood to her thin cheeks. 

“Not very likely to see friends 
here,”’ replied my Aunt, very tartly. 
‘What do you mean, woman, by talk 
gag way over my shoulder?” 

he grim chambermaid by this time 
had seen the man, and was eyeing 
him under her projecting and some- 
what shrewish brows. _ 

** An’ ye come from Hoxton ?”’ she 
said rather slowly and sharply. 

“T told you so, woman.” — 

“Tt wasn’t from Westherton, ye’re 
sure 1” | | 

“T’ve told you where we came 
from, though it is no business. of 
yours. I never heard of Westerton.” 
. My Aunt added this a little em- 
phatically, owing to an undefined feel- 
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ing that a suspicion of having come 
from Westerton was likely in some 
mysterious way to prejudice her. 

The maid replied nothing, but said 
a little gruffly, 

“ By your lave, ma’am;” and push- 
ing by her, she closed the shutters, 
and drew a great wooden sliding bolt 
across with a jerk. 

My Aunt was so taken by surprise 
that she lost her time for retorting 
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with effect, as she would have done, 
but she was so incensed, that from the 
fireplace she could not forbear 
saying, 

“T think you a most impertinent 
woman.” 

To which the maid made no reply, 
but turned down the bed-clothes, and 
arranged the curtains; and gathering 
together the tea equipage, carried the 
tray away, shutting the door. 


CHAPTER VII. 


4N ACCIDENT BEFALLS THE CANDLE. 


My Aunt Margaret stood for a 
while with her back to the fire, very 
erect, and her nose in air, sniffing 
defiantly toward the door through 
which that ‘most impertinent wo- 
man” had disappeared. Winnie was 
nodding profoundly in her chair by 
the fire. My Aunt with a toss of her 
head walked off again to the window, 
jerked back the bolt, and looked once 
more into the stable-yard. 

She saw Nell at the wicket-door, 
talking and gesticulating roughly with 
the man who had taken his stand 
there with the dog. Nell seemed to 

revail with him, for he whistled 

ack the dog, who had gone out, 
and locking the door again, he re- 
turned across the yard with Nell, 
who continued talking volubly as 
they walked side by side, and pointed 
up at my Aunt’s window. On seeing 
the shutter again open‘and my Aunt’s 
head and shoulders revealed against 
the light, both maid and man stopped 
in amaze, and silently gazed at her 
for some moments. I dare say, as 
my Aunt observed the evident impres- 
sion produced upon those mysterious 
persons, she regretted inwardly the 
act of defiance which had removed 
the bolt and replaced her at the win- 
dow. The woman walked into the 
house without speaking ; the man 
called thé dog, and strolled away to- 
wards the stable. 

My Aunt closed the shutter, drew 
the bolt, and coming again to the 
fire, shook Winnie up from her sleep, 
and ordered her to say her prayers 
and get to bed. 

These orders were soon complied 
with, and honest Winnie slept the 
sleep of a good conscience and a good 
digestion, sweetened by fatigue, while 


her mistress, who was cursed with 
an active mind, sat by the fire, with 
a well-snuffed candle, and conned 
over her correspondence and her 
figures, and prepared for the critical 
interview with the defaulting tobac- 
conist next day. Thenshe fell intoa 
reverie with her foot on the fender. 
I don’t think she dozed ; but the 
fire grew low, and the snuff of the 
candle waxed long and heavy at top 
like a fungus, and the room was 
tenebrose and silent, as indeed was 
the house, for by this time it was very 


late. 

After a while, my Aunt fancied she 
heard some one approaching her 
chamber door very softly. It was 
the stealthy creaking of the boards 
that warned her ; she could not hear 
the tread of the foot. She held her 
breath, sitting straight upon her chair, 
and gazing at the door with such 
faint light as her unsnuffed taper 
afforded her; and I dare say she 
looked extremely frightened. 

She heard some one breathing close 
outside the door, then a hand softly 
Jaid on the door-handle ; the door 
gently opened, and the face of the 
woman of the high cheek bones, pale 
and lowering, looked in. Her ill- 
omened stare encountered my Aunt’s 
gaze, and each was perhaps unplea- 
santly surprised. 

Both looked on, pale enough, for 
some time without speaking. At 
last my Aunt stood up and said 
sere 
“'W hat’s your business here, pray ?” 

‘Tis late to be burnin’ candle and 
fire, missess—half-past twelve, no 
less,” said the maid with cool aspe- 
rity. ‘‘We’re an airly house, ma’am, 
here, and keeps dacent hours. Mebbe 
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it’s what ye’d like supper—there’s 
cowld corn-beef and bacon,” she 
added after a pause. 

“ Not any, thanks ; had I wished 
supper, I would have rung for it,” 
said Aunt Margaret, loftily. 

“Thrue for you, missess, only 
there’s no bell,” answered the wo- 
man, coolly. 

“More shame for you,” retorted 
my Aunt, with a little flush, glancing 
along the walls innocent of bell- 
rope, for this “most impertinent wo- 
man” made her feel a little small. 

““T seen you lookin’ out again, 
ma'am, through the windy, I don't 
know after who.” 

The aplomb of this woman’s at- 
tacks deprived my Aunt of breath 
and presence of mind, and she was 
amazed afterwards at the perplexed 
sort of patience with which she sub- 
mitted to her impertinence. 

“Yes ; I looked out of the win- 
dow.” 

“We would not like people stop- 
pin’ here that had friends outside,” 
said the woman, with a searching 
glance and a sulky wag of her head. 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
woman.” 

“Oh, ho! thankee—I know very 
well what I mane—an’ mebbe you’re 
not quite sich a fool yourself but 
what you can make a guess. At any 
rate it is not a lady’s part to be fur- 
retin’ about the room, an’ pimpin’ 
an’ spyin’, ma’am.” 

“Leave the room, please,” ex- 
claimed my Aunt. 

‘An’ mebbe signin’ and beckonin’ 
out o’ the windies be night. Oh, 
ho! thankee—I know well enough 
what belongs to a lady.” 

“T repeat, woman, you had better 
leave the room.” 

“ Woman, yourself !—I’m not goin’ 
to be woman’d be you—an’ the big 
lump iv a woman ye brought widge 
ye. Who’sthat ? eh ?’ 

‘““My housekeeper,” replied my 
Aunt, with a fierce dignity. 
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“ An’ astrappin’ ould one she is,” 
retorted the woman, with a hoarse 
sneer. She was turning over Win- 
nie’s clothes, which lay on a chair. 

“Your conduct is intolerable. I 
shall see the proprietor in the morn- 
ing.” 
‘“* An’ welcome !” said the woman, 
coolly. ‘“ You closed the shutters 
again, I suppose ?” and she walked 
round the bed to the window, from 
which my Aunt had made her obser- 
vations. 

I do believe that, if she was en- 
raged, Aunt Margaret was also the 
least bit in the world cowed by 
this woman. But observing a little 
trembling in the bed-curtains, to' 
the far side of which her ugly 
visiter had passed, my Aunt made 
a quick step to the side of the bed 
next her, and drawing the curtain, 
saw this unpleasant woman at thie 
opposite side with the bed-clothes 
raised in her hand from Winnie’s 
feet and ankles, which she was in- 
specting. 

“Big feet !”? Where’s her boots, 
ma'am ?’’ said the maid across the bed, 
eyeing my Aunt aslant, and replacing 
the bed-clothes. 

** Boots or shoes, on the floor by 
the fire, and I wish you’d begone.” 

“T'll take your own, too, ma’am,” 
answered she. 

“Well, yes; that is, Dll leave 
them outside the door.” 

“ As ye plaze; only get to yer 
bed, at wonst—it’s all hours ;’ and 
withoutmore preparation,she chucked 
my Aunt’s mould candle from its 
socket into the fire, where, lying on 
its side it blazed up merrily. 

“What do you mean? How dare 
you, huzzy! Fetch a candle this mo- 
met Arra go to yer bed, bil 

go to yer woman, while 
ye have light, will ye?’ and with 
these words the attendant withdrew, 
shutting the door with a clap. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF A FIGURE SEEN BY MY AUNT. 


My Aunt opened the door, very 
angry. She was about to walk down 
stairs to insist on trying the delin- 
quent by court-martial before the 


Proprietor ;’ but she recollected 


that he was probably in his bed and 
asleep by this time. She contented 
herself, therefore y calling after her. 
“Rely on it, 1% complain in the 
morning—so sure as I live.” 
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And so she shut the door, and the 
candle making a glorious blaze in the 
grate my Aunt thought the chamber- 
maid’s advice worth following, and 
did get into her bed while there was 
light. 

I dare say her collision with the 
chambermaid cost her more than 
twenty minutes’ sleep. When her 
anger subsided there remained a dif- 
ferent sort of uneasiness, for there 
was something ill-omened and menac- 
ing in the unintelligible ways of this 
inn and its people. My Aunt Mar- 
garet, however, was really tired, and 
eventually fell into a slumber, deep 
and dreamless, from which she 
awakened with a start. 

She fancied that she had been dis- 
turbed by a sound as of some heavy 
weight pulled along the floor close to 
theroom in whichsheslept. Thesound 
had ceased beforeshe was fully awake ; 
but it left her with a most disagree- 
able sensation of fear and uncer- 
tainty, for, undefinably, it was con- 
nected in her mind with the idea of 
mischief designed to herself. 

All of a sudden she remembered 
her trunk, left at the head of the 
staircase, and the idea rushed upon 
her, “They are stealing my trunk !” 
The sound resembled the rumble of 
it along the floor. 

My Aunt had a keen sense of pro- 

erty, and was not wanting in pluck. 
She jumped out of bed, opened her 
door softly, and listened. 
thing was perfectly quiet. 

“It was in order to confine me to 
my room that that odious woman 
deprived me of my candle,” thought 
my Aunt, although even if she had 
had it at her bedside she could not 
have lighted it, for the fire had gone 
quite out. 

' She listened, but there was nothing 
stirring ; and, in extreme déshabille, 
as she was, my Aunt, full of anxieties, 
crept out on the lobby, and made her 
be A the passages to the stair- 

ead. 

There stood the old hair trunk on 
its end, with its rows of dim brass 
nails, plain enough in the faint light 
from the lobby window. My Aunt 
was relieved. She would have been 
very glad to pull it into her room; 
but the distance was considerable, and 
the noise would have brought the 
people about her, and she was in no 
state to recelve company. 


ut every- 
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Having stood affectionately and 
anxiously by the friendly trunk for a 
minute or two, irresolute, she began 
to find it too cold to stay longer ; so, 
with an easier mind, she groped her 
way back again. 

t was easier to find the lobby than 
to discover in the dark her own bed- 
room door. She groped along the 
ere ges ; she had counted the steps, 

ut now was not quite sure whether 
it was thirty-five, or forty-five ; she 
stopped now and then to listen in her 
groping return, and began to grow 
rather confused ; and wished, asactive- 
minded persons not unfrequently do, 
that she had remained quietly as she 


as. 

In fact, she was precisely in the 
situation to lose her way, and step 
into a wrong bedroom, and was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable in mind and 
cold in body ; and very nervous be- 
side, lest any one should chance to 
come that way with a candle, and dis- 
cover the nakedness of the land. 

In this state my Aunt’s delibera- 
tions were of the very fussiest sort, 
and her exertions great ; but I doubt 
if she could have recovered her room, 
at least at the first venture, without 
light. Light, however, did come, and 
this was the manner of its arrival. 

On a sudden a door opened below 
stairs—near the foot of the staircase it 
must have been, she heard so clearly ; 
and voices, before inaudible, now 
reached her ear. 

A female was weeping loudly, and 
uttering broken sentences through her 


sobs. 

“They've killed him— he’s mur- 
dered—they’ve murdered him !” and 
similar ejaculations came rapidly tum- 
bling one over the other in her ulula- 
tion. 

“ Arra, ma'am, go back again, and 
stay where ye wor. We’ll be even wid 
them yet, for it is murdher, the vil- 
lians !” said a voice, which my Aunt 
had no difficulty in recognising as that 
of the Irish chambermaid. “ Bud 
don’t be rousin’ the people—it must 
be done quiet.” 

There was more sobbing, and more 
talk, and the weeping female gave 
way, and was again shutinto her room, 
and a gleam of an approaching candle 
sent an angular shadow on the ceiling 
at the end of the passage in which my 
Aunt stood. 

Extremely frightened, she crouched 
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down close to the ground, and the for- 
bidding-looking woman, with the high 
cheek bones, walked stealthily in from 
the stair-head passage, and stood, as 
pale as death, with her shoes off, and 
a candle in her hand, listening, as it 
seemed, at the far end of the gallery. 
She looked over her shoulder, and said, 
in a hard whisper— 

“Stop there, wid their heavy shoes.” 

She had a hammer in her hand, and 
looked unspeakably repulsive in her 
pallor. She lifted the candle above 
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her head and listened. My Aunt was 


staring full at her from her place of 
semi-concealment, in a recess of one 


‘of the doors, with her face close to the 
ground. 


If the woman saw her, she had pre- 
sence of mind to make no sign ; but 
with the hand in which the hammer 
was, she drew her dress up a little to 
enable her to step more freely, and, 
with a light, soft tread, passed across 
the entrance of the gallery. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FUNERAL VISITATION, 


My Aunt was impressed with the most 
dismal and terrific ideas of what was 
guing forward. She was quite un- 
nerved. She saw, sometimes the sha- 
dow of this woman, and sometimes 
thefull light uf the candle, still thrown 
upon the floor and walls at the end of 
the lobby, and dared not move. 

Quickly the woman returned. She 
had now the hammer under the arm 
which bore the candlestick, and whis- 
pered— 

** Barney !” i 
- Then she raised in her other hand 
a long, rather slender, steel blade, as 
it appeared to my aunt, quite straight, 
and whispered— 

“ That’s the thing—betther nor the 
hammer ; there’s no one awake but 
herself—for the life o’ ye, make no 
noise.” 

She was crossing the far end of the 
passage as she said this, and she and 
the light of her candle quickly disap- 
peared. 

The last gleam threw the shadow 
of a pair of shoes from outside a bed- 
room door, along the floor, towards 
my Aunt. The door was next that in 
which she was crouched, and was a 
little open. She was now sure that 
she had discovered her room. 

The moment the light had quite 
disappeared, she entered, and shut the 
door softly, and groped her way to the 
bed, and got in at her own side ; and, 
being very cold, lay close to her com- 
penton for warmth. My Aunt envied 

innie her sound sleep. She vainly 
tried to compose herself, wildly con- 
jecturing about unknown horrors, and 
onging for morning, and an escape 
from this suspected and mysterious 
house. 

She was miserably cold, too. The 


night was sharp, and the fire long out. 
The bed-clothes were insufficient, and 
Winnie also as cold as stone. dea 

My Aunt had been in this state— 
freezing and listening, and awfully 
frightened for some ten minutes. 

erhaps, when she distinctly hearc 

reathing near her door, and the 
muffled tread of shoeless feet, and 
then a whispering. 

The door opened, and two men 
came in, carrying a coffin, on the lid 
of which a kitchen candle was burn- 
ing dimly ; and the ugly woman, Nell, 
between whom and my Aunt there 
had grown up, so fast, an unaccount- 
able antipathy, followed, carrying in. 
her hand the steel instrument which 
Aunt Margaret had observed before 
with so unpleasant a suspicion, and 
which was, in fact, a turn-screw. 

The whole of this funereal pageant 
approached my Aunt like the imagery, 
of adream. The men paused for a 
moment, while the woman placed the 
candle on a chest of drawers, and slid 
the coftin-lid off, leaning it against the 
wall. They drew near ; and as they 
laid their awful burthen lengthways 
on the bed by her side, one of the two 
men said— 

“Tl go to the feet, and do you go 
to the head.” | | 

Upon this my Aunt, almost beside 
herself with terror, bounced up in the 
bed ; and, instead of despatching her, - 
as she had expected, with a horri 
roar and a screech, the men and wo- 
man fled from the room, and along 
the passage, leaving the coffin on the 
bed beside her. | 

“ Winnie, Winnie—what is it?’ 
cried my Aunt. ; | 

But no Winnie was there. In her 
stead lay a dead man, with a white- 
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fringed cap on, and a black, stubbed 
beard, the growth of some three or 
four days, and a little line of the white 
of one eye shining between its half- 
closed lids. 

It was now my Aunt’s turn, and 
with a loud yell, and overturning the 
coffin, she jumped out of the bed, and 
ran screaming along the gallery, where 
she fell, and fainted on the floor. 

When she came to herself, she was 
in her own room and bed once more, 
with Winnie beside her ; and she ex- 
claimed, so soon as recollection quite 
returned— 
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‘Oh, save me, Winnie, save me.” 
“You're quite safe, ma’am, dear.” 
“Where are we?” 

‘““In the inn, ma’am.” 

“Bolt the door, Winnie; bolt the 
door, and lock it—they’re all mur- 
derers.” 

“ Drink some water, ma’am.” 

““Lock the door, you fool! 
shall be murdered.’ 

“The maid was here, ma’am, very 
sorry you were so frightened ; but you 
went into the wrong room, and they 
could not help it.” 


We 


CHAPTER X. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. 


‘GRADUALLY the facts came to light, 
though not fully for a long time after- 


ward. 

‘‘The Good Woman” was one of 
those inns pleasantly known to our 
great-grandfathers. The old London 
road had run by its steps; and the 
wheels of old stage-coaches, post- 
chaises, and waggons, had dustied its 
windows once. But, unluckily for 
‘The Good Woman,” she stood upon 
the apex of a curve of that great 
channel of traffic which modern re- 
form and a county presentment cut 
off ; and the London road, hencefor- 
ward running in a straight line from 
Dwiddleston to Huxbridge—fifteen 
miles—leaves “The Good Woman” 
full three miles on one side. 

With the opening of the new line, 
and the “Crottworthy Arms,” the 
halcyon days of the old inn ended. 
Its gabled frontage, steep roofs, and 
capacious premises—a world too wide 
forits shrunk business—fell gradually 
to decay. The old proprietor retired 
to his farm in Cheshire ; and his ne- 
phew succeeded, got desperately into 
debt, was sued in all directions, and 
judgments wielded by exasperated 
creditors glimmered terribly through 
the storm, threatening to dash him to 
pieces. At this crisis, the ill-starred 
inn-keeper, having ventured by night 
to Maryston—all his excursions of 
late had been in the dark—took cold, 
and died of a catarrh in three days. 

The inn, nearly reduced to a state 
of siege ; the inn-keeper himself hav- 
ing long been an invisible and intan- 

“gible substance, hid away from war- 
rants, arrests, and other personal dan- 


gers, among the dilapidated lumber 
rooms and garrets of the old house ; 
the people thinking more of a moonlit 
flitting than of improving the traffic 
of the forlorn ‘“‘ Good Woman ;” when 
the proprietor died, that procedure 
upon his part was kept as secret as 
every other of late had been, and not 
altogether without cause, for there 
were those among his incensed credi- 
tors who were by no means incapable 
of the legal barbarity of arresting his 
corpse. 

hus came the mystery and suspi- 
cion with which my Aunt and Winnie 
were received—the coffin being ex- 
pected hourly, and a grave opened, in 
the dark, in the neighbouring church- 
yard. The Irish maid, whose head 
was full of the disguises and strata- 
gems of which she had heard so much 
in her own ingenious and turbulent 
country, was, for a while, disposed to 
think that the unseasonable visitors 
were myrmidons of the law in dis- 
guise. The fat, dowdy woman, who 
emerged, with blubbered cheeks, when 
they entered, and whose lamentations 
subsequently my Aunt heard when 
she visited her trunk on the stair- 
head, was the widow of the departed 
proprietor. . 

The rest, I think, explains itself ; 
and thereader will be, no doubt, glad to 
learn that my Aunt’s visit to Winder- 
brooke was, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory, and that she lived for many 

cars to recount, by the fireside, to 

ushed listeners, this “ winter’s tale” 
of her adventures in “The Good 
Woman.” 
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FITZGERALD'S LIFE OF STERNE. 


TILL these volumes* appeared, Eng- 
land possessed no biography of one of 
the quaintest and most fascinating of 
her humorists. We adopt for con- 
venience the term humorist, and Mr. 
Thackeray’sdoubtful limitation of the 
hrase. hy so capital an omission 
as remained for so long unsupplied 
is & po admitting of many conjec- 
tural solutions. The fact is enough 
for us, and that Mr. Fitzgerald has 
adequately filled a great blank in the 
gallery of our national literary por- 
traiture we shall presently demon- 
strate. A series of contributions from 
his pen upon the subject of this bio- 
graphy appeared in successive num- 
rs of this Magazine. The material 
which they supplied has been em- 
bodied in the narrative. It shall be, 
however, from that larger portion of 
the work which has never seen the 
light in any shape or disguise pre- 
viously to its appearance in its present 
form that we shall derive the extracts 
we mean to submit, and the thesis of 
ourcommentary. Asa subject for a 
biography, nothing could be more 
effective than Sterne. It was Mr. 
Forster who very happily entitled the 
first edition of his charming memoirs, 
The “Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith ;” a title which he after- 
wards modified into the more staid 
“Lifeand Zzmes of Goldsmith.” But 
Sterne’s odd existence was indeed a 
tissue of strange adventures. Extra- 
vagant loves, gipsy rambles, awk- 
ward scrapes, social triumphs, and 


strange complications. He was ham- 
pered by his cloth, and the gown of 
which his cloth was made. But 
though this was a fatal embarrass- 
ment in a biographical view, it makes 
the situations more dramatic. And 
one of the most welcome conclusions 
which we are led to draw, after clos- 
ing these volumes, is that Mr. Sterne’s 
existence was even more Shandean 
than his “Shandy ;” and that the 
books he wrote, and the extravagances 
he penned, were not, as has been 
always insinuated, “patches on the 
harlequin’s jacket,” flung aside as 
soon as the pantomime was over. It 
is comforting to those who love to 
know deceased men of letters as they 
do personal friends; to feel interest 
and sympathy for their ways and 
habits, to love them as some are led 
to love even the Johnson of Boswell; 
it is comforting, we say, to feel, that 
Sterne corresponds with his books ; 
and that his life and temper reflected 
Shandeism as much as “Tristram.” 
More valuable still are these vo- 
lumes as a refutation of what may be 
called the unaccountable prejudices 
of the late Mr. Thackeray. We are 
glad that no affectation of forced de- 
licacy has prevented Mr. Fitzgerald 
doing what was his duty in this case ; 
and that the prevailing tone of sym- 
pathy and sentiment for the loss of 
one great humorist, whom the nation 
is now lamenting, has not stood in 
the way of justice to the memory of 
a greater master of humour. At the 





* “Life of Laurence Sterne.” By Percy Fitzgerald, Esq., M.R.I.A. London: Chapman 


and Hall. 


We have been favoured with early sheets of the work, on which we rely for our notice. 
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same time the task has been done 
with a scrupulous delicacy, and even 
gentleness, worthy of all praise. The 
warinest and most sensitive of the 
author of “ Vanity Fair’s” friends, 
could not object to the calm and even 
tender fashion in which what we may 
call the monstrous image he set up 
of the great Shandean has been cast 
down. 

In truth this strange view of Mr. 
Thackeray approached almost to a 
“phobia.” The nameof Sterneseemed 
to have the effect of infuriating him 
like a piece of scarlet cloth. In the 
Cornhill Magazine he came back 
ayain and again to the subject. He 
tossed and gored the unhappy Yorick 
—called him “sniveller,’’ “ mounte- 
bank,” “ wretched, worn-out old 
scamp,” “ driveller,” “a street tum- 
bler,” a “great jester, not a great 
humorist.” Long after, in his read- 
ing, he lighted on a story to the 
Shandean’s prejudice. Forthwith he 
rushed intoa ‘“‘ Roundabout” apropos 
of “ Boots,’ and printed it. It 
seems unaccountable in one who was 
so great a humorist himself; who 
had the large faith of a humorist, and 
the warm and generous admiration 
for Fielding, and Smollett, and Gold- 
smith. 

Even the “Lecture” on English 
Humorists, besides its mistaken tone, 
is shown to be full of serious mis- 
takes ; though the author of this 
biography has considerately put by 
his corrections, as it were, in a private 
place, and banished them to the Ap- 
pendix. 

Of Sterne’s character, Mr. Fitzger- 
ald gives us, with the freedom of con- 
versation, and the conciseness of an 
epitaph, his own masculine and vivid 
estimate, at the close of his “life.” It 
carries with it the weight of the vast 
mass of evidence which he has accu- 
mulated, and the writer delivers it 
with the matured convictions, and the 
judicial balancing, which befits the 
conflict of testimony and the conspicu- 
ous interest of the case. He says :— 


“Tt is strange to think that there were 
people who might have taken the skull of a 
second Yorick into their hand, as the Prince 
of Denmark did that of the first. and have 
moralized over it sadly. They might have 
thought of his life, weighed his character, 
not too partially, but tenderly and with al- 
lowance,—as I have striven to do in this 
memoir to the best of my poor ability, —and 
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have summed up all, something after this 
fashion: He was more or less weak, vain, 
careless, idle, and given to pleasure ;—these 
were his natural faults. He was free of pen 
and speech—profane sometimes—and did 
not honour the gown he wore ;—these were 
the general scandals of his time, which seized 
on him like a contagion. But beside those 
faults or vices, were the redeeming traits of 
& generous sympathy and warmth, kind 
fatherly affection, a careful consideration 
(wonderful in a careless being) for the pe- 
cuniary interests of those for whom it was 
his duty to provide, a genial humour, and, 
strange as it may seem, a tone of natural 
piety. He was unfortunate in his marriage 
—unfortunate in his friends—unfortunate 
in the age, which seemed to strive how it 
should turn his head with flatteries; unfor- 
tunate in a frame that was always ailing. 
His were, in short, as he said over and over 
again so pathetically, follies of heart and 
not the head. These hindrances should be 
kept in view; and, when we would antici- 
pate the task of the Recording Angel, should 
prompt us not to blot out the entry for ever, 
but to make a gentle and charitable judg- 
ment.” 


The first characteristic that im- 
presses on reading these volumes is, 
the enthusiasm, and almost love, with 
which the author deals with his sub- 
ject. Many readers will, perhaps, 
decline to led to the conclusion 
desired ; but all will appreciate the 
honest ardour and genuine sympathy 
with which the task is done. The re- 
sult is a figure of flesh and blood, that 
lives, walks, thinks, and stumbles 
(morally)—that we can take by the 
hand, that we see with our eyes, 
that if we condemn, we must at least 
pity. How much better this than the 
** dry bones” biographies which have 
been too much the fashion--stuffed 
with chaff and husks ; of which the 
recently published life of Warburton 
is but asample. All honour to Mr. 
Forster for being the first to intro- 
duce livine men on thestage. The art 
of this style is the presence of an 
abundance of detail. Detail gives life ; 
but there must be a certain skill and 
knowledge of detail. Infinitely pre- 
cious, therefore, become magazine 
scraps, patches from newspapers, al- 
lusions in obscure memoirs, old en- 
gravings, and a hundred other sources. 

These volumes are, indeed, a series 
of pictures. There can be no question 
that the miniature detail and concen- 
tration of colour in which he delights 
are valuable as contributing to pic- 
turesque effect, even on so large a 
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canvas. Everything in these volumes 
may be said to be new. We are in- 
troduced into a new state of society — 
to a new inner life. It is pleasant, 
for instance, to see the old York man- 
ners, and the old York ladies and 
entlemen, going to the balls given in 
‘Lord Burlington’s Assembly-rooms.” 
Pleasant, too, a8 a picture, is the view 
of London society when Mr. Sterne 
“came upon town,” his being “ hur- 
ried off his legs” with great people, 
his dinners, his routs, his levees in his 
“lodgings in ye Pall Mall.”  Plea- 
santest of all are the pictures of travel 
in France, which touch a long-for- 
gotten chord, and which no book that 
we can recollect has dealt with ; for 
there is here a mine of picturesque 
effect—the diligences, the postilions 
“in boots like fire-buckets,” the way- 
side inns, the old French houses, and 
the provincial life of the old French 
towns, his photograph of Toulouse 
and Montpelier, in short, the tracing 
of Mr. Sterne over every inch of 
ground in the “Sentimental Journey,” 
to his very inns and _ post-houses. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of a 
French ménage at Toulouse. A good- 
natured Gallo-Irish Abbe, M‘Arty, 
found out a suitable residence for 
Sterne and his family in that town. 


‘“‘ They were lodged delightfully, just out- 
side the town, in a stately house, elegant, 
charmingly furnished, built in the form of 
a hotel, with a court in front, and opening 
behind on pretty gardens laid out in ser- 
pentine walks, and considered the finest fn 
the place. These grounds were so large and 
go much admired, that‘all the ladies and 
gentlemen of that quarter used to come and 
promenade there on the autumn evenings, 
and were welcome to Mr. Sterne. Inside, 
there was a fine dining-room and a spacious 
reception-room—quite as good as Baron 
d@’Holbach’s at Paris; three handsome bed- 
rooms with dressing-rooms; and two good 
rooms below, dedicated to Yorick— where he 
wrote his adventures. There were cellars 
in abundance. Mr. Sterne was in raptures 
with it all—revelled in his seigneurie of 
such a mansion—thought it only ‘too good 
by half for us;’ but felt comfort in the won- 
derfully moderate rent—only thirty pounds 
ayear! For this modest rent, too, his 
landlord, M. Sligniac, was to ‘‘ keep up” 
the gardens. Nay, there was a pretty 
country-house not far off—an old chateau, 
with a pavilion attached to it—where Mr. 
Sterne used to write his Shandy’s in, and 
which he christened ‘Don Pringello’s,’ in 
compliment to one of the Crazy Castle set 
which M, Sligniac gave him the use of, 
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when they required it, all for the same mo- 
dest figure! Something of this is to be ac- 
counted for in the cheapness of the times. 
Even twenty years back, such charming 
retreats on the edge of a French provincial 
town, were to be secured by the economic 
stranger. But something, too, I suspect, 
must be placed to the account of the te- 
nant’s seductive and pleasant ways. 

‘The whole establishment was organized 
in a few days. Mr. Sterne loved to revel 
in this new housekeeping. They had an 
excellent couk, a femme-de-chambre, and ‘a 
good-looking laquais’ (Francois, most likely). 
He found out that they could live ‘ for 
very, very little.’ Wood was the only thing 
dear ; and by-and-by they found that, keep- 
ing a capital table, two hundred and fifty 
pounds would be their whole yearly expen- 
diture. He at once put himself on a course 
of ass’s milk three times a day, and began 
to get strong again.” 


This is all new and welcome ground, 
and is full of picturesque detail. The 
history of “ Desseins,” that most ro- 
mantic of inns, is given fully, and is 
highly curious. We clatter through 
Calais, through Montreuil, where La 
Fleur was hired, and we see an host 
of the hotel which we stayed at, and 
actually learn his name, and post up 
to Paris. At Dessein’s Hotel, how- 
ever, we take leave to pause for a 
short space, and inspect the premises 
with the pleasant biographer of the 
sentimental traveller. 


‘What a tide of travellers has flowed 
steadily from the packets, since those sen- 
timental times, making awkwardly and 
timorously for the hotel, and asking in their 
best damaged French to be shown the cyno- 
sure of the establishment, ‘ Sterne’s room.’ 
What endless processions upstairs, preceded 
by obsequious waiterdom, until the door, 
with the inscription in gilt letters, ‘ Sterne’s 
Room,’ is reached! What reverence, what 
suppressed breathings, what almost palpable 
visions of the departed humorist! The air 
seems charged with sentimental aroma, it 
seems but yesterday he sat in that very 
chair. The favourite print, too, is over the 
chimney-piece. A profitable show-room on. 
the whole. People have asked, and paid 
dearer, for the favour of sleeping in Sterne’s 
chamber; endless reveries, meditations, and 
general magazine literature, has been con- 
cocted there. Nay, only yesterday, as it 
were, a famous English author. passed 
through—stayed the night at ‘ Dessein’s,’ 
occupied ‘Sterne’s Room,’ dreamt on him, 
meditated on him, could almost see him 
sitting there in his ‘ black satin smalls,’ held 
converse with him, and finally wrote ‘a 
roundabout’ on him. Yet, see what freaks 
the imagination will play. 

“That pleasant detective traveller of forty 
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years ago was taken, as usual, into ‘ Sterne’s 
Room,’ number Thirty-one, was shown the 
Sir Joshua mezzotint over the chimney- 
piece, and yet was sceptical. The outside 
of the house was all over-grown with vine- 
leaves, and the traveller, shrewdly suspect- 
ing there might be some record of the date 
of erection cut on the stone, sent up a man 
on a ladder to cut away fhe vine-leaves, an 
operation which led to the discovery of a 
tablet— 


A.D. 1770. 


Alas! just two years too late for the credit 
of ‘Sterne’s Room.’ This is fatal to all the 
reverent pilgrimages made for nearly a 
hundred years back, and, indeed, made every 
day; fatal, too, to the fine writing and con- 
jaring up of the ‘lean, hectic-looking par- 
son’ and his ‘black satin smalls.’* 

‘“‘ The waiter, however, in no way discon- 
certed, offered to fix on another rvom in the 
house, and call it Sterne’s!” 


Like those who have “entertained 


angels unawares,” M. Dessein found, 


himself all the better for the chance 
visit of Yorick. 


‘‘Dessein’s fame increased. His hotel 
was ‘thought to be the most expensive in 
Europe.’ He offered the traveller Bur- 
gundy, the best in his cellar, for five livres, 
which was declined as being monstrously 
dear! The monk used to come in until a 
very recent date, asking alms, being pre- 
served as a sort of imperishable institution. 
Such a one—gentle, resigned-looking man, 
almost ‘mild, pale, and penetrating ’—pre- 
sented himself to the late Mr. Rogers and 
his friend, as they were sitting over their 
wine; and the friend, to the gentle poet’s an- 
noyance, madesomesuch speech as Mr. Sterne 
madetohis monk. ‘I1 faut travailler,’ said 
Mr. Rogers’s friend; and the monk, bow- 
ing his head meekly, without a word, with- 
drew. There is intrinsic evidence in all Mr. 
Sterne’s characters and incidents that they 
are taken from life and experience; but 
those external proofs which turn up now and 
again are certain testimonies to his accuracy. 

‘Mrs. Piozzi must have seen this very 
famous monk, who she calls Father Felix, 
and whose ‘manners and story,’ she says, 
struck Doctor Johnson exceedingly when he 
came through. The great moralist pro- 
nounced that so complete a character 
eould scarcely be found in romance. He 
had been, like Mr. Sterne’s monk, a soldier ; 
knew English; read Addison and Napier, 
and played on the violin. He had been there 
about the year 1772, and was remarkable 
then ; so it does seem likely that he was Mr. 
Sterne’s Father Lorenzo. And Mrs. Piozzi 
was glad to hear that he was alive, and had 
only gone into Spain. 

‘She sat in Dessein’s parlour, and wrote 
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the first pages of her pleasant Tour. Her 
sketch of Calais, as seen from the window, 
is a photograph:—‘The women in long 
white cambric cloaks; soldiers with whisk- 
ers; girls in neat slippers, and short petti- 
coats, contrived to show them; postillions 
with greasy night-caps and vast jack-boots, 
driving your carriage, harnessed with ropes, 
and adorned with sheepskins.’ 

‘Frederick Reynolds, in those free-and- 
easy memoirs which he has left behind him, 
sets out sume droll adventures at Calais. 
He, too, put up at the famous Dessein’s, 
and burning with veneration for the author 
of Tristram, actually stopped the Innkeeper 
on the stairs, to ask him about the great 
humorist. This was about the year 1775, 
when Monsieur Dessein was a little advanced 
in life, and wore a tail and curls of curious 
size. The youth asked him boldly if he 
recollected Mr. Sterne. The other answered 
with a true theatrical pose—‘ Your country- 
man, Monsieur Sterne, von great, von very 
great man! and he carry me vid him to 
posterity. He gain moche money for his 
Journey of Sentiment—mais mot. I made 
more through the means of dat dan he by 
all his ouvrages rcunis. Ha!’ He then threw 
himself into a sort of Tristram attitude, 
placing his forefinger on his breast, said— 
* Qu’en pensez vous?’ and disappeared with 
mystery. Allowing for the wild, rollicking 
tone of these recollections, and the exagger- 
ation which is common to the writings of 
every comedian, from Tate Wilkinson down- 
wards, it does somehow seem to fit the tra- 
ditional likeness of the host of the Hotel 
d’ Angleterre. 

“Selwyn knew him, and recommended 
that quasi-daughter of his, Mademoiselle 
Fagnani, about whom he was nearly crazy, 
to hiscare. The wild Duke of Queensberry 
knew him. In short, everybody knew him. 
He cleared parcels through the custom- 
house for his noble friends. And Oliver— 
the one Oliver—not the stern Puritan, but 
the gentle Goldy, on that expedition with 
the Hornecks, before mentioned—came 
straight to Sterne’s Hotel, and put up with 
Dessein. A famous and delightful humor- 
ist, who might surely have given immor- 
tality to, at least, a hotel; but that fit of 
comic jealousy, which he once assumed be- 
cause the people in the street kept staring 
at some painted women in a gallery and 
overlooked him, was but a type of his des- 
tiny in life.” 

While upon the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney,’ it may be as well to extinguish 
one of those false lights, “the Pucks” 
of biography, as the elder Disraeli 
happily terms them, who mislead the 
benighted explorer. It is a pity that 
the criminal code does not provide for 
this worst type of forgers. Mr. Fitz- 


* Tho writer oxpoded this really comic mistake in 4 rectht number of the Atheiawi, 
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gerald has gone in the spirit of the 

Nisi Prius into the case and 
retensions of La Fleur, who totally 
reaks down under his scrutiny. The 

process is curious and amusing. 


““ He was asked, too, about the private 
life and habits of his late master, and all 
his details have a suspiciously melodramatic 
air. Mr. Sterne would fall at times into 
profound fits of melancholy, and would 
smile at his valet’s well-meant efforts to 
amuse him. At other times he would burst 
into unreasonable fits of gaiety, and shout 
‘Vive la bagatelle!’ He was dreadfully 
affected by the crowds of destitute and poor 
which he encountered everywhere. ‘ These 
poor people oppress me, La Fleur,’ he said ; 
‘how shallI relieve them?’ The starling 
was @ genuine bird—he made him a present 
to his valet, who brought him over to Eng- 
land. ‘ But I never heard him speak,’ said 
La Fleur, sorrowfully; ‘perhaps he had 
forgot his note.’ The hint of the starling, 
as we have seen, was from Sterne’s own 
crest. The passport La Fleur considered a 
very grave business, ‘and M. de Bretieul,’ 
said the valet, ‘ with all his Shakespeare, 
could never have procured it. He was in- 
indebted for it to the Marquis de Lambertin.” 
But one little fact stamps his story with 
grave suspicion. He described Mr. Sterne 
writing far into the night, and could not 
understand how he could have printed so 
very short an account of his travels. ‘ For,’ 
says the valet, ‘upon our return from a 
tour, we had a large trunk completely filled 
with papers.’ This is quite inconsistent 
with Mr. Sterne’s habits; and it is a fact, 
that he did not begin to write a line of his 
journey until more than a year after he got 
home. The valet was then asked, ‘Do you 
know anything of their tendency, La Fleur?” 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ miscellus remarks on the 
manners of different nations. He was al- 
ways making elaborate inquiries as to his 
form of government, &c., and studied a 
good deal in the libraries of the “ patrons of 
Jearning” ’—the last field of inquiry in the 
world Mr. Sterne would have entered on, or 
would have been inclined. The valet shook 
his head sadly when the grissette was men- 
tioned, and merely remarked ‘she was very 
pretty.’ Still, he added handsomely, that 
Mr. Sterne’s conversation with women was 
always of the ‘most interesting’ kind— 
praise which, however, seems a little quali- 
fied by the remark, that ‘he usually left 
them serious, if he did not find them so.’ 
He furnished details about his own personal 
history ; how he had married the elder of 
two sisters at Montreuil (he had the scene 
Mr. Sterne sketched from his own window 
before his eyes), one who rather ‘r:sembled 
Maria of Moulines;’ how she earned only 
six sous a day by mantua-making —they 
set up a cabaret for the English sailors; 
how this failing them through the war they 
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separated, and she finally disappeared with 
a company of strolling actors. 

‘“The whole thing is contradictory and 
suspicious; but that it was considered of 
importance by Sir Walter Scott, scarcely 
deserved serious notice in Mr. Sterne’s life. 
There is reason to believe that La Fleur was 
a mere fanciful name, which Sterne found 
in Moreri, among the materials for the 
curious chapter on ‘whiskers,’ where, too, 
he found La Fosseuse and other names. 

‘On the whole, I believe the true solution 
to be, that some laquais de place or hotel- 
waiter, from Calais or elsewhere, who had 
seen him once or twice, had by some chance 
come to England; and finding his meagre 
details profitable and exciting,had gradually 
enlarged his character as tothat of La Fleur, 
the valet. A glance at the ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ would have furnished him with 
hints; or could this be the French valet 
that Frederick Reynolds picked up at Calais, 
and took with him on his travels, and whom 
he insisted should change his name to La 
Fleur, and whom he addressed as such all 
through his journey? After their connex- 
ion was terminated, the Frenchman might 
have been reluctant to drop the historical 
name he had grown so accustomed to, and 
might find his account in not repudiating 
the glories of Mr. Sterne’s original body 
servant. That ‘ La Fleur’ was not the real 
name of the valet, I have ascertained beyond 
a doubt. Mr. Sterne found it in a farce of 
Foote’s, acted the very vear of his senti- 
mental travels, entitled ‘ The Commissary.” 
He read in the playbill, ‘ La Fleur, a French 
valet,’ and cooly appropriated the name for 
his own follower.” 


Of the Montpellier physician we 
have a very amusing sketch. His 
treatment would have looked like a 
tradition of Gil Blas, were it not that 
we know that quackery is probably 
as old as human nature, and will last 
as long. 


“This treatment was indeed barbarous, 
and reads like a bit of Moliére. Anything 
more ludicrously inefficient for a consump- 
tive cannot be conceived. They almost 
poisoned him with a succession of what they 
called bouillons refraichissants, the elements 
of which were ‘a cock flayed alive, and 
boiled with poppy seeds, these pounded ina 
mortar afterwards passed through a sieve.’ 
There besides to be present one crawfish, 
which should be a male one. This was de 
riguer, a female crawfish being likely to be 
fatal! This precious composition must 
have been devised specially for the English, 
and for that malady of ‘ consumption,’ 
which we are told was peculiar to them. 

‘‘ There can be no question but that the 
physician who prescribed this primitive 
nostrum for Mr. Sterne was the same M. 
F , whom Smollett consulted when 
he visited Montpellier the following year. 
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It is the most amusing passage in his 
travels. There was an English physician 
resident there, Dr. Fitzmaurice; but M. 
F——, that great lanthorn of medicine, 
was at the head of the local faculty. Smol- 
lett sent him his fee of a louis, by a servant, 
and his ‘case’ drawn up in true meclicinal 
Latin; and on the morning after received 
back a sheet of remarks in French, the 
ignorance in which showed him clearly that 
his ‘case’ had not been read, or that its 
language was among the acquirements of 
the Montpellier physicians. But with the 
remarks came a prescription, the favourite 
bouillons refraichissants, precisely the same 
as Mr Sterne’s, containing the ‘petit poulet,’ 
le chair, le sang, le cerur, et le foie ‘dune 
tortue, and the garden seeds. On receipt 
of which, the patient sent him twelve livres, 
and a characteristic note, ‘ Ce n’est pas sans 
raison que M. F—— jouit d'un si grand 
reputation. Je n'ai plus de doutes, graces 
a Dieu et a M. F-—.’ 

‘“The doctor’s reply was no less happy. 
‘Monsieur n’a plus de doutes. J’en sais 
charmé! Recu 12 livres. He was indeed 
an arrant charlatan, and Mr. Sterne, com- 
paring notes with the Scotch physician at 
Toulon, told him of an unhappy English 
youth named Oswald, son to a merchant, 
who had fallen into their caprices. 

“‘ The young man, in the last stage of con- 
sumption, took his bouillons refraichissanis 
for above a month, with the worst results ! 
and on his complaining, was told precisely 
as Mr. Sterne had been told: ‘Sir, the air 
of this place is too sharp for your lungs.’ 
‘Then,’ said the other, you are a sordid 
villain to have kept me here.’ He went to 
Toulouse, where he died in a few weeks.” 


Of Laurence Sterne’s various moods, 
his affectations, and his sincerities, 
we learn probably all we are likely 
ever to know in these pleasant and 
philosophical tomes. That his spirits 
oscilated violently as those of ex- 
citable persons will, is not surprising. 
Even Falstuff has his compunctious 
visitings, and Yorick’s moments of 
subsidence and gloom were possibly 
as unpleasantly haunted. The fol- 
lowing passages give us some idea of 
the author of “Tristram Shandy” 
among his fellow men, and in his 
gaiety and his vapours :— 


‘Mr. Cradock, the amateur actor and 
dramatist, once met him behind the scenes 
at Drury-lane, and found him in very low 
spirits. He suggested to him—what any 
one familiar with the dramatic power of his 
writings would long to suggest—that he 
should try his hand at something for the 
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stage—a comedy, for instance. He seemed 
greatly struck with the idea; but, ‘ with 
tears in his eyes,’ adds. Mr. Cradock, pro- 
fessed his utter ignorance of the business of 
the stage. ‘That,’ said the other, ‘ could 
easily be supplied.’ There is no doubt that 
this was but a minor difficulty, which Gar- 
rick and his many dramatic friends would 
have helped him over. The idea had al- 
ready occurred to him; for, in one of his 
‘Shandys,’ he breaks out into an apos- 
trophe to his friend: ‘O Garrick, what a 
rich scene of this would thy exqusite powers 
make! And how gludly would I sit down 
and write such another to avail myself of thy 
immortality, and secure my own behind it.’ 
But the ease and fluency with which whole 
‘Shandvs’ could be reeled off, was a dif- 
ferent thing from the care and even drud- 
gery which work for the stage entails. This 
perhaps was the true reason. Others, how~ 
ever, as will be seen later, were found to 
dramatise what he himself had written. 

“This Mr. Cradock seems to have known 
him intimately, and once more had the sa- 
tisfaction of making him ‘laugh heartily,’ 
by tellinghim a story about Tristam Shan.ly. 
Mr. Cradock had lent a matter-of-fact gen- 
tlemen a dry philosophical work, weil 
known to the curious as Harris's ‘ Hermes,’ 
of which the gentlemen read portions very 
steadily, and then returned it with the re- 
mark, ‘that all these :mitations of Tristram 
Shandy were very poor things, and fell 
far short of the original.’ 

“It might have been about this time that 
Mr. Sterne found himself in company where 
there were several clergymen, and began to 
tell comic stories of his parochial expe- 
riences: how at York, after preaching at 
the Cathedral, an old woman whom he had 
observed sitting on the pulpit steps, stopped 
him as he came down,* asked where he 
would preach the following Sunday. Mr. 
Sterne told her ‘where he was to exhibit,’ 
says the account; and on that day found 
her again waiting for him, when she again 
put the same question. The next sermon 
was to be at Stillington; and to his great 
surprise, at Stillington hefound her. ‘On 
which,’ said Mr. Sterne, telling the story 
to the clergymen, ‘I prepared a sermon 
specially for the following Sunday, expect- 
ing to find my old woman as before; “{ 
will grant the request of this poor widow, 
lest by her often coming she weary me,” 
‘Why, Sterne,’ said one of the company, 
‘you have left out the most applicable bit 
of the whole—" Though I fear neither God, 
nor regard man.” ’ Itis said the retort si- 
lenced Mr. Sterne for the rest of the even- 


ing.” 


That Sterne, the writer, did not 
always keep his fingers from picking 





* Adam’s Anecdotes. Though no authority is given, the story is so exact in local 
details, I have no hesitation in accepting it as true. : 
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and stealing, but helped himself with 
a cheerful conscience and an iniqui- 
tous vanity to other inen’s property, 
Mr. FitzGerald demonstrates. His 
sermons teem with evidence of this 
sort of larceny ; and in his “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” and “Shandy,” the 
chevalier dundustrie does not forget 
his cunning. Here is an indictment 
with three. counts, conclusively sup- 
ported by proof. 


“Lovers of Sterne will, however, regret 
that at least three of his most charming 
thoughts should not have been his own. We 
must give up Uncle Toby’s fly—the pretty 
bit of consolation to Maria. ‘God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb’*—and, what is 
the greatest sacrifice, Captain Shandy’s 
famous recording angel. The fly, according 
to Balzac, was originally put ont of the win- 
dow by James the First of England, who 
made a remark exactly the same as that of 
Uncle Toby. His ‘shorn lamb’ is found in 
the French ‘a brebis tondue,’ and there is 
a very similar thought in the ‘Outlandish 
Proverbs, selected by Mr. G. H., 1640.’ 
‘To a close shorne sheepe God gives wind 
by measure.’ And the famous recording 
angel has a parallel in a MS. by a monk 
Alberic, who lived about the year 1100. 
‘ A demon holds a book in which are written 
the sins of a particular man, and an angel 
drops on it from a phial a tear which the 
sinner had shed in doing a good action, and 
his sins are washed out.’ This, however, is 
quite a coincidence, for Sterne could never 
have seen the monk’s MS. And Sterne’s 
thought is exquisitely artistic, both in bre- 
vity, dramatic effect, and music.f Mr. 
Moore worked the idea into his ‘ Peri’ with- 
out scruple.” 


The pretty monkish alegory has, 
no doubt, often reappeared ; and sim- 
ple “ coincidence’”’ is far less probable 
than Sterne’s unacknowledged in- 
debtedness to some comparatively 


modern and obscure reproducer of 


Of his orthography and 
his French his biographer makes a 
whimsical and woful exposure. He 
ebserves how amusing it is to see, 
in the “Sentimental Journey’ at 
least, the printers carefully repaired 
his English spelling mistakes ; for his 
French, as “reading” was then con- 
ducted, they could do nothing. ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy,” however, he observes, 
is thickly sown with blunders in ortho- 


the image. 
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graphy of every shade of aggravation; 
Mr. FitzGerald remarks that— 


‘‘His spelling in the MS. ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ (amended by the printers) does not 
do credit to the Halifax schoolmasters. He 
spells ‘magazine’ ‘magazeen,’ ‘buyer’ 
‘ byer,’ ‘ metals’ ‘ mettles,” ‘ meagre’ ‘mea- 
ger,’ ‘vineyard’ ‘ vinierd,’ ‘chevalier’ che- 
vilier,’ ‘ass’ ‘ asse,’ ‘good wine’ ‘ goad wine ;’ 
‘sought’ ‘saught,’ ‘forty’ ‘fourty,’ with 
many more. His French, however, on which 
he prided himself, was very weak indeed, 
both in spelling and grammar. He hada 
happy instinct for the idioms, which he 
generally succeeded in grasping, though not 
in the correct shape. His French letters - 
must have amused his French friends. 

‘¢He starts with a famous little carriage 
that only held one passenger, and which he 
makes masculine instead of feminine—a 
d‘sobligeant instead of a d’sobligeante. The 
little French captain addresses the French 
lady in this odd language—‘ Apparament 
vous etez Flammande?’ leaving out the 
‘que.’ He also questions her as to where 
she came from, ‘ Vous n’etez pas de Londre ?” 
But perhaps the most curious mistake of 
the whole series occurs at the inn in Mon- 
treuil (which Mr. Sterne spells in many 
awkward ways, shifting from Montriul to 
Montriuil), where the landlord, speaking of 
Jamatone, tells how ‘un mylord anglais 
presentoit un ecu a la fille de chambre,’ 
where he uses ‘ présenter’ in the usual sense 
of ‘donner’ or ‘offrir,’ uses the imperfect 
instead of the aorist; and, finally, makes 
Janatone a ‘ fille de chambre,’ instead of a 
‘fille d’auberge,’ or ‘1a fille’ simply. The 
strange use ‘ presenter’ mystified the French 
translators wonderfully ; and the oddest 
part of the whole is that in his MS. he had 
‘donnoit,’ but struck it out. 

“ Although he confounds ‘fille de cham- 
bre’ and ‘femme de chambre,’ turning the 
former invariably into ‘ladies’-maid,’ the 
the latter into ‘house-maid.’ La Fleur be- 
comes a ‘garcon de bonne fortune,’ and 
rides a horse ‘le plus opinion&tre du monde’ 
—a quality of animal never seen in French 
before. He puts ‘mal-apropos’ for ‘ hors de 
propos.’ The same famous servant was 
gifted with a certain captivating ‘preve- 
nancy ;’ ‘for there was a passport in his very 
looks’ which drew everyone to hin. These 
are merely specimens; but it is not too much 
to say, that every bit of French imported 
into the ‘Sentimental Journey’ is faulty in 
some degree. 

‘‘ When the lady is shut up in the carriage 
with Mr. Sterne, she exclaims, not, ‘ Voila 
ce qui est plaisant’—as a French lady might 





* Many pious persons have supposed that this is to found in the Scripture, anda clergy- 
man is said to have actually preached a sermon upon that text. ; 
{ ‘Black as the damned drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again.’ 
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say—but, ‘C'est bien comique,’ which is 
true English-French. More droll still is his 
calling the landlord of his hotel the ‘ maitre 
@’hétel.’” 


How industrious and thoughtful, 
notwithstanding, was his revision of 
his manuscript, remains in autogra- 
pate proof. Mr. FitzGerald says 
that— 


‘Some of these MS. still remain. At 
Skelton Castle is a book or two of ‘Tris- 
tram ;’ in the British Museum is the first 
half of the ‘Sentimental Journey ;’ and Mr. 
Rogers showed Mr. Moore one morning the 
original of one of the Sermons, also care- 
fully corrected. It struck Mr. Moore that 
one of these emendations was scarcely an 
improvement. Speaking of the Jews, he 
had called them ‘a thoughtless and thank- 
less people,’ for which he substituted ‘ this 
thankless and peculiarly ungrateful people.’ 


It is plain, we think, that Mr. Sterne 
intended here striking out the word 
“* thankless.” He could not have pre- 
meditated so barren a tautology as the 
paseee now presents. It would then 

ave stood, “this thoughtless and pe- 
culiarly ungrateful people.” 

“In the Shelton MS. isa slight alteration 
which shows great nicety of touch. ‘O 
Garrick,’ he said, ‘how gladly would I sit 
down and write such another,’ &c., which 
he compressed into ‘how gladly would I 
write such another.’ But the ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ MS. is the most curious instance 
of careful elaboration,* and some of the al- 
terations are so characteristic, that I do not 
scruple to pause a little in this place and 
examine them in detail. 

“Thus, in the first few lines, ‘my gentle- 
man’ turned on him originally ‘with the 
most civil insolence in the world,’ which on 
reflection seemed a little contradictory, so 
he made it ‘triumph.’ For ‘should give 
these rights,’ he put ‘should give a man 
these rights,’ and ‘I am determined to look 
into them,’ became ‘I'll look into them.’ 
Speaking to the monk, he distinguished be- 
tween certain persons and others ‘ who have 
no other plan in the world but to be a bur- 
den to it for the love of God,’ which became, 
‘no other plan in life but to get through it 
in sloth and ignorance, for the love of God.’ 
And when the poor Franciscan meekly 
bowed his head and made no reply, ‘ Nature 
seemed to have done with her resentments 
in ‘him ; at least she showed none,’ none but 
a master of the elegancies of English would 
have struck out that ‘at Jeast.’ When the 
door was shut, Mr. Sterne uttered two 
‘Pshaw’s,’ which he reduced to one. For 
‘the whole body of travellers,’ he substituted, 
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with more elegance, ‘the whole circle of tra- 
vellers,’ and for ‘in quest of knowledge,’ 
put ‘in pursuit,’ ‘Four long months’ had 
elapsed since the désobligeante had finished 
its course, but he drew his pen through the 
word ‘long.’ But the most amusing altera- 
tion is in the meditation on this famous des- 
obligeante. The sentence now stands, ‘and 
when a few words will rescue misery out of 
her distress, I hate the man who can be a 
churl of them’—but it was originally, ‘when 
a few little words will set the post-chaise of 
an innocent traveller agoing,’ &. How 
much the phrase has gained by the altera- 
tion is plain. He even finds it difficult to 
satisfy himself as to the position of the 
words ‘M. Dessein.’ ‘It must cast a damp, 
M. Dessein, upon your spirits—you suffer as 
much as the machine,’ did not sound so 
musical as ‘must cast a damp upon your 
spirits—you suffer, M. Dessein, as much as 
the machine.’ 

‘‘ When he and the lady were shut up in 
remise—‘ a colloquy of five in such a situa- 
tion, which, by the way, is one of those 
things which can happen to a man but once 
in his life,’ was an idea that first occurred to 
him, but he afterwards struck out the last 
half of the sentence. He altered ‘overthrows’ 
to ‘discomfitures’—‘ hurt’ to ‘ mystified.’ 
‘It begat a silence,’ offended him, and be- 
came ‘we remained silent.’ It is almost 
droll to see what his sentiment had betrayed 
him into writing on Father Lorenzo’s grave, 
‘they all struck so forcibly upon my affec- 
tions that I wept over him as @ widow.’ 
This seemed a little ambiguous, and it be- 
came ‘I burst into a flood of tears.” This 
refining process is nowhere so exemplified 
as in the ending to the story of the ‘ grisset.’ 
It stood originally, ‘so counting the money 
into her hand, and with a lower bow than 
one generally makes to a shopkeeper’s wife, 
I went out,’ &c.—originally it had the 
coarser shape of, ‘and giving it (her hand) 
something betwixt a shake and a squeeze as 
I did it, we both returned our thanks to- 
gether.’ It is very curious, being thus ad- 
mitted behind the scenes. 


Something of Yorick’s death-bed 
will not be without its interest and 
its moral. Upon these closing scenes 
Mr. FitzGerald has concentrated 
many lights. 


“This was now at hand. About the 
second week of the next month, being still 
‘tied down neck and heels with engage- 
ments,’ he was seized with a chest attack, 
which he took for influenza, but which 
clung to him with more than usual obsti- 
nacy. He struggled with it, and seemed 
to think he would as usual come off victori- 
ous. Just at that time a letter came to him 


* It is the very copy that went to the press, for the printer's pencil-marks are still on 
it. It came from the Farnborough family, who possess several articles that once belonged 
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from his daughter, which must have had a 
chilling, dispiriting effect, notwithstanding 
that it set out with news of ‘the Journey’ 
being read and admired in York by every 
one. 

“Mrs. Sterne and her daughter had been 
prudently forecasting the future; and the 
mother had told her daughter that it was 
Mr. Sterne’s intention to bequeath the care 
of his Lydia to the Indian lady, whom the 
world knew as Eliza. ‘The subject of my 
letter,’ wrote Mr. Sterne, with sume agita- 
tion, ‘bas astonished me. She could know 
but little of my feelings to tell thee that I 
should bequeath thee as a legacy to Mrs. 
Draper.’ He then reassures her, an:l tells 
how Mrs. James will watch over ‘my friend 
whom I have so often talked and wrote 
about; from her you will learn to be an 
affectionate wife, a tender mother, and a 
sincere friend.’ He then alludes to the 
success of his book; ‘ but is the gratification 
of my feelings on this occasion—the want 
of health bows me down—this vile influenza 
—be not alarmed, I think I shall get the better 
of it, and shall be with you both the first 
of May ; and if I escape, ’twill not be for a 
long period, my child, unless a quiet retreat 
and peace of mind can restore me.’” 


Upon this Mr. FitzGerald com- 
ments with his accustomed tender- 
ness. 


‘‘ Nothing can be more tenderly delicate 
than that hurried correction of himself, ‘be 
not alarmed, I think I shall get the better 
of it;’ and the gentle way—almost artful— 
in which he goes on to prepare his daugh- 
ter’s mind forthe worst. ‘If I escape, ’twill 
not be for a long period, my child. But I 
think, my Lydia, thy mother will survive 
me—do not deject her spirits with thy affec- 
tions on my account.’ He sends them both 
a present of a necklace and buckles. ‘Iam 
never alone,’ he goes on, ‘the kindness of 
my friendsiseverthesame. J wish, though, 
I had thee to nurse me; but I am deny that. 
Write to me twice a week at least. God 
bless thee, my child; and believe me ever, 
ever thy affectionate father, 7 

6 ) 


“¢Tf I ever revisit Coxwould!’ He was 
hurrying fast to that ‘sweet retirement.’ 
What he took for a ‘ vile influenza,’ became 
a pleurisy ; and on the Thursday following 
(March 10th) he was bled three times, and 
on the next day blistered. On the Tucsday 
he was prostrate and exhausted after this 
violent treatment; but as he lay there, the 
thought of the child he loved so dearly 
came upon him, and with a feeble hand he 
was just able to write a few tottering cha- 
racters to his friend, Mrs. James. So piteous 
and touching an appeal has rarely come from 
adeath-bed: it wasthe poor, broken, gasping, 
dying Yorick’s last letter. .In it we seem 
to hear an humbleacknowledgment of errors, 
and a cry for pardon for ‘ follies which my 
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heart, not my head, betrayed me into !’—a 
declaration we may accept as genuine, and 
which is the true key to all his Shandean 
sins, errors, mistakes, and follies. 


“¢ To Mrs. J 

“©¢ 25th March, Tuesday. 
“Your poor friend is scarce able to write 
he has been at death’s door this week 
with a pleurisy I was bled three times 
on Thursday, and blistered on Friday —— 
Thephysician says I am better—-God knows, 
for I feel myself sadly wrong, and shall, if 
I recover, be a long while of gaining 
strength. —— Before I have gone thro’ half 
this letter, I must stop to rest my weak 
hand above a dozen times—Mr. J was 
so good to call upon me yesterday. I 
felt emotions not to be described at the 
sight of him, and he overjoy’d me by talk- 
ing a great deal of you. Do, dear Mrs. 
J——, entreat him to come to-morrow, or 
next day, for perhaps I have not many 
days, or hours, to live—I want to ask a 
favour of him, if I find myself worse —— 
that I shall beg of you, if in this wrestling 
I come off conqueror—my spirits are fled— 
tis a bad omen—do not weep, my dear 
lady your tears are too precious to 
shed for me bottle them up, and may 
the cork never be drawn. Dearest, kind- 
est, gentlest, and best of women: may health, 
peace, and happiness prove your handmaids. 
If I die, cherish the remembrance of me, 
and forget the follies which you so often 
condemned—which my heart, not my head, 
betray’d me into. Should my child, my 
Lydia, want a mother, may I hope you will 
(if she is left parentless) take her to your 
bosom ?—You are the only woman on earth 
I can depend upon for such a benevolent 
action.._—I wrote to her a fortnight ago, 
and told her what, I trust, she will find in 
you ——Mr. J _—_—. will bea father to her— 
he will protect her from every insult, for he 
wears a sword which he has served his 
country with, and which he would know 
how to draw out of the scabbard in defence 
of innocence. Commend me to him—as 
I now commend you to that Being who 
takes under his care the good and kind part 
of the world.—Adieu! all grateful thanks 
to you and Mr. J : ; 

‘“‘* Your poor affectionate friend, 
6. Sterne.’” 


We are now at the verge of that 
awful hour when this strange and 
wayward spirit was to go to his dread 
account. 


‘“‘This was Tuesday, Friday was the last 
day of his life. He seems to have been left 
there, at Bond-street, alone, deserted, and 
entirely dependent, scarcely in the sense he 
had wished, on the hired offices of a lodg- 
ing-house servant. M. Janin, with an eye 
to a bit of ghastly sentimentality wholly 
indefensible, transforms this person into 
‘Mad de——-, sa belle et aimable garde 
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malade,’ and makes the dying Yorick place 
her hand upon his heart. 

‘“‘ But little is known of his last moments. 
Towards four o'clock in the afternoon he 
complained of cold in his feet, and asked the 
attendant to chafe them. This seemed to 
relieve him, but presently he said the cold 
was sie yet higher; and while she 
was striving to impart a warmth to his feet 
and ankles, which a more awful power was 
driving away, at this moment some one 
knocked at the hall-door, and the landlady 
opening it, found it was a footman sent to 
inquire after Mr. Sterne’s health.” 


» “Fish” Crawford, the well-known 
Macaroni, was giving a dinner party 
close by, in Clifford-street. 

“The guests were all friends of the dying 
humorist ; of the company were the Dukes of 
Grafton and Roxburgh, the Earls of March 
and Ossory; Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. James. Some one had mentioned his 
illness, and it was proposed to send to know 
how he was, and the footman, whose name 
has been preserved, was despatched to New 
Bond-street, to inquire. The landlady was 
not able, or did not care, to give him the 
latest news, but bade him go up and inquire 
of the attendant. He did so, and entered 
the room just as the deserted Shandean was 
expiring. He stood by and waited to see 
the end ; he noted how the wasted arm was 
suddenly raised, as if to ward off something, 
caught a murmur of ‘ Now it is come!” and 
then saw his frame relax in death.* 

“This was Yorick’s end—a footinan and 
a nursetender watching his agonies. The 
footman went his way back to the merry 
party of gentlemen in Clifford-street, and 
told what he had seen. The gentlemen, he 
says, were all very sorry, and lamented him 
very much. Wecan almost hear this after- 
dinner panegyric: Hume and Garrick could 
have told of hisfreaks in Paris, and bewailed 
with convivial grief how Yorick had been 
no one’s enemy. but his own. Mr. James 
could have said something about his good 
heart. Then, as of course, the claret went 
round again, and Lord March went back 
again to the praises of ‘the Rena,’ or the 


‘ Zamperini.’ ” 


Even the dead body of Yorick was 
not exempt from the law of adven- 
ture and odd situation which ruled 
his eccentric, brilliant, and melan- 
choly life. There isa horrible whim- 
sicality in this posthumous anecdote, 
so picturesquely told by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald :— 

“In the Bayswater road, not very far from 
Tyburn Gate, a new burying-ground had 
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been opened, attached to that church in- 
Hanover-square where the more fashionable 
marriage rites were celebrated. We can 
readily find our way to it now, for it is no- 
torious among the neglected graveyards of 
London, and found very useful as a sort of 
huge pit for all the rubbish of the ruinous 
houses that hem it in closely all round. 
Weeds rioting in their impurity, yawning 
graves, headstones staggering over, dirt, 
neglect; and a squalid-looking dead-house, 
all soiled and grimed, with a belfry and a 
bell. This is now the condition of the 
grave-yard where Laurence Sterne is sup- 
posed tolie. It was then the new burying- 
ing-ground, near Tyburn; and to this spot, 
on the day of his interment, at twelve o’clock 
noon, came a single mourning coach, with 
‘two gentlemen inside.’ One of them is 
known to have been Becket, his publisher ; 
the other, we fairly assume to have been 
his friend Mr. James. The bell over the 
soiled and grimed dead-house was not 
allowed to ring. And in this ‘private’ 
manner (a privacy almost amounting to 
shame), was the body of the great humor- 
ist consigned to earth. The ‘two gentle- 
men’ represented the splendid roll of nobility 
and gentry that ‘pranced’ before his ser- 
mon-lists! One more instance of the fatal 
blight of desertion that seems to attend the 
jesters of society at their grave. 

‘‘ Now follows that strange and ghastly 
scene in which that meagre figure of poor 
Yorick, upon which he and others were so 
often merry, was to make a last appearance. 

‘‘ When the ‘two gentlemen’ were seeing 
the earth laid upon their friend’s remains, 
there were other and more profane eyes 
watching from the road, and marking the 
spot. Atthat time the tribe of resurrection- 
men pursued their calling as lawlessly as 
the highwaymen did theirs upon the road. 
And this ‘new Tyburn burying-ground 
had already acquired a notoriety as being 
the scene of constant outrages of this kind. 
Only a few months before it had become ne- 
cessary to place regular watchers, and a 
large mastiff dog, in spite of which precau- 
tions, the infamous spoliation continued.’} 

“Two nights after, on the 24th, these 
men came, took up the body, placed it in a 
case, and sent it away down to Cambridge. 

“¢¢Mr. Collignon,'B.M.,’ of Trinity, was 
then Professor of Anatomy, and to him it 
had been disposed of. These aids to medical 
science being costly, and procured with dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Collignon invited some friends 
to see him illustrate his anatomy on the 
body that had been sent to him from Lon- 
don; and an old friend of Mr. Sterme, 
who was of the party, was inexpressibly 
shocked at recognising the familiar features, 
and fainted away on the spot. It was too 





* This is theaccount given by James Macdonald, the Scotch footman, in his ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
The passage is quoted in one of the old magazines. 
t See St. James's Chronicle, Nov. 1767. 
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late, unfortunately, to save the body from 
the knife, for the dissection had nearly been 
completed. 

‘What a close to Yorick’s strange career, 
which began in wanderings, and brought 
him thus finally to his old University.” 


Everyone has heard of “ Eliza and 
Yorick”—of the Bramin and Le Bra- 
mine. Eliza was known to have been 
Mrs. Draper, wife of that ‘“ Daniel 
Draper, Esquire, of Bombay,” with 
whom Mr. Thackeray made so merry ; 
but very little more was kyown. 
Here, however, we find her full his- 
tory. The whole book, indeed, is 
sprinkled with curious little bits of 
information—scraps about persons 
and things, all strictly apropos, and 
not drawn in with violence. Puzzling 
initials are filled in—obscurities, as 
puzzling, cleared up. 

These two volumes open a brightly- 
coloured, moving panorama of as 
crowded and diversified a life, and 
one as pleasantly contrasted, in nearly 
all points capable of variation, with 
the routine of modern existence as 
can well be imagined. We have 
London life, and.rural life, and life 
in the provincial towns—life in Ire- 
land, in England, and in France—life 
among great people, literary people, 
queer people ; and all so exact in out- 
line, so brightly costumed, and so 
racy of the hour, that one reads with 
the sensation of following an eye- 


witness. 

This life of Sterne is a book for all 
readers, and for every mood. It has 
the vicissitude, the colour, and the 
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lightness of fiction, and the force and 
moral of a true social picture—philo- 
sophic, comic, tragic. With Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s pictured pages open, one 
wonders that such a theme should, 
in this age of biography, have escaped 
so long. The secret is, however, dis- 
coverable in the paucity of appafent 
and easily accessible material, in the 
wide field of inevitable reading, and 
in the imperial quest after scattered 
MSS., letters, records, and traditions 
imposed upon the Shandean explorer 
and collector. A conscientious la- 
bourer might have done something. 
But to amass all that Mr. Fitzgerald 
has brought together has required the 
unflagging stimulus of enthusiasm. It 
is by the amount of vigorous industry 
expended upon it, and of which the 
author speaks so modestly, that the 
authority of this work is we think 
permanently fixed. And we must add, 
that into no more accomplished 
hands could the task of working his 
various and fragmentary materials . 
into a charming and harmonious 
narrative have fallen. There are few 
living writers who can analyze ehar- 
acter with a pen at once so light and 
so masculine, and finish their pictures 
with so quaint, peculiar, and power- 
ful a touch. Mr. Fitzgerald’s “Life 
of Laurence Sterne” is one of the 
most delightful and valuable of the 
many modern contributions to lite- 
rary biography which have so hap- 
pily revolutionized the art of writing 
the lives of our British worthies. 





THE GRAPE AND THE STAR. 


ONCE, as a joyous village group 
Caroused in crimson evening’s droop, 
With cups and cakes before them, 
And merriment afoot, it chanced | 
That while around a tree they danced 
The Star of Twilight, fresh and young, 
Thus whispered ’mid the grapes thes hang 
In swinging clusters o’er them :— 
“Ah, what a life, good joyous Vine, 
Sweet laughter-loving tree, is thine! 
Round thee sunny leaves are blowing, 
Songs are rising, hearts are glowing, 
Ah, how rich the moments flowin 
O’er thee seem, compared with mine ! 
Though high in heaven’s azure clime 
I'm forced to act the pure sublime, 
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FELON BIOGRAPHY. 


THE memoirs of Jane Cameron* 
are in the strictest sense a biography, 
not a romance. In such a life, of 
course, there are passages impossible 
to be given in detail. There are others 
which required modification, in tender- 
ness, for the feelings of some, and even 
for the safety of others, connected 
more or less guiltily with the narra- 
tive, but whom it would have been, 
at a long distance of time, unfair to 
compromise. The characters and 
events, the substance of conversa- 
tions, and the record of emotions, are 
all presented with a conscientious liter- 
ality. Itis well at starting toallowthe 
writer to speak for herself upon this 
point, which essentially affects the 
value of the narrative. She says, 
with these exceptions—*“ I claim the 


story to be considered as a true rela- 
tion of a criminal career.” 

This biography is hinted in the 
previous work, “ Female Life in Pri- 
son,’ by the same author. It is 
there a rapid outline, quite destitute 
of detail, but touched at a few strong 
points with a sharpness that leaves 
no question as to the identity of the 
subject, though the name there given 
is not Jane Cameron, but Mary Gra- 
ham. The writer, however, fairly 


-warns us that her nomenclature is 


altogether arbitrary, and in no cases 
has she given us the real appellatives 
of the prisoners. This slight antici- 
patory sketch, it is fair to add, is, so 
far as it goes, in perfect accord with 
the expanded narrative on which we 
are commenting, and is itself, there-. 


* “Memoirs of Jane Cameron, Female Convict.” By a Prison Matron, London: Hurst 


and Blackett. 
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fore, a corroboration of the author’s 
claim, if indeed that needet to be 
corroborated. 

If this work had been a fiction in 
the form of a memoir, and the cha- 
racter of Jane Cameron a product of 
fancy, the book would have indicated 
that highest type of yenius—the wild 
and creative—which can summon from 
the unseen that which mortal thought 
did not conceive before, and impress 
the world with, in Coleridye’s phrase 
when speaking of Ondine, a totally 
new idea. 

As it is, it has fulfilled the latter 
condition with respect to that im- 
niensely preponderating class, whose 
knowledge of the world of crime is 
limited to the conventional London 
night-cellar and Hounslow Heath, 
with their tribe of melodramatic Dick 
Turpins, Jonathan Wilds, and Sarah 
Malcoms. We do not deny the special 
merit of the Harrison Ainsworth 
school-—it has for many its fascina- 
tion—but it is not that of truth. It 
is @ portraiture which, in fact, no 
more resembles the real children of 
darkness than the laced and pow- 
dered shepherds and shepherdesses, 
whom we see in pink and sage-green 
lute-strings, and satins, and buckled 
shoes, making love on old Dresden 
china, do the actual herds and helpers 
who tend, or ever did tend, living 
sheep on prosaic plain or mountain. 

Ot criminal life in prison we have 
a great deal of reliable information ; 
none more interesting than that fur- 
nished by the same author, the 
“Prison Matron,” in that striking 
book, “ Female Life in Prison.” It 
is there, however, exhibited under 
restraint, in its artificial state, under 
the discipline of silence, order, and 
labour ; and we should more favour- 
ably study natural history among the 
tanks and cages of a menagerie than 
the genuine character and nature of 
the convict classes within the cells 
and pentagons of a prison. 

In the “Memoirs of Jane Came- 
ron,” lowever, we see them, not in 
their period of punishment and reserve 
only, but in their day of liberty 
and enjoyment. The spectacle is 
new, and appallingly impressed with 
that undefinable sense af reality 
which belongs to sharp and unex- 
pected details, and to a sort of por- 
traiture wholly unlike what fancy 
might have pictured, or anything 
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we could have conjectured from the 
materials that are accessible to non- 
official inquiries. 

The “ Prison Matron” heard from 
her own lips the story of Jane 
Cameron’s life, with all its detuils, 
all its traits of passion and of cha- 
racter, and with all its revelations 
concerning that subterranean system 
of crime, which is so finely organized, 
so unspeakably formidable, and yet 
so impenetrably concealed. 

With the exception of her last im- 
prisonment, and that portion of her 
life which succeeded it, and one plea- 
sure trip, undertaken under curious 
circumstances, the scene of - Jane 
Cameron’s adventures is laid in the 
populous town of Glasgow, pronoun- 
ced by competent authority to be the 
wickedest town, not in proportion to 
its population, but absolutely, in the 
British dominions. 

“ Croiley’s Land,” described as a 
nest of tall gaunt houses, not far 
from the High-street, and known to 
the police as the New Vennel, or 
Crescent, stands pre-eminent among 
all rival nurseries of crime—the Ha- 
vannah Burnside, the Old Wynd, the 
Old Vennel, the Tontine Close, &c., 
as the worst haunt in Glasgow. 

The construction of these houses is 
very much alike. ‘* On each floor are 
four or five doors, opening into as 
many rooms, eight feet in Tength hy 
six or seven feet in width ; in each of 
these rooms men, women, and child- 
ren, from four to five in number to 
ten or twelve, eat, drink, sleep, and 
live.’ Thieves here flock together in 
numbers unpleasantly large. The 
rents of these rooms—each termed in 
Scotch parlance, ‘a hoose’—are 
about fifteen pence a week—lower or - 
higher according to circumstances, 
and “in every hole and corner of 
the place, foul disease is luriging.” 
These dens are “ well-paying® pro- 
perty on the whole, although the 
rent-collecting is objectionable and at 
times a trifle dangerous.” We can 
easily conceive this when we learn, 
that a few years since it was esti- 
mated that “the average number of 
robberies in one room alone of this 
densely populated quarter, was 
twelve a week !” 

In a corner of a small room in the 
New Vennel, then, was Jane Ca- 
meron born on “a litter of shavings.” 
Her mother was a drunkard and 
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worse; her father, ‘“ whose trade 
it was difficult to guess at, who dis- 
appeared for weeks and months to- 
gether, and turned up again, was a 
brutal, morose, d-unken vagabond, 
whon Mrs. Cameron loved after a 
fashion, and of whom she was jea- 
lous after a wild beast fashion also.” 

Jenny Cameron was not permitted 
to enjoy a life of idleness. Even in 
early childhood she was expected to 
bring home money, and was em- 
ployed at the wages of “ a shilling or 
two a week” before she had reached 
-her tenth year, at a Glasgow factory. 
This money was greedily seized upon, 
every Saturday night, by her mo- 
ther, and generally expended in 
whisky, which she drank largely. 
Her putative father was a particu- 
larly base and cowardly viliain, to 
‘whom Mrs. Cameron was attached 
with that strange but powerful affec- 
tion which, without any assign- 
able reason, kindness, fascination, or 
even one act of honest duty to ac- 
count for it—binds the female to the 
man with whom she has mated in a 
lawless concubinage, with a devotion 
and fidelity so much excelling in 
strength and evenin purity, that which 
we often see in the more respect- 
able regions of society. The dia- 
bolical homilies which this scoundrel 
addressed to the child, Jenny, then 
just ten years of age, deserve to be 
recorded as evidences of the atro- 
cious school of life and morals to 
which they belong. “ He told her with 
terrible plainness,” says her biogra- 
pher, “what was the best manner of 
living, young as she was ; how it was 
possible to benefit the family by an 
easier method than working at a 
factory. This unnatural villain did 
not tempt his daughter, but mingled 
his counsel with fierce oaths, and 
threatened to turn her out of doors if 
she did not earn more money pre- 
sently.” She had often known be- 
fore what it was to be shut out. How 
uncertain, even at the early age of 
seven years, was her right of domi- 
cile, appears from the tact that she 
was always liable to be turned out on 
the common stairs to make room for 
people with money in their pockets. 
“ Being turned out on the common 
stair in the winter time,” says the 
Prison Matron, “for late arrivals to 
tread upon or kick aside with an 
oath ; for the police, always on the 
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alert and in search of some one, to 
stumble over and remonstrate with, 
and insist upon the mother taking 
her indoors again ; to be turned out 
again when the officials backs were 
turmed”—was what often befell the 
poor child, and such were the con- 
sequences which this procedure of 
“turning out of doors” primarily 
meant. | 

In the midst of this hideous ag- 
glomeration of crime, debauchery, 
and idleness, was found one tene- 
ment, like Lot’s household in the 
midst of Sodom. 

“In the New Vennel there lodged 
at that period one honest couple— 
only one honest pair—workiny hard 
and struggling for a subsistence in the 
midst of the crime that was seething 
round them. This couple consisted 
of a mat-muker and his wife, renting 
@ room on the same floor as the Cam- 
erons—a couple who worked late at 
night and early in the morning at the 
mats which they hawked all day about 
the Glasgow streets.” Hard-working, 
moral, industrious—if this kind but 
poverty-stricken couple had been 
religious also, their influence upon 
little Jenny Cameron might have been 
alike more powerful and enduring. 
As it was they pitied her, received 
her into their room as often as she 
was shut out on the common stairs by 
her mother, gave her good advice 
with a quiet and earnest iteration, 
and even quarrelled with that un- 
natura! mother on her behalf—quar- 
rels of a very serious sort, for the 
poor mat-maker’s wife was beaten, 
and her clothes torn by the termagant. 
Finally, however, this little gleam 
from a better life was shut out. The 
mat-maker’s business declined ; all 
theirself-denia] and exertion could not 
make up the rent. They, in their— 
turn, were put out on the common 
stairs, and their mats and stools, and 
other humble trumpery sold off. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Macvee vanished utterly, 
and the Vennel, Glasgow, and littic 
Jenny Cameron saw their careworn 
faces no more. 

In the constant companionship of 
precocious thieves and prostitutes, 
this wretched child was speedily in- 
troduced to “the streets.’ Perlaps 
the worst of the many evil influences 
that beset her was the dancing 
school or “ Penny Skeel.” | 

These penny dancing rooms had 
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their origin, we are told, in Liverpool, 
and to them half the girls, from ten 
years old and upwards, in poor 
Jenny’s destitute and vicious level of 
society flock with the pennies they 
can beg, borrow, or steal. | 

Here, then, was what seemed to 
Jenny and her class something to 
dazzle, delight, and almost intoxicate 
—more genuine excitement and pleas- 
ure than the Belgravian belle finds in 
the west-end ball-room—‘“ music, com- 
pany, and a mad whirl of spirits.” In 
this place she, like her fellows, was 
happy. The description of these 
resorts of Glasgow rascality is too 
minute and curious to be omitted :— 


“Entrance to these dancing skeels is 
generally by an unlighted close, up a com- 
mon stairs, to a large room on the first 
floor. The dvor of this room—on which 
DANCING HERE is legibly inscribed—is kept 
by a scowling individual—probably the 
proprietor of the establishment, who re- 
ceives the pennies of his young patrons, un- 
locks the door, admits them, and locks 
them in. 

‘In this room, lighted by gas or candles, 
according to the taste or means of the 
proprietors, a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty, are speedily assembled, ranged around 
the room on forms placed against the wall. 
They are of all ages, from the boy and girl 
of seven or eight years old, to the man and 
‘woman of two or three and twenty ; but the 
majority are boys and girls averaging from 
twelve to fifteen years. The boys are chiefly 
apprentices or young thieves; the girls are 
of the usual poor class—more than usually 
poor, perhaps—three-fourths of them with- 
out shoes and stockings, and all of them 
bonnetless, as is usual among the Scotch 
girls. The boys are several degrees re- 
moved from clean, but the “ lassies,” as 
they are generally termed, are, without an 
exception, bright-faced, glossy-haired dam- 
sels, who have evidently been at no ordinary 
pains to render themselves attractive and 
presentable. Here and there is evident a 
little effort at finery, in the shape of a pair 
of ear-rings, or a necklace of sham coral, 
and their poor and scanty garments are, in 
many cases, destitute of any signs of ragged- 
ness.” 


Let us now see how these assem- 
blies are conducted :— 


‘The master of the ceremonies, carrying 
a fiddle or kit under his arm—(occasionally 
bag-pipes are substituted for the violin)— 
calls out the dance: in all cases a Scotch 
dance of the simplest character is chosen. 
The dancers are arrabged, music is struck 
up, and the festivities begin with a hideous 
elatter of thick soles and heels from the 
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masculine portion, and a soft pattering of 
naked feet from the majority of the feminine. 
There is much setting to partners, and 
an infinitude of solo performances, w:nd:ng 
up with the usual twirling and twisting 
common to Scotch dances in general; and 
in the midst of all this heat, and dust, and 
bustle, the man sits perched above his schol - 
ars, fiddling rapidly, and glaring at them, 
like the ev:l genius of the place.” — 


So far the “‘skeel” is the scene of 
a revel. We are now to view it in 
another aspect—its perverted, but 
by no means unnatural subserviency 
to crime. This demon musician, re- 
mind. ng on2 of the famous piper seen 
by Tam O’Shanter on the altar of 
“Kirk Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,” 
knows familiarly every face in the 
room. 


‘Ty the elder girls who may have en- 
couraged strangers there he is friendly, and 
fatherly, and watchful; he knows that be- 
fore the evening is out the strangers will 
probably be robbed and there will be an 
uproar, and it may be necessary for some 
kind friend to turn the gas out or knock 
the candles over, and leave the entire com- 
pany to grope their way down the common 
stair into the close; or the man at the door, 
who is a prizetighter by profession. will be 
called in to keep order, silence the remon- 
strants, or turn them out of the room. As 
a rule, the proprietor objects to robbery in 
the skeel itself, and has a room on the other 
side of the landing where such things may 
pe conducted with greater ease, and save the 
skeel from falling into disrepute.” 


A few well-placed words, directed 
against these baleful institutions, de- 
serve quotation here, both on account 
of the information they supply and the 
experience which enforces them :— 


“Night after night in those Scotch cities 
still goes on this hideous revelry ; still are 
attracted girls and boys from their homes; 
still are engulfed the heedless youth of 
both sexes. Many innocent children of 
poor, even respectable parents are lured 
hither to imbibe a love for dancing and bad 
company. Theapprentice robs to go there. 
The girl begs in the street, or thieves her 
way to admittance. Step by step to ruin, 
surely and swiftly, proceed these untaught, 
uncared-for children, and they are past hupe 
and have left all childhood behind them at 
an age that is horrible to dwell upon. | 

‘‘ Let us urge here the great importance 
of sweeping away these nurseries of crime 
at once. ‘They are on the increase, and are 
working greater mischief daily. Surely 
there must be a law to expunge them from 
our cities. They must be evading the law 
by their very presence in our midst. phere 
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is no difficulty in finding them; they are 
well known to every police officer. The 
evil that they do is incalculable. In Glas- 
gow at the present moment, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, are two of these vile 
places of amusement.” 


Here, before the age of twelve, 
Jane Cameron had her first ‘‘ sweet- 
heart.” John Ewan, or “ Cannie 
Jock,” as he was called, a professional 
thief, though only two or three years 
her senior, was the object of her pas- 
sion. ‘She was not twelve years of 
age when she thought hersclf a wo- 
man old enough to consider this lad 
her lover, one for whom she would go 
through fire or water, were the occa- 
sion necessary to stand by—in the face 
of all opposition from the mother in 
the New Vennel.” In after-life, when 
he and she had been separated, she 
often wondered at this fascination, 
for even according to the thieves’ 
standard he was undeserving—untrue 
to her, “a sneak,” and unskilled in 
his evil art. Yet soit was. 

Her profession was, of course, now a 
settled point ; andthough occasionally 
her one good adviser—now that poor 
Mrs. Macvee had vanished—“ a kind- 
hearted detective,” who saw and com- 
passionated her among the polluted 
frequenters of the “skeel,” would 
take the trouble to warn Jane of the 
way she was drifting, she had plenty of 
counsellors the other way, who sought 
to confirm her in her dangerous choice, 
and sooth her apprehensions.“ Pri- 
son’s naething,” said Mary Loggie, 
her close friend and contemporary, 
who had herself made a trial of it ; 
“they-take care of ye, and gie ye 
eno’ to eat—more than ye get at hame. 
‘There’s naethin’ to frighten ye a bit.” 
The Prison Matron records this en- 
couragement offered to a trembling 
probationer in the school of crime, in 
no harsh spirit, and apparently with- 
out seeing its bearing upon a great 

uestion. Those, however, who are 
or making Imprisonment a recreation 
will do well to lay this evidence of 
the tendency of the system to heart. 

Herlover was untrue toJane, whose 
wild paroxysms of jealousy amaze 
one in a child of twelve. The Frazer 
lasses were the objects of his di- 
vided attentions, and to gain access 
to the “skeel,”’ when she learned 
that he and they were at that mo- 
ment possibly dancing together, was 

the object with which her first theft 
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was committed. “Jane was despe- 
rate that night, and went into High- 
street like a young lioness, followed 
by the. breathless Mary Logygie.” 
After much debate the only resource 
available was to try her luck in a 
first essay at shop-lifting :— 


* Jane, full of the perfidy of her juvenile 
lover, and buoyed up with the hope of con- 
fronting him at the ‘skeel,’ went suddenly 
into the shop, and took her place at the 
side of the two women deep in the pur- 
chase of a few trifling articles. The shop- 
keeper glanced at Jane, and then resumed 
his attentions to the earlier arrivals. The 
cheap goods that had been examined were 
within handy reach of Cameron: ‘if he 
would only turn his face for a moment and 
forget them!’ thought the child, with a 
heart which throbbed fearfully with the 
excitement of the first experiment. ‘I 
thought my heart would burst,’ was her 
comment on this incident, ‘I was sae afeard 
o’ bein’ foond oot—naethin’ else. I didna 
think o’ anythin’ but my Johnnie dancing 
with the Frazers, and if I could only get 
at the ribbons or the gloves and mak’ 
awa’ wi’ them!’ She forgot Mary Loggie’s 
injunction to sweep something off the coun- 
ter with her elbow; she was anxious to 
secure a roll of ribbon. ‘It was narrow blue 
ribbon with a silver edging—I can see it 
now,’ was her remark. It was very handy 
to her grasp, if the shopkeeper’s vigilance 
would only relax for an instant. And it 
did relax—the man turned aside, and Jane 
slid the ribbon off the counter, and stood 
holding it in her hand whilst trembling at 
the boldness of the crime which she had 
committed. 

“When I had got it, I did not ken 
what to do wi’ it, she related. ‘I stood all 
stupid like, holding it in my hand behind 
me. If he had only looked at me, he would 
have guessed at ance that I had stolen 
somethin’.’ 

‘“‘ But the mansuspected nothing, and, be- 
fore he had turned round, Jane felt theribbon 
taken softly from her hand by Mary Loggie. 
How to get out of the shop herself was now 
her perplexity. She stood revolving in her 
mind what. to ask for—what it was possible 
to ask for which the man possessed not. W hen 
he turned round she feared that he would 
miss the little blue roll of ribbon and charge 
her with the theft, and her knees continued 
to knock together with fright. The sus- 
pense of waiting was too much for her, and 
she asked at last, whilst the man was 
speaking to his customers, if he had any 
gloves aslow as three halfpence a pa‘r; a 
wild question, which the man answered by a 
sharp ‘no,’ and left Jane with an excuse 
to retire. He looked along the counter 
again, missing not the ribbon, but drawing 
the other articles, with which it was strewn, 
nearer to him, as if by instinct, and Jane 
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erept slowly, painfully out of the shop, 
as though there were leaden weights at 
her heels, In the street she flew like a 
mad thing down the nearest close, and 
made her way towards the dancing school, 
expecting to meet Mary Loggie at the 
door thereof.” 


There is a curious and dramatic 
episode concerning this Mary Loggie, 
the companion, the tempter, and, in 
her strange way, the friend of Jane 
Cameron. It so happened that these 
two girls were alternately several 
times imprisoned, so that their close 
intimacy was a good deal interrupted. 
When Jane Cameron emerged upon 
one of these occasions she found that 
her fricnd Mary had disappeared 
from her accustomed haunts. Her 
family and friends took the matter 
easily. There was little curiosity and 
less interest about her. She had 
written to tell Jane, while in prison, 
that she had left her old ways and 
married a carpenter, and the letter 
seemed to intimate a sort of fare- 
well. It seemed improbable, and 
Jane did not know whether to be- 
lieve it. She could learn nothing of 
her from her former associates, and 
she had given up the idea of discover- 
ing anything more about her ; when 
one morning, in the depth of winter, 
about four months after her discharge 
from prison, she met Mary Loggie, 
on Hutcheson’s-bridge. 


‘ Jane had strayed that way in a listless 
fashion. She had had a headache from 
deep drinking yesternight, and had ven- 
tured forth in search of fresh air, when she 
came face to face with the old friend. The 
old friend was well but plainly dressed, and 
there was so quiet and new a look upon her 
face, that Jane did not recognise her until 
she had passed her. When she had gone 
by, Jane felt a little aggrieved at the “cut 
direct,” and turned and looked after her. 
Mary Loggie had increased her pace, as 
though she had been afraid of Jane follow- 
ing her; but Cameron merely stood on the 
pavement, and gazed at the receding figure 
of her whom she had liked best in the 
world. At this moment Mary Loggie 
looked over her shoulder, paused, and then 
turned and came rapidly back. 

“* Jennie!’ 

“6 Mary!’ 

“Jennie shook the outstretched hand of 
the past friend, and continued to stare at 
the transformation before her. 

“Tes a’ true then, Mary ?” 

*¢ That I’m married? Ay!’ 

“How did ye manage it? How was it 
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that ye dropped into luck’s way like that, 
and got a raal honest man to marry ye ?” 

“*Coom this wa’ ower the bridge, and 
let me talk to ye a bit ?’” 


Then Mary told the story, which 
is worth repeating. 


“ Whilst Jane Cameron was serving her 
time at Glasgow Prison, Mary Loggie had 
taken to cotton-spinning again—hands had 
been wanted. The trade of thieving had 
been slack, and Mary joined the mill hands. 
Here she became acquainted with a poor 
little factory-girl—a delicate child of ten or 
eleven years of age. This child fainted 
away one day in the mill, and after re- 
covering from her stupor, was too ill to 
continue her work for the day. Mary ac- 
companied the child, who was still very 
faint, to her mother's house—whereat was 
lodging at that period the carpenter who 
took a sudden fancy to Mary. The car- 
penter was out of work, and at home; and 
a conversation ensued between him and 
Mary before the latter went back to the 
mill. He was a middle-aged Englishman, 
who had recently crossed the Tweed in 
search of better fortune; and he had hoped 
in Glasgow to find some distant relatives, 
who, however, had contrived to elude his 
search. Mary was a native of Glasgow, 
and might recollect some one of the name; 
and Mary recollected one or two people in 
the city who bore the very name which he 
had been anxious to discover.” 


Next day the carpenter met her 
coming from the mill, whither he had 
gone to thank her for her informa- 
tion which had conducted him to a 
second-cousin, who promised in a 
week or two to find work for him. 


‘‘So the intimacy commenced, and Mr. 
Simmons, the carpenter, began to cross 
Mary Loggie’s path with a suspicious fre- 
quency. Mary did not understand it for a 
while; he was a plain, matter-of-fact man, 
who paid no compliments, and put one or 
two awkward questions to Mary that were 
difficult to answer. One day he asked her 
where she was living—how she managed to 
live on the money earned at the cotton-mill. 
Mary told him that she went shares in one 
room down a close, and that she had no re- 
lations in the world. When he informed her 
that he was a widower, and had had one 
little child, who had died before it was five 
years old, Mary began to suspect that he had 
taken a fancy to her; and when he asked 
her one afternoon if she would go to church 
with him next Sunday, she felt ready to 
burst out crying, with a strange, new sense 
of happiness.” 


So they were married—he suspect - 
ing nothing, she avoiding her “auld 
acquaintance” with a sort of terror, 
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But she had confidence in Jane 
Cameron, and was proud of her 
happy position in life; and so, with 
a strange rashness in one so trained 
in caution—there being “nothing to 
fear, her husband would not be home 
till one o’clock”—Mary invited her 
old “ pal” in to see her ‘ bonny 
hoose. 


““Mary opened the door with her key, 
and the two old “pals” went upstairs to 
the room on the first floor—a large room, 
forming bedroom, parlour, and all, p‘ainly 
furnished, but in its size and general appear- 
ance, a palace to the astonished eyes of 
Cameron.” 


Mrs. Simmonsnée Loggie exhibited 
all her treasures of furniture—pots 
and pans, her best china tea-things, 
her Sunday gown, for “ Kirk”— 
and expatiated upon her comforts. 
The place was indeed, in cleanliness 
and dimensions, a palace compared 
with the miserable den she had 
been accustomed to inhabit. 


‘¢¢Tt’s na like the Vennel.’ 

‘*¢ © Naethin’ like it—naethin.’ 

‘“‘ Jane’s description of this new ‘hoose,’ 
of her feel'ngs at the sight of it, of the 
envy that stole into her heart and dis- 
turbed her equanimity ; I should have liked 
to set down in her own broad Scotch accent. 
It affords an insight into that natural 
character which adverse circumstances had 
warped and disturbed. 

“She felt as if she would have liked to 
have had a good cry at Mary’s luck—then 
aggrieved that Mary should have attained 
to such an eminence above her, and been 
made an honest woman by doing so little 
to deserve it. There was a lump in her 
throat which she thought would suffocate 
her, and her knees knocked together in a 
strange. manner that was altogether un- 
accountable. Here was a contrast between 
honesty and vice; and she felt how far she 
had drifted away from all that was good 
and praiseworthy, and how past praying 
and hoping for she was. 

‘Still Jane Cameron was not an envious 
girl; and the first pangs over, her evil tem- 
per subsided, and she congratulated Mary in 
her own fashion, and Mary, who hadstrangely 
altered for the better, laughed and cried, 
told Jane of her fears lest the truth should 
escape, and her husband turn her out of 
dvors, spo:e of her love for this confiding, 
hardworking, earnest man, whom she was 
trying to deserve by a new and exemplary 

e.” 


_ In the midst of these confidences, 
end poor Mary’s display of her house- 
hold treasures-— | 
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‘‘Mr. Simmons came home ten minutes 
before his time, and found a Glasgie lassie 
sitting on the edge ofa chair, talking to his 
young wife. 

‘© «That's his step,’ Mary had said. ‘My 
God, Jennie, sit ve still, and say naething, 
or it’s a’ up wi’ me |’” 


Terror lest her old friend should be 
ruined was now the only feeling in 
Jane Cameron's breast. She would 
have done or said anything to save 
her. “I felt,” she said, while relating 
the adventure, “it was a narro 
nibh then, and my heart beat unco’ 
ast.” 


“Mr. Simmons entered—a middle-aged 
man with a fierce expression of countenance, 
with iron-grey whiskers, and eyes that 
were very sharp and piercing—and looked 
hard at Jane Cameron, who rose, and in her 
embarrassment, dropped a courtesy—the 
courtesy which she had been accustomed to 
make in Glasgow prison to the governor, 
chaplain, head warder, matron, and all 
visitors, 

‘The carpenter stared at Jane’s respectful 
demeanour, and then turned to his wife, who 
was standing by the mantelpiece looking as 
white as a ghost. 

“This is Jennie Smith, who used to work 
wi’ me at the cotton mill, John.” 

“¢< How do you do, Miss Smith ?’ he said, 
nodding toward her. ‘Sit down, my lass— 
you're welcome.’” 


Jane, however, notwithstanding the 
unsuspecting urgency of his invitation, 
got away as quickly as she could ; and 
at the door, Mary, who had followed 
her, and was still white with horrorat 
the jeopardy in which she stood, 
caught her by the arm, and said— 
“<Tinna coom again, Jennie ; dinna 
ken me ony mair, or] shall gae mad. 
on tell ane that ye hae met me to- 

ay.” +P 

A month after this, one Saturday 
night, Mr. Simmons was walking up 
the Bridge-gate when he met Jane 
Cameron face to face, and instantly 
recognised her. She was embar- 
rassed, and at the moment was walk- 
ing with one of her worst companions, 
Ann Ryan, who was dressed “ Glasgie 
fashion” with a shawl over her head. 


“ About both girls there was something 
suspicious that evening—their hair was 
glossy with pomatum, their cheeks had a 
tinge of artificial colouring, and there was 
a boldness in their looks telling unmistaka- 
bly of the cruel life of the streets. 

‘‘Mr Simmons stared at Jane, and then 
stopped, saying ‘ Jennie Smith !’ 
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“Jane stammered out ‘Mr. Simmons,’ 
and asked for Mary. 

‘She's quite well. Where are you going 
so late at night ?” 

“*¢ Only a little way.’” 


Ann Ryan, however, accosted him 
ina style perfectly in keeping with 
the appearance they both presented, 
and the carpenters suspicions being 
now effectually aroused, he crossed the 
street, keeping them in view, and 
obtained from a policeman a true and 
astounding relation of Jennie Ca- 
meron’s adventures, occupation, cha- 
racter, and name. He went home 
and cross-examined his horrified wife, 
but still keeping his worst suspicionsin 
the background. 

Piece by piece, he gathered, from 
others, the whole history of Jane 
Cameron—worse than that, the whole 
past history of Mary Loggie; and 
then he sought Cameron again, and 
asked her to come with him to see 
Mary. When they entered the room 
together poor Mary “dropped down 
in a chair by the fireside and stared 
at them.” 

“¢T never saw in my life before sic a luke 
as hers,’ commented Jane Cameron long 
afterwards upon the scene. 

“¢This woman’s name is Cameron—let 
her deny it if she can now?” he said on en- 
ter:ng. 

‘“**T dinna deny it,’ said Jane defiantly. 

‘*** And she was a bad character when you 
knew her, Mary, and you knew that too, 
and was a bad one yourself. There, that’s the 
truth, and you can’t say no to it.’ 

‘Mary wrung her hands and looked pite- 
ously towards her husband. There was no 
sympathy with her alarm, and she turned 
on Jane like a fury. 

«Ye hae doon this—ye hae told him a’, 
ye jealous, wicked woman; ye hae turned 
against me, because ye could na bear ane 
to live honest, or be anythin’ but the thief 
I was tefore I married him.’ 


“¢T hae said naething,’ screamed Jane, 


anxious to put Mary on her guard against 
self-confession; ‘I knew naething. I hae 
ony come hither ‘cause he asked me, Mary.’ 

“+ But | know all; don’t let us have any 
lies,’ said he roughly. After a while he 
turned to his wife, saying— 

“© ¢ Mary, I took you for an honest girl, 
and married you. If I had known what you 
had been all your life—a thief, and worse 
—TI would have blown my brains out first. 
You led me to believe that you were a good 
girl, and made me play the fool and marry 
you. You've disgraced me, and you must go!” 

“¢ Qh! John, John, dinna say that!’ 

“‘ Mary flung herself on her knees before 
him, and clasped his legs round with her 
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arms; she begged him to hear her; she 
prayed him to believe that she loved him 
very dearly, and had been living an upright 
life ever since she had known him. She 
told her whole story between her chok- 
ing sobs, and called God to witness 
how she had lived only for him, thought 
only of him since their marriage; how the 
secret of her guilty life had preyed upon 
her, because she feared to tell him the whole 
truth. 

“¢ You are in league with this girl still?’ 

said Simmons in reply to this. 
_ “Cameron took a fearful oath on the 
spot, that they had only met once by chance 
on Hutcheson’s-bridge, and that Mary 
had made her promise never to see her 
again. Cameron, in tears, too, moved by 
this scene as she had never before been 
moved in her life, pleaded for the old friend 
until he bade her be silent—he did not want 
to hear her speak again. 

‘* Mary Logzie continued to plead like one 
whose life was at stake. She had had a 
glimpse of a new existence, and fought 
hard not to be hurled back to the old; she 
swore to be always true and faithful to him, 
and keep away from such as Jane for ever; 
she lay on the floor at last and moaned 
for mercy at his feet. ‘lhe fate of Mary’s 
future trembled in the balance, but the min 
had a generous heart, and was moved by 
his wife’s pleading. He was a poor man, 
with not over-refined feelings, and she had 
been a help, even a comfort tu him. Before 
the discovery they had lived very happily 
together, and it did seem hard to cast her 
back to the streets. When he was con- 
vinced that Mary had wished to keep away 
from all who belonged to the past, he soft- 
ened, and at last he told her to get up and 
give over crying—he would not say any 
more about it—he would try her. 

“¢You can go as soon as you like,’ he 
said to Cameron, and Jane wént down stairs 
wondrously relieved in mind to know that 
it had all ended sati-factorily. 

‘¢ So the romance ended ; and it is to be 
trusted that Mary made Simmons a good 
wife. Jane believed that she did; acting 
on her belief, I think sotoo. Jane saw her 
again once or twice in the Glasgow streets, 
but Mary had always turned her head away 
when they met and hurried past for her 
life. 

‘‘¢T was too bad for her,’ said Jane in 
this place, ‘and I dare say her heart was 
gude eno’ to speak, if I had wished, which I 
didn’t for her ain sake.’ ” 


Jane Cameron’s next love—Cannie 
Jock having abscon:led—wasa thieves’ 
hero. He had made his reputation in 
London, which as it establishes that 
of an actor or an author had “ made” 
this man. “ He was a thieves’ mo- 
dern Jack Sheppard ; he had earned 
thousands of pounds in his day ; he 
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was clever as & burglar, and he was 
inimitable as a garotter. He had 
broken out of gaol twice, and 
this feat of prison-breaking was 
the nimbus of glory round his 
head.”’ Black Barney, his appellation 
in these pages, was a lady’s man, and 
his wooing is worth recording. He 
had, no doubt, excellent rcasons for 
his quitting London just then, and to 
these, be they what they might, the 
profession in the provinces owed the 
privilege of beholding the “ star :’— 


' “ Barney was a man of sudden fancies, 
even eccentric tastes. Though there were 
many prettier girls in the room, he devoted 
himself to Jane Cameron, till some jokes, 
more forcible than select, at his preference 
showered upon him from all sides. Still 
Barney loved a jest, and was not to be 
laughed out of his preference, and Jane was 
elated at her victory, and took no heed of 
invidious comments. The lion of the night 
was a low-browed, villanous fellow, short, 
thick-set, and with one shoulder hizher than 
the other; but he was theclever thief who had 
made money, and been more than commonly 
successiul ; and that we are valued according 
to our success rather than our merit, a writer 
of old days has observed very satirically, but 
very truthfully. 

‘“‘ Therefore Jane Cameron may be said to 
have fallen in love with this successful 
scoundrel. He singled her out and flattered 
her, and Jane’s head was turned on the in- 
stint. She felt that she could go throuzh 
hre and water, even die for him, if need 
were. If she were lucky enough to secure 
him for a companion she would consider 
herself the happiest woman in the world 
-—happier than even Mary Loggie, who 
had so fine a home of her own! She did 
her best to captivate this hero; she was a 
quick-w.tted girl, with a certain amount of 
humour; she had a good voice, she could 
dance well, she was young and rather 
pretty, and the “lion,” barney, was smitten 
by the Scotch lassie. 

“Matches between thieves are soon 
struck up, and generally known. Barney's 
choice was avowed, and Barney’s choice 
respected from that time forth.” 


With this man Jane consorted until 
their joint perpetration of the crime 
for which she was tried, and received 
her last sentence, separated them 
finally. Together they effected, in a 
sort of masquerade in a railway train, 
a robbery which placed them in pos- 
session of a gold watch and chain, and 
more than a hundred pounds in bank- 
notes and gold. With this they re- 
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solved on “a holiday,” and away they 
went, as lady and gentleman, to Lon- 
don, where they lived like princes, 
and visited a different theatre every 
night; but, determined to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly, never once at- 
tempted a stroke of “ business” dur- 
ing this frolic, which, however, 
terminated in a ludicrous way, by 
Black Barney’s pocket being picked 
by a clever brother of the craft of 
every farthing of their store. He, 
however, was expert and shifty, and 
repaired his loss by the exercise of 
his profession, sutticiently to enable 
them to return to Glasyow, where— 
in their room, to which Jane invei- 
gled an unwary sea captain—was com- 
mitted by her partner that “ robbery 
with violence,’ which very nearly 
amounted to murder; and which con- 
signed her for many years to penal- 
servitude. In estimating Jane’s cha- 
racter, however, it must be borne in 
mind, that she was as much horror- 
stricken, probably, as the victim him- 
self, when Black Barney, declining to 
rely on the effect of the drug which 
had half “dazed” him, felled hiin to 
the earth with a night protector, and 
repeated his blow as he lay there. 

he account of this poor woman’s 
love of her dying baby, for she had 
one in her precocious girlhood ; of 
her devotion to the Prison Matron, 
who had spoken kindly to her; of 
her wild, tender, and most grateful 
and affectionate nature; of her 
strange but inflexible honesty; her 
pride, daring, and good-nature ;_ her 
struggles against her habits, and ulti- 
mate establishment in an_ honest 
way of life; her agonized parting 
with the Matron, who had been her 
first real friend ; and her early death, 
not a break-up, but a gradual subsi- 
dence of the vital powers, in a strange 
laud, but among kind and Christian 
people, complete one of the most sin- 
gular and touching pictures of human 
nature, strength and weakness, sor- 
row and hope, which has yet been 
studied by the psychologist and the 
moralist. The book gives us at once 
higher and lower notions of *the class 
from which Jane Cameron was taken, 
and is on the whole one of the most 
alae and powerful we lave ever 

appened to light upon. 
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WICKED CAPTAIN WALSHAWE, OF WAULINGQ. 


CHAPTER I. 


FEG O'NEILL PAYS THE CAPTAIN'S DEBTS. 


A vERY odd thing happened to my 
uncle, Mr. Watson, of Haddlestone ; 
and to enable you to understand it, 
I must begin at the beginning. 

In the year 1822, Mr. James Wal- 
shawe, more commonly known as 
Captain Walshawe, died at the age 
of eighty-one years. The Captain in 
his early days, and so long as health 
and strength permitted, was a scamp 
of the active, intriguing soit; and 
spent his days and nights in sowing 
his wild oats, of which he seemed to 
have an inexhaustible stock. The 
harvest of this tillage was plenti- 
fully interspersed with thorns, nettles, 
and thistles, which stung the hus- 
bandman unpleasantly, and did not 
enrich him. 

Captain Walshawe was very well 
known in the neighbourhood of Waul- 
ing, and very generally avoided there. 
A “captain” by courtesy, for he had 
never reached that rank in the army 
list. He had quitted the service in 
1766, at the age of twenty-five ; im- 
mediately previous to which period 
his debts had grown so troublesome, 
that he was induced to extricate 
himself by running away with and 
marrying an heiress. 

Though not so wealthy quite as he 
had imagined, she proved a very 
comfortable investment for what re- 
mained of his shattered affections ; 
and he lived and enjoyed himself very 
much in his old way, upon her in- 
come, getting into no end of scrapes 
and scandals, and a good deal of 
debt and money trouble. 

When he married his wife, he was 
quartered in Ireland, at Clonmel, 
where was a nunnery, in which, as 
pensioner, resided Miss O'Neill, or 
as she was called in the country, Peg 
O’Neill—the heiress of whom I have 
spoken. 

Her situation was the only ingre- 
dient of romance in the affair, for 
the young lady was decidedly plain, 
though good-humoured looking, with 
that style of features whichis termed 
potato ; and in figure she was a little 
too plump, and rather short. But 


she was impressible ; and the hand- 
some young English Lieutenant was 
too much for her monastic tendencies, 
and she eloped. 

In England there are traditions of 
Irish fortune-hunters, and in Ireland 
of English. The fact is, it was the 
vagrant class of each country that 
chiefly visited the other in old times ; 
and a handsome vagabond, whether 
at home or abroad, I suppose, made 
the most of his face, which was also 
his fortune. 

At all events, he carried off the 
fair one from the sanctuary ; and for 
some sufficient reason, I suppose, 
they took up their abode at Wauling, 
in Lancashire. 

Here the gallant captain amused 
himself after his fashion, sometimes 
running up, of course on business, to 
London. I believe few wives have 
ever cried more in a given time than 
did that poor, dumpy, potato-faced 
heiress, who got over the nunnery 
garden wall, and jumped into the 
handsome Captain’s arms, for love. 

He spent her income, frightened 
her out of her wits with oaths and 
threats, and broke her heart. 

Latterly she shut herself up pretty 
nearly altogether in her room. She 
had an old, rather grim, Irish ser- 
vant-woman in attendance upon her. 
This domestic was tall, lean, and 
religions, and the Captain knew 
instinctively she hated him; and 
he hated her in return, and often 
threatened to put her out of the 
house, and sometimes even to kick her 
out of the window. And whenever 
a wet day confined him to the house, 
or the stable, and he grew tired of 
smoking, he would begin to swear 
and curse at her for a dzddled old mis- 
chief-maker, that could never be easy, 
and was always troubling the house 
with her cursed stories, and soforth. 

But years passed away, and old 
Molly Doyle remained still in her 
original position. Perhaps he thought 
that there must be somebody there, 
and that he was not, after all, very 
likely to change for the better. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BLESSED CANDLE. 


HE tolerated another intrusion, too, 
and thought himself a paragon of 
patience and easy good-nature for so 
doing. A Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, in a long black frock, witha 
low standing collar, and alittle white 
muslin fillet round his neck—tall, 
sallow, with blue chin, and dark 
steady eyes—used to glide up and 
down the stairs, and through the pas- 
sages; and the Captain sometimes 
met him in one place and sometimes 
in another. But by a caprice inci- 
dent to such tempers he treated this 
cleric exceptionally, and even with a 
surly sort of courtesy, though he 
grumbled about his visits behind his 
back. 

_ I do not know that he had a great 
deal of moral courage, and the eccle- 
siastic looked severe and_ self-pos- 
sessed ; and somehow he thought he 
had no good opinion of him, and if 
a natural occasion were offered, might 
gay extremely unpleasant things, and 
hard to be answered. 

. Well the time came at last, when 
poor Peg O’Neill—in an evil hour 
Mrs. James Walshawe—must cry, 
and quake, and pray her last. The 
doctor came from Penlynden, and was 
just as vague as usual, but more 
gloomy, and for about a week came 
and went oftener. The cleric in the 
long black frock was also daily there. 
And at last came that last sacrament 
in the gates of death, when the sin- 
ner is traversing those dread steps 
that never can be retraced ; when the 
face is turned for ever from life, and 
we see a receding shape, and hear a 
voice already irrevocably in the land 
of spirits. | 

So the poor lady died ; and some 
people said the Captain “felt it very 
much.” I don’t think he did. But 
he was not very well just then, and 
looked the part of mourner and peni- 
tent to admiration—being seedy and 
sick. He drank a great deal of brandy 
and water that night, and called in 
Farmer Dobbs, for want of better 
company, to drink with him ; and told 
‘him all his grievances, and how happy 
he and “the poor lady up-stairs” 
might have been, had it not been for 
ljars, and pick-thanks, and tale-bear- 


ers, and the like, who came between 
them—meaning Molly Doyle—whom, 
as he waxed eloquent over his liquor, 
he came at last to curse and rail at by 
name, with more than his accustomed 
freedom. And he described his own 
natural character and amiability in 
such moving terms, that he wept 
maudlin tears of sensibility over 
his theme; and when Dobbs was 
gone, drank some more grog, and 
took to railing and cursing again by 
himself; and then mounted the stairs 
unsteadily, to see ‘‘what the devil 
Doyle and the other old witches 
were about in poor Peg’s room.” 

When he pushed open the door, he 
found some ale ipeen crones, chiefly 
Irish, from .the neighbouring town of 
Hackleton, sitting over tea and snuff, 
éc., With candles lighted round the 
corpse, which was arrayed in a 
strangely cut robe of brown serge. 
She had secretly belonged to some 
order—I think the Carmelite, but I 
am not certain—and wore the habit 
in her coffin. 

“What the d—— are you doing 
with my wife?” cried the Captain, 
rather thickly. ‘“ How dare you dress 
her up in this —— trumpery, you— 
you cheating old witch ; and what’s 
that candle doing in her hand ?” 

I think he was a little startled, for 
the spectacle was grisly enough. The 
dead lady was arrayed in this strange 
brown robe, and in her rigid fingers, . 
as in a socket, with the large wooden 
beads and cross wound round it, 
burned a wax candle, shedding its 
white light over the sharp features 
of the corpse. Moll Doyle was not 
to be put down by the Captain, whom 
she hated, and accordingly, in her 
phrase, ‘‘he got as good as he gave.” 
And the Captain’s wrath waxed fiercer, 
and he chucked the wax taper from 
the dead hand, and was on the point 
of flinging it at the old serving- 
woman’s head. 

“The holy candle, you sinner!” 
cried she. 

“T’ve a mind to make you eat it, 
you beast,” cried the Captain. 

But I think he had not known he- 
fore what it was, for he subsided a 
little sulkily, and he stuffed his hand 
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with the candle cute extinct by this 
time) into his pocket, and said he— 

“You know devilish well you had 
no Business going on with y-y-your 
d—— witvh-craft about my poor wife, 
without my leave—you do—and you'll 
please to take off that d—— brown 
ear and get her decently into 

er coffin, and I'll pitch your devil’s 
waxlight into the sink.” 

And the Captain stalked out of the 
room. 

** An’ now her poor sowl’s in prison, 
you wretch, be the mains o’ ye; an’ 
may yer own be shut into the wick o’ 
that same candle, till it’s burned out, 
ye savage.” 

“Td have you ducked for a witch, 
for two-pence,” roared the Captain 
up the staircase, with his hand on the 
banisters, standing on thelobby. But 
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the coor of the chamber of death clap- 
ped angrily, and he went down to the 
parlour, where he examined the holy 
candle for a while, with a tipsy gra- 
vity, and then with something of that 
reverential feeling for the symbolic, 
which is not uncommon in rakes and 
scamps, he thoughtfully locked it u 
in a press, where were accumulated all 
sorts of obsolete rubbish—soiled packs 
of cards, disused tobacco-pipes, broken 
powder-flasks, his military sword, and 
a dusky bundle of the ‘‘ Flash Song- 
ster,’ and other questionable litera- 
ture. 

He did not trouble the dead lady’s 
room any more. Being a volatile 
man it is probable that more cheerful 
plans and occupations began to enter- 
tain his fancy. ." 


CHAPTER III. 


MY UNCLE WATSON VISITS WAULING. 


So the poor lady was buried decent- 
ly, and Captain Walshawe reigned 
alone for many years at Wauling. 
He was too shrewd and too expe- 
rienced by this time to run violently 
down the steep hill that leads to ruin. 
Sothere was a method in his madness; 
and after a widowed career of more 
than forty years, he, too, died at last 
with some guineas in his purse. 

Forty years and upwards is a great 
edax rerum, and a wonderful chemi- 
cal power. It acted forcibly upon 
‘the gay Captain Walshawe. Gout 
supervened, and was no more condu- 
cive to temper than to enjoyment, and 
made his elegant hands lumpy at all 
the small joints, and turned them 
slowly into crippled claws. He grew 
stout when his exercise was interfered 
with, and ultimately almost corpulent. 
He suffered from what Mr. Holloway 
calls ‘‘ bad legs,’ and was wheeled 
about in a great leathern-backed chair, 
and his infirmities went on accumu- 
lating with his years. 

I am sorry to say, I never heard 
that he repented, or turned his 
thouglits seriously to the future. On 
the contrary, his talk grew fouler, 
and his fun ran upon his favourite 
sins, and his temper waxed more 
truculent. But he did not sink into 
dotage. Considering his bodily infir- 
mities, his energies and his maligni- 
ties, which were many and active, 


were marvellously little abated by 
time. So he went on to the close. 
When his temper was stirred, he 
cursed and swore in a way that made 
decent people tremble. It was a 
word and a blow with him ; the lat- 
ter, luckily, not very sure now. But 
he would seize his crutch and make 
a swoop or a pound at the offender,’ 
or shy his medicine-bottle, or his’ 


tumbler, at his head. 


It was a peculiarity of Captain 
Walshawe that he, by this time, 
hated nearly everybody. My uncle, 
Mr. Watson, of Haddlestone, was 
cousin to the Captain, and his heir- 
at-law. But my uncle had lent him 
money on mortgage of his estates, 
and there had been a treaty to sell, 
and terms and a price were agreed 
upon, in “articles” which the lawyers 
said were still in force. 

I think the ill-conditioned Captain 
bore him a grudge for being richer 
than he, and would have liked to do 
him an ill turn. But it did not lie in 
his way ; at least while he was liv- 
ing. : 
My Uncle Watson was a Methodist, 
and what they call a “ class-leader ;” 
and, on the whole, a very good man. 
He was now near fifty—grave, as 
beseemed his profession— somewhat 
dry—and a little severe, perhaps— 
but a just man. 3 

A letter from the Penlynden doc- 
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tor reached him at Haddlestone, 
announcing the death of tie wicked 
old Captain; and suggesting his 
attendance at the funeral, and the 
expediency of his being on the spot 
to look after things at Wauling. 
The reasonableness of this striking 
my good uncle, he made his journey 
to the old house in Lancashire incon- 
tinently, and reached in time for the 
funeral. 
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My Uncle, whose traditions of the 
Captain were derived from his mother, 
who remembered him in his slim, 
handsome youth—in shorts, cocked- 
hat and lace, was amazed at the bulk 
of the coftin which contained his mnor- 
tal remains ; but the lid being already 
screwed down, he did notsee the face 
of the bloated old sinner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE PARLOUR, 


Wuart I relate, I had from the lips 
of my Uncle, who wasa truthful man, 
and not prone to fancies. 

The day turning out awfully rainy 
and tempestuous, he persuaded the 
doctor and the attorney to remain 
for the night at Wauling. 

There was no will—the attorney 
was sure of that ; for the Captain’s 
enmities were perpetually shifting, 
and he could never quite make up 
his mind, as to how best to give effect 
to a malignity whose direction was 
being constantly modified. He had 
had instructions for drawing a will a 
dozen times over. But the process 
had always been arrested by the in- 
tending testator. 

Search being made, no will was 
found. The papers, indeed were all 
right, with one important exception, 
the leases were nowhere to be seen. 
There were special circumstances con- 
nected with several of the principal 
tenancies on the estate-—unnecessary 
here to detail—which rendered the 
loss of these documents one of very 
sérious moment, and even of very 
obvious danger. 

My Uncle, therefore, searched stren- 
uously. The attorney was at his 
elbow, and tne doctor helped with a 
suggestion now and then. The old 
serving-man seemed an honest deaf 
creature, and really knew nothing. 

My Uncle Watson was very much 
perturbed. He fancied—but this pos- 
sibly was only fancy—that he had 
detected for a moment a queer look 
in the attorney’s face ; and from that 
instant it became fixed in his mind 
that he knew all about the leases. 
Mr. Watson expounded that evening 
in the parlour to the doctor, the 
attorney, and the deaf servant. 
Ananias and Sapphira figured in the 


foreground ; and the awful nature of 
fraud and theft, or tampering in any- 
wise with the plain rule of honesty 
in matters pertaining to estates, Wc., 
were pointedly dwelt upon ; and then 
came a long and strenuous prayer, in 
which he entreated with fervour and 
aplomb that the hard heart of the 
sinner who had abstracted the leases 
might be softened or broken in such 
a way as to lead to their restitution ; 
or that, if he continued reserved and 
contumacious, it might at least be 
the will of Heaven to bring lim to 
ae justice and. the documents to 
ight. The fact is, that he was pray- 
ing all this time at the attorney. 

hen these religious exercises were 
over, the visiters retired to their 
rooms, and my Uncle Watson wrote 
two or three pressing letters by the 
fire. When his task was done, it had 
grown late ; the candles were flaring 
in their sockets, and all in bed, and, T 
suppose, asleep, but he. 

The fire was nearly out, he chilly, 
and the flame of the candles throb- 
bing strangely in their sockets shed 
alternate vlare and shadow round the 
old wainscoted room and its quaint 
furniture. Outside were the wild 
thunder and piping of the storm ; and 
the rattling of distant windows 
sounded through the passages, and 
down the stairs, like angry people 
astir in the house. 

My Uncle Watson belonged to a 
sect who by no means reject the su- 
pernatural, and whose founder, on 
the contrary, has sanctioned ghosts 
in the most emphatic way. He was 
glad therefore to remember, that in 

rosecuting his search that day, he 
ad seen some six inches of wax 
candle in the press in the parlour ; 
for he had no fancy to be overtaken 
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by darkness in his present situation. 
He had no time to lose; and taking 
the bunch of keys—of which he was 
now master—he soon fitted the lock, 
and secured the candle—a treasure in 
his circumstances ; and tighting it, he 
stuffed it into the socket of one of 
the expiring candles, and extinguish- 
ing the other, he looked round the 
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room in the steady light reassured. 
At the same moment, an unusually 
violent gust of the storm blew a 
handful of gravel against the parlour 
window, with a sharp rattle that 
startled him in the midst of the roar 
and hubbub; and the flame of the 
candle itself was agitated by the air. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BED-CHAMBER. 


My Uncle walked up to bed, guarding 
his candle with his hand, for the 
lobby windows were rattling furious- 
ly, and he disliked the idea of being 
left in the dark more than ever. 

His bedroom was comfortable, 
though old-fashioned. He shut and 
bolted the door. There was a tall 
looking-glass opposite the foot of his 
four-poster, on the dressing-tab!e be- 
tween the windows. He tried to 
make the curtains meet, but they 
would not draw; and like many a 
gentleman in a like perplexity, he did 
not possess a pin, nor was there one 
ir the huge pincushion beneath the 
glass. 

He turned the face of the mirror 
away therefore, so that its back was 
presented to the bed, pulled the cur- 
tains together, and placed a chair 
against them, to prevent their falling 
open again. There was a good fire, 
and a reinforcement of round coal and 
wood inside the fender. So he piled 
it up to ensure a cheerful blaze 
through the night, and placing a little 
black mahogany table, with the legs 
of a Satyr, beside the bed, and his 
candle upon it, he got between the 
sheets, and laid his red night-capped 
head upon his pillow, and disposed 
himself to sleep. 

The first thing that made him un- 
comfortable was a sound at the foot 
of his bed, quite distinct in a mo- 
mentary lull-of the storm. It was 
only the gentle rustle and rush of the 
curtains, which fell open again; and 
as his eyes opened, he saw them re- 
suming their perpendicular depend- 
ence, and sat up in his bed almost 
expecting to see something uncanny 
in the aperture. 

There was nothing, however, but 
the dressing-table, and other dark 
furniture, and the window-curtains 


faintly undulating in the violence of 
the storm. He did not care to get 
up, therefore—the fire being bright 
and cheery—to replace the curtains 
by a chair, in the position in which 
he had left them, anticipating pos- 
sibly a new recurrence of the relapse 
which had startled him from his in- 
cipient doze. 

So he got to sleep in a little while 
again, but he was disturbed by a 
sound, as he fancied, at the table on 
which stood the candle. He could 
not say what it was, only that he 
wakened with a start, and lying goin 
some amaze, he did distinctly hear a 
sound which startled him a good deal, 
though there was nothing necessar- 
ily supernatural in it. He described 
it as resembling what would occur 
if you fancied a thinnish table-leaf, 
with a convex warp in it, depressed 
the reverse way, and suddenly with 
a spring recovering its natural convex- 
ity. It was a loud, sudden thump, 
which made the heavy candlestick 
jump, and there was an end, except 
that my uncle did not get again into 
a doze for ten minutes at least. 

The next time he awoke, it was in 
that odd, serene way that sometimes 
occurs. We open our eyes, we know 
not why, quite placidly, and are on 
the instant wide awake. He had had 
a nap of some duration this time, for 
his candle-flame was fluttering and 
flaring, 2m arteculo, in the silver 
socket. But the fire was still bright 
and cheery ; so he popped the extin- 
guisher on the socket, and almost at 
the same time there came a tap at 
his door, and a sort of crescendo 
“hush-sh-sh!” Once more my Uncle 
was sitting up, scared and perturbed, 
in his bed. He recollected, however 
that he had bolted his door; and 
such inveterate materialists are we 
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in the midst of our spiritualism, that 
this reassured him, and he breathed 
a deep sigh, and began to grow tran- 
quil. But after a rest of a minute or 
two, there came a louder and sharper 
knock at his door ; sothat instinctively 
he called out, “ Who’s there?” in a 
loud, stern key. There was no sort of 
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response, however. The nervous effect 
of the start subsided; and I think 
my uncle must have remembered how 
constantly, especially on a stormy. 
night, these creaks or cracks whic 

simulate all manner of goblin noises, 
make themselves naturally audible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE EXTINGUISHER I8 LIFTED. 


AFTER a while, then, he lay down 
with his back turned toward that 
side of the bed at which was the 
door, and his face toward the table on 
which stood the massive old candle- 
stick capped with its extinyuisher, 
and in that position he closed his eyes. 
But sleep would not revisit them. 
All kinds of queer fancies began to 
trouble him—some of them I remem- 


er. 
- He felt the point of a finger, he 
averred, pressed most distinctly on the 
tip of his great toe, as if a living hand 
were between his sheets, and making 
a sort of signal of attention or silence. 
Then again he felt something as large 
as a rat make a sudden bounce in the 
middle of his bolster, just under his 
head. Then 4 voice said “oh!” very 
gently, close at the back of his head. 
All these things he felt certain of, and 
yet investigation led to nothing. He 
felt odd little cramps stealing now and 
then about him ; and then, on a sud- 
den, the middle finger of his right 
hand was plucked backwards, with a 
light playful jerk that frightened him 
awfully. 

Meanwhile the storm kept singing, 
and howling, and ha-ha-hooing hoarse- 
ly among the limbs of the old trees 
and the chimney-pots; and my Uncle 
Watson, although he prayed and me- 
ditated as was his wont when he lay 
awake, felt his heart throb excitedly, 
and sometimes thought he was beset 
with evil spirits, and at others that he 
was in the early stage of a fever. 

He resolutely kept his eyes closed, 
however, and, like St. Paul’s ship- 
wrecked companions, wished for the 
day. At last another little doze 
seems to have stolen upon his senses, 
for he awoke quietly and completely 
as before—opening his eyes all at 
once, and seeing everything as if he 
had not slept for a moment. 


The fire was still blazing redly— 
nothing uncertain in the light—the 
massive silver candlestick, topped with 
its tall extinguisher, stood on thecentre 
of the black mahogany table as before ; 
and, looking by what seemed a sort 
accident to the apex of this, he be- 
held something which made him 
quite misdoubt the evidence of his 
eyes. | 

He saw the extinguisher lifted by 
a tiny hand, from beneath, and a 
small human face, no bigger than a 
thumb-nail, with nicely proportioned 
features peep from beneath it. In 
this Lilliputian countenance was such 
a ghastly consternation as horrified 
my Uncle unspeakably. Out came a 
little foot then and there, and a pair 
of wee legs, in short silk stockings 
and buckled shoes, then the rest of 
the figure; and, with the arms hold- 
ing about the socket, the little legs 
stretched and _ stretched, hangin 
about the stem of the candlestick til 
the feet reached the base, and so 
down the Satyr-like leg of the table, 
till they reached the floor, extending 
elastically, and strangely enlarging in 
all proportions as they approached the 
ground, where the feet and buckles 
were those ofa well-shaped, full-grown 
man, and the figure tapering upward 
until it dwindled to its original fairy 
dimensions at the top, like an object 
seen in some strangely curved mirror. 

Standing upon the floor he expand- 
ed, my amazed uncle could not tell how. 
into his proper proportions ; and stood 
pretty nearly in profile at the bed 
side, a handsome and elegantly shaped 
young man, in a by-gone. military 
costume, with a small laced three- 
cocked hat and plume on his head, 
but looking like a man going to be 
hanged—in unspeakable despair. 

He stepped lightly to the hearth, 
and turned for a few seconds very 
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bed and the mantel-piece, and he saw 
the hilt ot his rapier glittering in the 
fire-light ; and then walking across 
the room he placed himself at the 
dressing-table, visible through the 
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divided curtains at the foot of the 
bed. The fire was blazing still so 


brightly that my uncle saw him as 


distinctly as if half-a-dozen candles 


were burning. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE VISITATION CULMINATES. 


THe looking-glass was . an _ old- 
fashioned piece of furniture, and had 
a drawer beneath it: My Uncle had 
searched it carefully for the papers in 
the day-time; but the silent figure 
pulled the drawer quite out, pressed a 
spring at the side, disclosing a false 
receptacle behind it, and from this he 
drew a parcel of papers tied together 
with pink tape. 

All this time my uncle was staring 
at him in a horrified state, neither 
winking nor breathing, and the ap- 
parition had not once given the smail- 
est intimation of consciousness that a 
living person was in the same room. 
But now, for the first time, it turned 
its livid stare full upon my uncle 
with a hateful smile of significance, 
lifting up the little parcel of papers 
between his slender finger and thumb. 
Then he made a long, cunning wink 
at him, and seemed to blow out one 
_ of his cheeks in a burlesque grimace, 

which, but for the horrific circum- 
stances, would have been ludicrous. 
My Uncle could not tell whether this 
was really an intentional distortion 
or only one of those horrid ripples 
and deflections which were constant- 
ly disturbing the proportions of the 
figure, as if it were seen through some 
unequal and perverting medium. 

The figure now approached the bed, 
seeming to grow exhausted and malig- 
nant as it did so. My Uncle's terror 
nearly culminated at this point, for 
he believed it was drawing near him 
with an evil purpose. But it was not 
so ; for the soldier, over whom twenty 
pests seemed to have passed in his 

rief transit to the dressing-table and 
back again, threw himself into a great 
high-backed arm-chair of stuffed lea- 
ther at the far side of the fire, and 
placed his heels on the fender. His 
feet and legs seemed indistinctly to 
swell, and swathings showed them- 


selves round them, and they grew 
into something enormous, and the 
upper figure swayed and shaped it- 
self into corresponding proportions, a 
great mass of corpulence, with a ca- 
daverous and malignant face, and the 
furrows of a great old age, and colour- 
less glassy eyes; and with these 
changes, which came indefinitely but 
rapidly as those of a sunset cloud, 
the fine regimentals faded away, 
and a loose, gray, woollen drapery, 
somehow, was there in its stead ; and 
all seemed to be stained and rotten, 
for swarms of worms seemed creeping 
in and out, while the figure grew 
paler and paler, till my Uncle, who 
liked his pipe, and employed the si- 
mile naturally, said the whole effigy 
grew to the colour of tobacco ashes, 
and the clusters of worms into little 
wriggling knots of sparks such as we 
see running over the residuum of a 
burnt sheet of paper. And so with 
the strong draught caused by the fire, 
and the current of air from the win- 
dow, which was rattling in the storm, 
the feet seemed to be drawn into the 
fire-place, and the whole figure, light 
as ashes, floated away with them, and 
disappeared with a whisk up the ca- 
pacious old chimney. 

It seemed to my Uncle that the fire 
suddenly darkened and the air grew 
icy cold, and there came an awful 
roar and riot of tempest, which shook 
the old house from top to base, and 
sounded like the yelling of a blood- 
thirsty mob on receiving a new and 
long-expected victim. 

Good Uncle Watson used to say, 
“T have been in many situations of 
fear and danger in the course of my 
life, but never did I pray with so 
much agony before or since ; for then, 
as now, it was clear beyond a cavil 
that I had actually beheld the phan- 
tom of an evil spirit.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


Now there are two curious circum- 
stances to be observed in this relation 
of my Uncle’s, who was, as I have 
said, a perfectly veracious man. 

First—The wax candle which he 
took from the press in the parlour 
and burnt at his bedside on that hor- 
rible night was unquestionably, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the old 
deaf servant, who had been fifty years 
at Wauling, that identical piece’ of 
“ holy candle” which had stood in the 
fingers of the poor lady’s corpse, and 
concerning which the old Irish crone, 
long since dead, had delivered the 
curious curse I have mentioned against 
the Captain. 

Secondly—Behind the drawer un- 
der the louking-glass, he did actually 
discover a second but secret drawer, 
in which were concealed the identical 
papers which he had suspected the 
attorney of having made away with. 
There were circumstances, too, after- 
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wards disclosed which convinced my 
Uncle that the old man had deposited 
them there preparatory to burning 
them, which he had nearly made up 
his mind to do. 

Now, a very remarkable ingredient 
in this tale of my Uncle Watson was 
this, that so far as my father, who 
had never seen Captain Walshawe in 
the course of his life, could gather, 
the phantom had exhibited a horrible 


and grotesque, but unmistakable re- 


semblance to that defunct scamp in 
the various stages of his long life. 

Wauling was sold in the year 1837, 
and the old house shortly atter pulled 
down, and a new one built nearer to 
the river. I often wonder whether 
it was rumoured to be haunted, and 
if so what stories were current about 
it. It was a commodious and stanch 
old house, and withal rather hand- 
some; and its demolition was cer- 
tainly suspicious. 
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A DOGGEREL IN A DORMANT-WINDOW. 
(BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAX.) 


HicH ’mong the gray roofs nooked, 
As Chronos in the skies, 

Red chimneys, old and crook’d, 
Like headstones round me rise. 


The chimneys, crook’d and old, 
My neighbours in the air, 
Like gods of dingy gold, 

Bend sadly here and there. 


The cozy crows returnin, 

* To their misty woods below, 
The hill-tops dimly burning 

In the sun’s refracted glow, 


Like purple shadows sailing 
Across the sea-green sky, 

Like far waves hoareely wailing 
Call dimly as they fly. 


My senses, sadly dreaming, 
Just hear and see them fly, 
Like by-gone shadows streaming 
Along pale memory’s sky. 


From the gray tower with ita corbels, 
And its belfry arching fair, 

The mellow curfew warbles 
Its old tune in the air ; 


It sails above me welling, 
Like long soft summer waves, 
Still quiv’ring on and swelling 
Across the village graves. 


Myilattics open flies, 

‘he dewy evening air, 

Fresh from the starry skies, 
Just stirs my silvered hair. 


Come forth, my graceful pipe, 
My halfpenny pipe of clay, 

With Latachia ripe ? 
‘We'll wile the hour away. 


And musical by space, 

Up from the gloaming street 
Float sounds and songs a] 

And random prattle sweet. 


Bold fellows laughing boldly 

With soft-tongued maidens near, 
Old people prating oldly, 

And children’s voices clear. 


And in their faint gradations, 

While changeless stars gleam o’er us, 
T hear three generations 

All tinkling in this chorug, 
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Slides of Fancy’s Lantern. 


The twilight deepens fast, 

My pipe glows like a star, 
Or a distant smithy’s blast, 

Or a lighthouse watching far. 


A lonely man am I, 

In my dormant-window thinking, 
So lowly, and so high 

The dreamy vapour drinking. 


The vapour hangs and dozes, 
And the stars no more I see; 
The opening film discloses 
A loved pale face to me. 


The sad face smiling there, 
The young face as of yore, 

Inexorably fair, 
To speak or change no more, 


The brown hair now is gray, 
Of him you loved, but to— 

Albeit so many years away— 
Your shadow he is true. 


And now my pipe is out, 
I drop it "mong the w 

It served its little bout, 
And quietude succeeds. 


And when my glow is o’er, 
In ashes quenched my fire, 
And its fragrance is no more, 
And spark and smoke expire ; 


O’er me may some one say, 
‘As I, of you to-day, 

Beneath tho nettles al the flowers 
Where lies my worn-out clay ; 


He did in his allotted hours 
What fellows sometimes shirk, 

{n this enormous world of ours, 
His halfpenny worth of work, 
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WuHart a marvellous man must that have been whose death in his 
eighty-first year, takes the nation altogether by surprise, and over- 
whelms it with the noblest sorrow? Other historic names have 
disappeared—full of years and honours—with the gradual decline 
and glory of a summer sunset; the public regrets and sympathies 
which followed them to their graves have had a retrospective and 
semi-historic character. They had outlived their careers, and their 
active lives had long receded into perspective. But here was a man 
of fourscore and upward, with the genial gaiety, the force, and the 
enterprize of early youth; with the industry of laborious manhood, 
and a mind luminous with the experience of nearly sixty years of 
active life! In the midst of the busiest life, of the hardest labour, 
the most vivid enjoyment of his faculties, and in possession of an 
influence absolutely prodigious, this great historic personage has 
disappeared. Never was lamentation more heartfelt and universal 
than that which surrounds his coffin. Half his worth was not 
known until he was taken from us, But it is marvellous, even 
under the reserves and routine of public life, how the personal 
character of the statesman will impress itself, and how surely the 
instinctive sympathies of the nation will detect and accompany 
what is manly, honest, and magnanimous. Already a thousand 
pleasant and good natured stories, which, though we had never 
heard them before, we feel must be true of him, so well was his 
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playful and kindly nature understood, are springing up like flowers 
over his grave. But regret does not express the feeling of the 
nation. There is even more than a sense of bereavement. An 
awful feeling of uncertainty for the future mingles with the na- 
tional sorrow. A great constitutional and patriotic influence, whose 
generous and energetic workings were thoroughly well understood, 
has vanished. All the evil that he neutralized or overawed is still 
among us. It is happy for the country that the Zmes has 
promptly raised its stupendous voice to re-assure the constitutional 
sense, and avert the panic of the public. 

As in Venetian history a few great Doges stand out distinct and 
immortal, so is it in the long catalogue of our Prime Ministers. 
The great office will not make the small man great. His hour of 
importance over, he takes his everlasting place in the catalogue of 
mediocrity, and all about him goes the way of dusty death, and is 
forgotten. How few of our First Ministers are names to conjure by. 
How few are even in the public recollection associated with a de- 
fined character or a single worthy exploit. What is the essential 
difference, as logicians say, that separates the moral and intellectual 
species, to which Lord Palmerston belonged, from the vulgar genus 
of mankind ? The creative faculty—mind in its sublimest exhibition. 
It is the faculty which we term originality, and think little more 
about it ; though we are sometimes, when the great occasion comes, 
delighted by its audacious discoveries, and awed by its vivid 
miracles. The state of a mind which, by its own power, stands 
emancipated without effort from the littleness of precedent and of 
prejudice. Such was Napoleon’s mind—such, under different con- 
ditions, and in a meaner field, was Lord Palmerston’s : towering 
unfathomably above the average level of contemporary intellect, it 
is the property of this practical genius to reach its conclusions 
with the decision, force, and splendour of a thunderbolt. Every 
new stage in society’s progress, like the birth of Hercules, is 
watched by a malignant influence. The powers of darkness beset 
the crisis. The history of human progress is that of stupendous 
exertion averting stupendous calamity. The chief dangers of every 
epoch are few. If the points where the pressure is severest be 
guarded successfully, the battle is won. Lord Palmerston saw the 
twofold perils of his day, and during his long and arduous com- 
mand, has held the field against them. The Constitution is threatened 
at home, behind the old cry of “ Reform.” The liberties of Europe 
planted in France and in Italy are viewed by the absolute monarchies 
of the Continent with a jealousy which would at least, as respects 
Italy, if unawed by external influences, assume the form of active 
machinations. With what a lofty inflexibility he has maintained the 
interests of England, and of humanity upon these vital points, the 
position which he leaves to his successors attests. France, founded 
on the democratic principle of election, on which rested all the 
ancient monarchies of Europe, is the staunch ally of England ; so also 
is Italy ; and notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli’s coquetry with demo- 
cracy, and the certainty that from him or his followers no Reform 
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Bill could any longer meet with effectual resistance, the Manchester 
demagogues have pressed and clamoured in vain for “‘ Reform.” 

To his own fair and manly policy, seconded by his wise appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, may be referred, in great measure, the 
predominance of Palmerston sympathies at the recent elections in 
Ireland. That the temporary physical exhaustion, not decadence, 
following on a laborious Session and a General Election, which pre- 
ceded for some time the acute attack to which he succumbed, has 
been improved by some of his subordinates, to revive in Ireland the 
disastrous stupidity of a policy designed to strengthen the hands, and 
to flatter the ambitions of the Roman Hierarchy, at the moment 
when Fenianism has proved them to be powerless, is one evidence 
of the magnitude of the shock which good government, at this side 
of the water, has sustained by his death. 

That no general collapse of a system so wise, 80 generous, and so 
patriotic, will be tolerated in England, is indicated by the high and 
decided tone of the Zmes, and by the muster-roll of those able men, 
at whose head we place Mr. Lowe, who have recurred to the first 
principles of their party, and taken their stand upon that generous 
Continental policy, and that veneration for the Constitution of 
England; which were the dominant characteristics of the great 
Minister who is gone. | | 

The illustrious Prime Minister had scarcely breathed his last, 
when the two or three organs that remain to Mr. Disraeli’s party 
announced, as the welcome consequence of his death, the dissolution 
of the so-called Palmerstonian party in politics. Good news, indeed, 
were it for the ex-official followers of Mr. Disraeli, who have grown 
gray, and democratic, and pro-Romanist, in their long wait for the 
political degradation of the great constitutional chief, whom the 
country deplores—if, now that his star has set without an eclipse, 
the independent and liberal-minded men who supported his policy, 
because it was constitutional and generous, had no chance left them 
_ but to throw themselves into the arms of a leader whose policy is 

neither. | 

One thing is clear, that, not merely as a commemoration of a 
great political chief, but as a common platform for political organi- 
zation, on which all who reverence the principles of the departed 
Statesman may meet and combine, the formation of a Palmerston 
Club, is a necessity of the hour. 
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BEATRICE. 
A VERSE-DRAMA, IN TWO ACTS, 


Yn Venice, in the Sula del Wuggior Consighio, in the Baral Pulxce, in the series of 
the Boges’ portruits, occurs w blunk spuce foith this inscription :— Bic est locus Marini 
Aulieri, deexpitati pro criminibus.” Yis hulf-brother, Andrea Faliero, suspected but not 
conbicted of contplicity in bis trexson, suffered the confiscation of ull bis lands and 
goods, und x sentence, under pain of death, to remnin foithin the liberties of Venice. Bis 
noble foife died soon xfter, in a conbent: and be, With bis infant daughter, repaired to 
the island of @oreello, fobhere forking in bis bout us x Sisherman, be maintained 
himself to bis benth. Bis daughter Bentrice hubing been, by uw strange adbenture, lost 
to him in ber sixteenth gear, be left none on eurth of bis mame and lineage. 


PALAZZO, ON THE CANALE GRANDE. 
CHORUS. 


. Sap night is o’er the City of the Isles, 
And o’er a palace that amid her glooming 
With a radiant halo smiles, 
While music from its windows booming 
Floats the voice of masque and measure 
Through distant domes and marble piles, 
And hymns the jubilee of youth and pleasure. 


Between the ripple dimly plashing, 

And the dark roof looming high, 
Lost in the funereal sky, 

Like many-coloured jewels flashing, 

Small lamps in loops and rosaries of fire, 
‘Verdant and blood-red, trembling, turning— 
Yellow, blue—in the deep water burning, — 
From dark till dawning 

Set all aglow the wide concave 
And splash and stain the marble and the wave. 


From balconies in air, 
Th’ emblazoned silken awning 
Flows like a lazy sail ; 
- And “arena down there, 
And Masks upon the stair, 
Hear music swelling o’er them like a gale. 


Italian grace and gaiety, 

And silver-bearded policy, 

Princes and soldiers, sage and great, 

The craft and splendour of the state, 
Proud dames, and Adria’s fair daughters, 
The sirens of Venetian waters, 
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Beautiful as summer dreams 

ao in haunted forest glade, 
By silvery streams in leafy gleams, 

Floating through the awful shade. 


The noble palace peopled was right meetly, 

And in its wide saloons the dance went featly, 

And high above the hum 

Swelled the thunder and the hoot 

Of theorbo and of viol, of the hautboy and the flute, 
And the roaring of the drum. 


SCENE. 


4 ROOM IN THE SAME PALAZZO, APART FROM THE MASQUES AND DANCERS. 


iia. Julfo Contarini, leaning against a pillar, looks sadly through 
he window, his arms folded, and his mask in his hand.) 


'Prancesco Cornaro.—Old Andrea Aldini, dead at last ! 


Some pretty portraits and—origi 
Ha, ha! have lost a master. Died this evening 
About sunset. 

Julio.— One old fool less in Venice. 

Francesco.—Nay, he’ll be missed—missed at the Faro-table. 
Ha, ha, ha !—missed at other places too. 

Made all he could of life—neo fool, think J— 
Eat his peach to the stone—ah, ha! 

Julio.— Play out 
The game ! still, where the flowers and music were, 
Linger, in deepening solitude and shadow, 

And see the last lamp out. 


Francesco.— Per Bacco! yes. 
Bravo! Amen, say I! | 

Julio.— The revel o’er, 
Good-bye! Glide out, and home, and come no more— 
Gape under fathoms of oblivion. 


Turn up no more, save for a year or two, 
In young men’s jibing 
Francesco.— Each has his turn. 
Julvo.—The moon is low already: The sky, how clear; 
The stars blink strangely. 
Francesco.— "Twill be sultry weather. 
Julvo.—{Looking to the sky}—Up there’s a mighty allegory. 
Francesco,—Ay, sir, for lovers and astrologers. 
But wherefore here, signor The dancers miss you. 
J ulto.—I miss not them. ae 
TANCESCO.— ome, come, you are no cynic 
Music and tread of dancers in the ear. 
_ Come! This is life. 
Julio.— And life’s a bitter pill. 
Francesco.—Pish !—affectation !—come. It is enchanting. 
Julvo.—Hear—see—wonder—how beautiful it is ! 
The sneering laughter—whispered lust—pastiles— 
And drilled musicians—wax-lights—rustling silkse— 
Better the scent of wild-flowers on the air, 
The tune of nightingales and ring of waves, 
And simple love under the kind cold moon ! 
I’m tire 
Francesco.— And so am I. 
Julio.— Of me—I’m going. 
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Francesco.—What! going ? 
Julio— | Ay, Francesco, cap and mantle ; 


Going. 
Francesco.—To moonlight and—to simple love # 
Julio.—I like to be alone—I choose to think. > 
Francesco.—I could say where—ha! But I must not teaze. 
Julwo.—Ay, amen! To the devil if you please— 

To Pluto, signor, so I go alone. 

Farewell, Francesco. 7 | 
Francesco.— Fare ye well. He’s gone. 
(Exit Julio. 


SCENE. 


THE OPEN SEA NEAR VENICE—JULIO IS SEEN ALONE IN HIS GONDOLA, ROWING SLOWLY. 
CHORUS. 


Here we hover—here we trace 
Contarini’s wondrous grace, 

As across the mirror wid 

Like a phantom of the tide, 
Boat and hero silent glide, 
Sweeping slowly, far from shore, 
Darkest sea with flashing oar— 
In that shadow,in that beam, 
Now behold him like a dréam. 


Dark locks, many a curling fold, 
Such as young Antinous wore, 
Touched with light of misty gold, 
Softly threw their shadows o’er 

A broad low brow with pride o’erfraught— 
Brow like ivory sculptor-wrought 
Into beauteous curves of thought ; 
‘Oval face of Moorish tint, 
Features well-nigh feminine, 
Chiselled with a touch so fine, 

So exquisite in every line ; 
Pencilled eyebrow, dreamy lash, 
Carmine lip, with dark moustache, 
And haughty smile of pearly glint. 


Soft as night, those eyes of his, 
Gloomed with shadows of the abyss ; 
Eyes of darkness, large and deep 

here fires -unfathomed play and sleep— 
Sometimes drowsed in haughty dreams, 
Sometimes flaming cold and wild, 
They with fatal purpose smiled, 
Or darkly glowed with passion’s gleams. 


What their colour, what their light ? 

Canst thou fix the hues of night, 

Or colour of the thunder cloud 

Wherefrom the lightning leaps 4 

Or as the wave beneath the — 

Where midnight blackness broods and sleeps 
Into hidden moonlight dashes, 

Into sudden splendour flashes— 

And swallowed straight in blacker night 
Blinds the gazer’s dazzled sight. 
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SCENE. 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO—MOONLIGHT. 


[The fisherman’s casement, from the rocks and myrtles above, overlooking the water ; the light 
ofa Aah Roane Jrom it; a flight of rude stone steps leads down to the water from the door 
the bui 5 
al si [Julio’s gondola—he ceases rowing, and gazes.} 

Julio.—How pretty this! The waters seek 
So wooingly this bosky creek ; 
How lovingly the moonlight falls 
On leafy cliff and cottage walls ! 
How all its peaks and edges glimmer, 
And all its myrtles softly shimmer ; 
Rear’d of shadows and of light, 
Sweet creation of the night ! 
From the rock’s projecting crest, 
Venturous as a martlet’s nest, 
The cot o’erhangs the water’s breast. 
Nets are clinging on the wall, 
Spars and tackling loosely lie, 
And the patched boat high and dry, 
Gaff and anchor rusted all ; 
O’er the waters softly swelling, 
This thread of light, so pure and shy, 
Seaward slanting from on high, 
Glimmers from a Fisher’s dwelling. 


[The casement opens and Beatrice, expecting her father's return, sings a hymn.J 


Gentle, ye billows, 
Soft blow the wind, 
Watch o’er us, angels, 
Mary, be kind. 


Fishermen followed 

The steps of the Lord ; 
Oft in their fishing boats 
Preached He the word. 


Pray for us, Pietro, 
Pray for us, John, 
Pray for us, Giacomo, 
Zebedee’s son, 


If it be stormy, 
Fear not the sea ; 
Jesus upon it 

Is walking by thee. 


Plumage of sea-birds, 
Drift of the foam, 
White as the angels, 
Pure as their home. 


Holy the water, 
Holy the sea, - 
Blessed in Jordan 
And in Galilee. 


Fear not the wild wind, 
Fear not the sea, 
Christ rules the water, 
And careth for thee. 
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Billows, be gentle, 
Soft blow the wind, 
Watch o’er us, angels, 
Mary, be kind. 
[The voice ceases.] 


Julio.—Sure never voice so wildly sweet 
Did the ear of listener greet ! 


{Sings, answering her.) 


Soft be the billows, 
Gentle the wind, 
Angels watch over thee, 
Mary, be kind. 


(Beatrice comes to the casement, and looks out timidly in the light of the lamp.] 


J ulvo.—By heaven ! she is a pretty creature ; 
hat a charm in every feature ! 

Beatrice.—That is not my father’s boat, 
Nor Leonardo’s voice. 

Julio —{To himself] I vote 
We try a stave, for Cupid’s wings 
Waft music as they fly—she sings ! 

Beatrice —[Singing.| If thou be’st honest 
Stretch to thy oar, 
Give thee good night, friend, _ 
Come here no more. 


[She closes the casement and goes back, the lamp still burning. ] 


Julwo.—Angels and fairest saints of heaven ! 
Elysian dream ! 
Oh ! could I deem 
So beautiful a face, 
So sweet and sad a grace 
To mortal ever given ! 
If I be honest 1—ay, amen ! 
I will be honest, so you come again. 
Pll watch and listen for a glance, 
Or song—and pray to Venus—or to Chance. 
Id count the watches of the long night o’er 
To hear or see thee, wondrous maid, once more. 


(Folde his cloak about him ; and, resting his cheek upon his hand, watches the casement 
JSrom which issues the ray of the lamp, but in vain—she comes not again.] 


(He sings.] 


A siren once her sea-girt home 
With wild notes haunting, 
Her spell upon the wingéd foam 
And breezes chanting, 
By moonlight, as he floated near, 
ith a sweet madness thralled the ear 
Of a lonely Gondolier. 


While he listens, while he dreams 
On billows rocking, 

Sweeter every moment seems 
That Siren’s mocking ; 

Other song will ne’er be dear, 

Or singer, to the heart or ear 

Of that lonely Gondolier. 
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His voice, harmonious, never more 
By marble stair 
Shall, through Venetian windings, soar 
On trembling air. 
On lonely waves, in haunted ear, 
The unreal music, wild and clear, 
Lures that lonely Gondolier. 


Shadowed by that listening isle, 
By her enchanted, 

Her charm and music still beguile 
His senses haunted. 

And if that Spirit, strangely dear, 

Will sing no more, nor yet appear, 

Dies that lonely Gondolier. 


[Listening within, her finger to her lip.) 


Beatrice.—Who can be the Gondolier, 
Whom I see not, only hear ? 
What can he want ? the saucy youth ! 
“ Appear” and “sing,” not I, in truth. 


[4 pause. ] 
His voice was wondrous sweet and clear ! 
[As he tn his boat slowly recedes, Julio sings again.) 


Julio.—A siren once her sea-girt home 
With wild notes haunting 
Her ge upon the wingéd foam 
And breezes chanting. 
By moonlight, as he floated near, 
ith a sweet madness thralled the ear 
Of a lonely Gondolier. 


[The notes die away in the increasing distance.] 
| [She listens for some time.] 
Beatrice.— And so the foolish dream is done ; 
I’m glad the saucy fellow’s gone. 
[4 pause.) 
Glad, too, he lighted here by night, 


He’ll never find it in daylight. 
Yes, glad—right glad—he’ll come no more. 


(Listens for a longer time.) 

And 80, the foolish dream 78 o’er. 
"Tis very well—it was not meet. 
[Another pause, as she listens vainly. She sighs.) 
And the song was wondrous sweet ! 
{Opens the casement and looks out. A pause,] 
Quite gone—I’m glad—it was too bold. 

(Pause.] 


And yet the song was passing sweet ! 
Thou tuneful Gondolier! whom sight 
Of mine shall ne’er behold ; 

For thy sweet song—good night ! 


[She closes the casement.] 
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” SCENE. 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO—SUNSET. THE FISHERMAN’S DWELLING AS BEFORE. 
’ (Beatrice in the casement, pensive, leaning on her hand.) 
CHORUS. 


Sits she there with sea-gray eyes 
Gazing o’er the sea, 

In sunset dreams, beneath the skies 
That dream-like transient be. 

And floats there in the fading light 

A tender thought of yesternight, 

And with the cold air steals along 

A phantom echo of that son 

From the region ghostly high, 

From the land of memory, 

Where all things live that seem to die? 


Slowly shifting into rest, | 
Like the vapours of the west, 
In many a hue and fold 

Moves her saddened reverie 
‘Whose moods may thus be told. 


THE REVERIE OF BEATRICE, 


The sinking sun askance 

Spreads a dull glare 

Through evening air 

And all things in a happy trance, 
The water and the city stand. 

Like an enchanted sea and land ; 
The sea-breeze wakens clear and coid 
Over the azure wide, 

Before whose breath in threads of gold 
The ruddy ripples glide, 

And chasing break and mingle ; 
While clear as bells, 

Each wavelet tells 

O’er the stones on the hollow shingle. 


The rising of winds and the fall of the waves ! 
I love the music of shingle and caves— 

The billows that travel so far to die 

In foam on the loved shore where they lie. 


I lean my cold cheek on my hand, 
And as a child with open eyes, 
Listens in a dim surprise 
To some story 
Of grief and glory 
It cannot understand ; 
So, like that child 
To meanings of a music wild 
I listen in a rapture lonely, 
Not understanding, listening only— 
To a story not for me ; 
And let my fancies come and go, 
And fall and flow 
With the eternal sea. 
{The gondola of Julio Contarini ts seen approaching. It glides into the wooded creek, 
He is disguised ag a minstrel; and, standing in the boat, lifts his cap.] 
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Julio.—Donna, in that casement high, 
Wilt thou brook my minstrelsy ; 
Shall I sing—or, may I try ? 
Beatrice—And what art thou ? 
Julio.— A Gondolier, 
Who can make music if thou’lt hear; 
A wandering minstrel, who will sing, 
For a baiocco, anything. 
Beatrice.—_{Aside.| Tis he. It is that voice so clear. 
Aloud.| If my father find thee here, 
tranger, it will cost thee dear. 
Julio.—What guerdon can I pay too dear 
For the chance of being here, 
Such as thou art being near 4 
sadclaala Pll hear him sing—I’m surely right— 
Twas he who sang on yesternight ! 
[Aloud.] Here’s a baiocco—so—let’s hear 
A song about a gondolier 
And a sea-nymph singing near. 
Have you none such ? 


[From the window she throws the coin, which he receiving, pierces with a blow of 
his dagger-point, and kissing it, attaches it to a golden chain that he draws from 
under his tabarro, and replaces next his heart. Beatrice laughs.] 


Julio.—{Aloud.| Thy laughter, like the summer wind, 
With careless rapture throwing 
The modest roses up and down, 
New ruffled beauties blowing 
Over, sweetly here and there, 
With sudden wildness fills the air! 
Laugh on, laugh on, 
tod ye an ! : : fan 
é. er laughing sweeter is than singing— 
How cheerily it thrills ! 
unning music in its rills— 
What a sparkle and a ringing! 
Beatrice.— Tis to see a coin so vile 
Hung upon a golden chain, 
Within a tabard to remain, 
Like a relic or an order ! 
Could Paliaccio aught absurder ? 


[She laughs again.) 


Julw.—{Sings.] The guerdon he has gained, 
Beat), by her so laughingly, 
To him a talisman from high ! 
Worshipped with a kiss and sigh, 
By her is yet disdained. 


The folly she disdained, 

Tf yet a folly, is a sign 

Of a madness half divine— 

Thine the cause, the madness mine ! 
And yet it is disdained. 


The folly she disdained! 

Oh ! like the heart he laid it to, 

The homely coin is metal true, 

And like his heart is wounded through, 
And like his heart is chained. 
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Beatrice.—Signor, thou art no Gondolier— 
No golden chains such people wear— 
Oh! why didst thou come here ? 
Julvo.—As a spirit cannot sleep, 
Cannot stay, but from the deep 
Rises at a spell. 
So, enchantress ! here am I. 
Beatrice.—Ay, here thou art, but why— 
d who ? 
Julio.— Who ? it matters not to tell. 
And why !—’Tis loving thee so well ! 
Beatrice.—In an old ballad I have read 
What flatteries a gallant said 
_ And turned a maiden’s foolish head. 
Julio.—If thou knew’st in my strange wooing, 
In this voyage of my love, 
How near I sail to my undoing, 
By my Guardian Saint above! 
I swear thou wouldst believe my love. 
Beatrice.— Art thou then that Gondolier 
Who last night was singing here ; 
Tell me ere we part 4 
Julio.—I am, indeed, that Gondolier, 
And thou—that fatal siren art. 


CHORUS. 


And so the self-same way, 

From day to day ; 

Sometimes in blithesome morn, 

Sometimes by twilight lorn, 

Or when the red sun braves 
Westward the blazing sea, 

Floating on a sky of waves— 

Or in night’s lonely noon, 

When wide in starlight quivers the lagoon— 

He, like a vision, came and went, 

Or as sweet music rises, and is spent. 


SCENE. 


THE SAME ON THE NEXT EVENING—JULIO AND BEATRICE CONVERSING AS BEFORE. 


Julio.—When other eye save thine is near 
It were not safe I should be here— 
The danger is not now for me 
But present, dear one, is for thee. 


And does thy father, all the year, 
He and thy mother still live here ? 
Beatrwe.—My mother’s dead— 
Oh! is she dead ? 
What has my careless folly said ! 
I would not stir one grief in thee 
For all the treasures on the sea. 
Beatrice.—Not grief, but joy for evermore, 
That she to death is wed. 
We say they die who go before, 
Tis we who stay are dead. 
The earth her mouldering image shrouds, 
But robed above the golden clouds, 
She lifts adoring hands and eyes 
To God all glorious, good, and wise ; 
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And with the angels white and high 
She walks the flooring of the sky— 
With crown of light, 

In robe of white, 


-Where rolls the chant of victory. 


CHORUS. 


Visits made in mystery, 
Suddenness and secrecy, 

For he knew his father’s pride 
Ere Beatrice should be his bride, 


‘Would lay her dead beneath the tide. 


He knew what she knew not, the story 
Of her lineage and its fall— _. 

Of Faliero’s ancient glory— 

Of the treason and the pall. 


Little to her dared he tell, 

But she came to like him well ; 
And from her rocky citadel, 
Above the waters’ sway and swell, 
To him she would the simple lore 
Of all her pretty life run o'er. 


SCENE. 


THE SAME, BY MOONLIGHT; SOME NIGHTS LATER. 


(Beatrice relating to Julio how with her father and Leonardo she sailed in the fishing- 


boat to visit the convent where her mother is buried.) 


Beatrice.—They lifted me down from the giddy plank 


Into the boat that rose and sank ; 

The eager sails that rattle and slap 

With thundering flap, 

At a turn of the tiller filled at last, 

And stooped the mast 

As the wet rope raced through the mooring-ring. 
On the mad waves the boat was free ; 
And like a wild-bird on the wing, 

With sudden dive and soaring swing, 

Still bending with the breeze away, 

Away she goes on the laughing sea, 

>Mong waves and romping wind and spray. 


Away the dancing island goes, 

The sleeping headland dipt and rose. 
The billows that wild creatures be 
Of the hearty and wondrous sea, 

In sport and power 

Welcome the boat with snort and plash 
And riotous dash, 

And hail of foamy shower. 

High, spring high ! 

Surge in your roaring glee. 

Fly, foam, fly ! 

And whirling mist of the sea! 


The gusty wind be-stunned my ear, 

And drenched with pelting brine my hair ; 
Delightfal were to me | 

The frown and the flash of the billows free 
And the smell of the breezy sea ! 
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Laughing with tremulous fear and delight ; 
Salt on my cheek, and salt on my lips ; 
With the watery grip of my finger-tips 

I held the dripping gunwale tight. 


When on the shore she furled her wing 
How beautiful was everything ! 

Upon the mountain, sun and shade 

A splendour drowned in darkness made, 
Purple and gold, all blurred and barred ; 
And peeping wild-flowers’ tiny sheen, 
Blue, argent, crimson, round were starred, 
Like fairy fires beneath the green ; 

Oh! sweet was all I saw to me, 

And all I heard an ecstasy ! 


The winsome wind in all its moods, 
The warble and the coo of woods, 
The darkened sward and fragrant air, 
The mossy vault, the dripping well, 
Whose darksome drops in music fell 
Like gliding beads of murmured prayer. 
Where cypresses and long grass wave, 
A young Nun took me by the hand, 
And passing many a grave, 

With a sad sweetness gently said, 

“ Here, little girl, thy mother’s laid ; 
Oh, sister, pray that I 


As well may live, as happy die.” 


She looked on the grave with a gentle sigh— 
I often think she wished to die ; : 
And for these words so kind and sweet 

I could have kneeled and kissed her feet. 

She was so young and I a child, 

I felt she clung to me ; 

Sad was her face, and never smiled, 

Yet smiling seemed to be. 

It was, I think, an angel near, 

Whom we could neither see nor hear, 

That looked on her with a smile so bright 

As glorified her in its light. 


And oft when pale the evening skies, 
And fading hues and outlines swim, 
When stars are soft, and waves grow dim, 
That pretty lady’s deep gray eyes 

In twilight hours before me rise. 


While homeward sailed our boat before 
The sweet air blowing from the shore, 
I silent gazed the gunwale o’er 

On all that glided from my view, 

The darkening trees and gables gray, | 
As our boat swept moaning through 
The waters of the bay. 


And like a voice of other years 
Returning in a dream, 7 
So far, so sweet, and sad, it fell 
And moving, why I could not tell, 
With its mysterious harmonies, 
And unremembered memories, 
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The fountain of my tears ; 

From the gray belfry o’er the trees 
Glided down the summer breeze, 
The clear note of the bell. 


CHORUS. 


And when the low farewell was spoken, 
And when her light was gone, 

And when the spell and dream were broken, 
And sea and sky were lone, 

Looking ’twixt the sea and sky 

With desert gaze and weary sigh, 

With wildered hope, and oe sigh, 
She holds communion with her soul. 
And thus, alone, debated she— 

“A worker of mosaic, he ; 

“Or a carver fine maybe, 

“‘ Of those charmed heads and flowers, 
“Snakes and creatures twined in bowers, 
“That I listen ‘neath for hours. 

** And does he love me as he says, 

“* Or—are his ways like others’ ways? 

* And will my hero come to-morrow— 
“Will he come again ? . 

“Oh! why is love so like a sorrow— 

“* Hope so nearly pain ?” 


All on her hand she laid her head ; 

And with these thoughts her young brain rife, 
Light slumber o’er her little bed 

Winged away her waking care ; 

But quiet days for her were fled ; 

Without him, sea and sky were dead; 

And, before she was aware, 

He grew the music of her life. 
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BEATRICE. 
A VERSE-DRAMA, IN TWO ACTS, 
ACT II, 
CHORUS. 


THE Princess fair, her glory flown, 
Forlorn that lies in state ; 

While her cold temples wear the crown, 
Shows sadly fair and great. 

Her people come, her people go, 
And early pass, and late, 

To look upon the regal woe, 
And vanity of state. 

Beneath the starry tapers, greeted 
By the frozen eyes, 

Where darkly in the coffin sheeted 
The glimmering pallor lies, 

They see the lines of beauty rule, 
Where all its glow is ended, 

Corruption that is beautiful, 
And sadness that is splendid. 

In marble beauty, night and day, 
E’en thus was Venice seen ; 

Thus in the death of spirit lay 
The Adriatic queen. 


Every man uncertain is— 

In no stay doth he dwell, 

But walks through life as he is shown 

By gleams through yawning darkness thrown— 
By lights that fall from paradise, 

And hues that cross from hell. 

Haunted, though he does not see, 

By giants of eternity. 


Can we read his words or ways ? 
Whence he acts, or whereto thinks ? 
A vapour changing as we gaze, 
An utterance of the Sphinx! 
Still the man our udp ens baulks, 
Good is he ? or, is he evil ? 
At his right an Angel walks, 
And at his left a Devil. 


Beside that beauty dead and cold, 

With word of power, and vengeful hand, 
I smite the coffin with my wand. 

As death and sin thou workest there 
Rise up thou living Monster old, 

Reveal thy presence in the air ! 


672 Beatrice. {Dec, 
SCENE. 


A GORGEOUS CHAMBER IN THE PALAZZO OF NERCGA, OVERLOOKING THE CANAL. 
NERA ALONE, 


CHORUS. 


An icy fear and rapture spread 
Up from my foot-sole to my head ! 
This Wonder is no mortal Leman. 
Spirit of the starry host — 
Lais—Cleopatra’s ghost— 

Saddest Angel—fairest Demon ! 
Lo! All human beauties paling 
In her lonely splendour, wane. 
"Fis some antique dream exhaling 
From the dead Apelles’ brain ! 


Fell beauty !—Love akin to hate. 
Indolent and coy she sate : 

Loose her girdle o’er her hips, 
Luxury in every wile— 

A mystic pain—a loving guile. 

The scarlet scorn of cruel lips, 

The pearly danger of her smile— 
Her downward smile and glance oblique, 
Evil—yet Madonna-like ! 

Her girlish bosom’s wooing swell 
Her cheek’s shy dimple, like the play 
Of waters darkling in a well, 

Lure not a lover but a prey. 

In all her lithe limbs’ modulations, 
In the proud fulness of her throat, 
In all her throbbing undulations, 
The sorceries of beauty float. 


Light at every stir up-throwing, 

At every stir new marvels showing, 
With enamelled pictures glowing, 
Diamond-set, and golden-chased, 
Heroes of Venetian sto 

In loose chains of linked medallions 
Loop the lithe round of her waist. 
Riches floated here, in galleons, 
China silk, and webs of gold, 
Round her throw an orient glory. 
Green and crimson jewels burning 
Glare and vanish at each turning, 
Flash and vanish in each fold ; 

As the fiery eyes of snakes 

Glide through nooks of flowery brakes, 
Glare and vanish in each fold. 


She was a deep thought of the Muse, 
Whom canvas, marble, words refuse : 
Striving what she was to tell. 

Is but a yearning and farewell— 
And so—mute as it rose, 

The vision, brief and broken, 

With me to darkness goes 
Unspoken. 
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But softly as an Oriel saint 
Shadowed on a holy floor, 

On memory that thrill and taint, 
Will smile and burn for evermore. 


Who enters? Lo! 


Passing phantom-like the door 

A silent Monk stands on the floor. 

Is he anchorite or devil ? 

High and gaunt this form of evil, 
Gliding noiselessly, has sought her, 
As a shadow on the water. 
Marble-like beneath his cowl 

Gleams the curve of his anguine scowl, 
The broad cold eyes that greenly stare, 
And ever seem to search and smile, 
And find in all things something vile. 
Like insult and pollution scare, 

She did not mean to greet him here— 
She rose as people rise in fear. 

He stood there in his garment sooty, 
She stood gleaming in her glory, 

Face to face, like Death and Beauty, 
In a painted allegory. 


[4 pause, during which she gazes on him.) 
Nerwa.—How camest thou here ? 


Spalatro.— Your signoria’s order. 

ercea.—I know thee not. 
Spalatro.— Thou know’st me not. And * 

Lady, thou know’st me well. 

Nerewea.— Who called thee hither ? 
ro 

eraea.— Then thou art— 
Spalatro.— Fra Spalatro. 

ercca.—Hast thou a sign ? 
Spalatro.— Thy ring, signora! Take it. 


erca.—Ha! yes—I’ve heard. Be frank with me—fear nothing. 
Spalatro.—I fear nothing. . 
joe Nor J. Listen. My lover— 
My noble lover—by a base girl cozened ! 
Spalatro.—aAlas! Alas! 
ercea.— By a base huzzy in 
A Fisher’s cot.— 
Spalatro.— Insufferably queer ! 
ercca.—My own-——mine always—for a year and more— 
Mine passionately—till—of late—and now—{She pauses], 
Spalatro.—And now is cooling? Thine—and—some one else’s ? 


What can I do 
Nerwa.— What can’st thou do? Well, sir? 
Spalatro.—A philtre ? 
erced.— 0. 
Spalatro.— Find out who is the rival ? 


ercea.—L know it. 
Spalatro.— By my art inform thee how 
"Twill end 


Nerea.— Come, come. Can thine art do no more ? 
Spalatro.—Many things. 

ercea.— Name them. 
Spalatro.— I would first know, lady, 


What thou requir’st. 
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Nerea.— Why fears’t thou to say all, 
If thou mean’st all? 
Spalatro.— We all are cowards, lady. 
erca.—Cowards ? Thou sayest thou fearest nothing. 
Spalatro.—Nothing—nothing ! never ! so long as I am safe. 
ercca.—Safe—and thy trade ! 
Spalatro.— Safe—because, being wise, 
I am a coward—being coward—safe. 
Neroa.—Go on. 
Spalatro— Oh! not before your ladyship. 
ercea.—Thy life 1s in my hand. 


(Spalatro smiles, and bows very low.] 


Is poison more 
Than witch-craft, villain? Ay, Pve said it—speak. 
Spalatro.—Some people think it surer—that is all. 
ercea.—Go on. 
Spalatro— I follow—rather—step by step. 
ercéa.—Go on. | 
Spalatro.— Nay, not before ou ladyship. 
ercea.—Then, by St. Mark ! thou’lt hold thy peace! Shall I 
Play Tempter to the Fiend, and drop again 
Into his hollow ear his damned suggestion, 
And wring my heart in syllables of terror, 
That thou mayst smile? Gaunt Blasphemy, away ! 
And elsewhere, saint-like, cowl thy murderous head, 
And look like hell, and smile, and smell of death. 
Oh God! why did I call thee here ? 


(Nerosa passes through the curtains to the balcony.] 


Spalatro.— Brava ! 
Ever the same. They’d murder prettily. 
For ws, the danger and the mire of murder ; 
For them, its profit and romance. Is’t so? 
Yea, by my soul! Thow’lt put thy dainty hand to’t, 
Beautiful Cannibal! I know thy kind. 
None of thine airs with me! I seat me here. 
She’ll come back presently, in her right mind ; 
And at my feet, a penitent—henceforth 
Gentle, and as she ought to be, afraid. 


SCENE. 
THE BALCONY—NERCGA ALONE, LEANING OVER IT-—-MOONLIGHT. 


Nercea.—Ah ! ha, ha, ha! Thank God! The air, the moonlight. 
Oh ! cooling floods, pour drowning o’er the fire 
Of my hot glee and my wild heart leaping 
Against this ribbed cage. Away, mie 
To die is better. Stars!—cold eyes of heaven, 
That wake, and look, and wake, and never feel. 
Ig there no pity? Spirits !—angels !—nothing. 
No pity ! Is there duty, truth, or peace ? 
Cares the great God for me, or what I do! 
Is there peace anywhere ? tremendous God ! 
Ig time, from birth to death, an agony ? 
Were I a god, I could not deal in riddles ; 
And with unreal lights and voices scare 
Poor creatures, starless, on a waste benighted. 
The boatman’s daughter !—was it so frightful 1— 
That drowned herself for love. I’ve thought of her 
For many a day. How beautiful she looked ! 


of 
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And God is truth they say. She could not be 
Unhappy and look so like to an Angel ! 

And to my aunt I said, preach as they may, 

Tis well—that girl did right—the girl’s in heaven ! 
My poor aunt at her prayers—good, narrow soul | 
So cold, and /—God makes us differently— 

So reptile-cold some—some of fire—all fire ! 

The fire—the worm—the worm that dieth not— 
The fire—the fire. And I who said she was 

In heav'n ; that she did right—lo! here am I, 
All lost for him! and he all lost to me— 

And here am I, and there the dark sea slee 
Twas in the night she did it. What am I 

She dared it, all alone, poor soul !—from night 
To darker night, so easy, and I dare not. 

How black it looks, remorseless, and I shudder. 
Oh, death ! thou anodyne appalling ! something 
That never can be undone! I’m no more 

The brave girl I once was—a coward grown. 

I that was once so brave ; and if I live, 

She cannot—no, she cannot. Fool! she cannot. 


SCENE. 
THE SAME GORGEOUS CHAMBER IN THE PALAZZO OF NERG@A, OVERLOOKING THE CANAL 


[42 hour later. Fra Spalatro, smiling, his hand on the door at which he stands. Nerea 
pale and seated near a lamp, looking sternly at him.) 
Spalatro.— Now, madam, all is clear. No oracles. 
Each understands the other. It shall be— 
Ay, it shall come to pass, not by my hand, 
But by a sure one, lady. | 


Nerea— There, there, there—go ! 
Spalatro.—Thou know’st young Giacopo ? | 
ered. — For God’s sake, go. 


Spalatro.—Your Excellenza’s most devoted friend, 
And grateful slave, I do obey thee, lady ; ; 
So, fare thee well, and Fortune grant thee—all things. 
[Zzit Spalatro. 


[An interval of silence, during which she gazes wildly at the door through which he departed. 


Nereéa.— Tis gone—and I am of the dead—alone. 
I’ve talked with horror. They have murdered me. 
I fear myself, and walk the world a ghost. 
Hark! there he goes, a message on the wave, 
And leaves me here, this hour’s eternal slave. 


SCENE. 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO. MOONLIGHT, 

[The fisherman's cottage. A small lamp in the casement. The door is open. Beatrice kans 
upon the door-post, her hand from within upon the hatch. Julio on the rude stepo, without, 
his hand on hers.) 

CHORUS. 
As on that night they talked alone, 
Changed, on a sudden, Julio’s tone ; 
Paled his cheek, and thrilled his tone, 
As if a changeless dark or light— 
Deathless summer—mortal blight. 
The chance or fear of all his life 
With that hour began or ended, 
On a girlish word depended. 
“Oh! Beatrice, be thou my wife !” 
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Well had the tiny shaft been shot, 
And Cytherea’s graceful son, 
Laughing, saw his work was done ; 
And in a true lover’s knot 

Tied up all his arrows now, 
Fancy-tipt and fiery shafted, 
Smiling, too, unstrung his bow. 


Through her heart the sweet voice wafted, 
Rising down the way of life— 

Down the steeps of distant life— 

A call of unseen Fate resembled. 

All at once came up a fear, 

Love for a moment chilled and trembled. 
She heard the voice so sweetly rise, 

Like a bugle in the skies. 

And she looked in Julio’s eyes, 

Now so awful yet so dear. 


Childish days, so glad and kind, 
Away with all their treasures fleet, 
Like early bloom on autumn wind, 
And hurry drifting by her feet. 
Vanishes the cottage wall, 

The homely stair, the roses—all— 
And the old lamp’s friendly spark— 
The sameness and the safety o’er, 
The great world opens wide before, 
And a journey in the dark ! 


Long although the journey—colder, 
Darker than these fears of mine— 
With my hand upon thy shoulder 
And the other locked in thine ; 
And my head upon thy breast, 

All is light and all is rest ! 

So thought she, and both were still, 
Trembling said she, then, “TI will.” 


SCENE, 


THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO. 
[The night following.} 
[Beatrice is seen approaching the window of a ruinous building.) 
CHORUS. 


In red and golden billows 
Across the waning skies 

The sunset glory wafted 

In eastern darkness dies : 

Soft floats the gray of twilight 
Against the rosy tide, 

And the starry hosts of heaven 
ne the darkening weikin ride. 
Tis sacred night's dominion, 
Bright Dian rideth low, 

Her fairy lights pursuing 

The fleeting sunset-glow. 

From Lido and Murano 

The bells have ceased their ringing, 
In groves of island gardens 
The nightingales are singing ; 
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The cheer of distant mariners, 
The ripple of the sea, 

A song upon the waters 
Sound sweet and lonelily. 


‘The Moon reginal sailing 


Down Adria’s nightly lake 
A silver largesse showers, 
All sparkling in her wake. 


Cowering from the silvery beams, 
The shadowed evergreens among, 
Mid leafy crags and dewy bowers, 
And ruin-haunting flowers, 
Grimly couchant, dreams 
A building of another age, 
Bowed and furrowed as a sage, 
And as a monster strong ; 
And through their sockets, sunk and deep, 
With a blearing furnace 
It’s wicked windows wince and peep 
From under their beetling cornice. 
Here, in these glimmering dungeons sunk, 
Dwells Spalatro the Monk. 
Holy, perchance, or darkly wise, 
Some said he was projecting gold, 
Some whispered that he poisons sold, 
And up and down the gamut told 
Of Magic’s impious mysteries. 
About this Friar 
She'd fain have known—or more or less. 
The web of thought for her was ravelled, 
She could not tell, 
She dared not guess, 
For his knowledge where he travelled, 
Than the door of Heaven higher, 
Lower than the gates of Hell. 
With Spalatro there dwelt another 
reaeeia: ides 

n ugly loathsome wight, 
All as Gehazi white 
With mildew of a leprosy. 
Him with a cynic joy 
Called he his Beauty and his Boy. 
He looked the child of Death and Sin; 
Bald were his leprous head and chin ; 
Impish the bestial peak of his ear, 
His hanging mouth and goggle lear. 
O’er his warped shape this hideous knave 
Wore the red frock of a galley-slave. 
He ever busy, ever by, 
Hung like his parted shadow nigh, 
That could not leave him quite. 
Glooming, hovering there and here, 
Nearer sometimes—always near— 
And watched him as he walked or stood, 
Watched as he pondered—as he passed, 
With the gaze of a Fiend in servitude, 
Who in his master eyes a prey, 
Will be commanded, will obey, 
But will not let him get away, 
Knowing that, his labour o’er, 
His hour at last 
Will come, and change no more. 
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In those lone cavernous rooms, 

Like the foul spirits in the tombs, 

By that furnace throbbing redly, 

’Mong the phials sealed with clay, 
Glasses crooked and ashes gray, 
Pottering o’er their business deadly, 
They two smouldered life away. 

The glow this night 

Of furnace light, 

While around the moonlight reigns, 
Trembles through the deep-barred panes 
That flare like the eyes of a sullen beast, 
Blood-red upon the holy east. 

A labour of some sort was there 

She knew full well ; 

Foul or fair she could not tell— 

It scarce was prayer. 


(Beatrice taps at the window.] 


Spalatro.—What makest thou tapping at my window, hey ? 
eatrice.—Pardon, good Father, I know not where else, 

In all the world, to look for help. 

Spalatro.— Ay, —P ! 

Ay, always, help. The same cry ever, help! 
Beatrice.—My soul is troubled, and thy holy counsel—— 
Spalatro.—Bah! Holy Polcinello ? Penance—shrift ! 

How knowst thow I’m in orders? If I be, 

Tis all one ; for ?m here by the Abbot’s order, 

Preparing medicines, not to hear confessions. 

Trouble! ha, ha! We've all our troubles, Baby. 

Go to the Carmelites. 


[Shutting the window]. 


Beatrice.— One moment, Father ! 
Spalatro.—Moment! J need food and drink like another. 

I must work for it. Life’s made up of moments. 
Beatrice.—Here, Father, are two sequins—I’ve no more. 

Oh! sir, for Jesus’ love, do not refuse me. 


(He takes the money]. 


Oh! thanks, good Pieter ! 
Spalatro.— ut I can’t confess thee. 
eatrice.— Tis no confession—’tis an omen, sir. 
I’m frighted by an omen, and implore— 
Spalatro.—Omen ! what omen? Come, come, in a word. 
eatrice.—A dream, good sir. 


Spalatro.— o! dreams !—and what’s thy name ? 
eatrice.— Tis Beatrice, Signor. 
Spalatro,.— So, Beatrice, 
Whose daughter art thou, girl, hey ? 
Beatrice.— onardo’s, 


The fisherman’s, who dwells hard by. 


now, 
I’ve heard.—[{ Aside. By heaven, ’tis she!] An honest man— 
His cottage hangs above the water, eh ? 
A worthy fisherman as there’s in Venice ; 
And a steep flight of steps down to the water; 
I’ve seen his cottage by the creek hard by. 
Ts it not so ? 


Spalatro.— 
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Beatrice.— Just so.—{Asede. How friendly grows he !] 
Spalatro.—_ Aside. Ha! by St. Mark, I knew it!] Ay, I know, 
Thy mother’s dead? I know—and now, good child, 
Pray, what’s the matter ? 
Beatrice.—In my sleep a dream there came, 
Voices talking first I heard, 
Talking of a wedding coming, 
Of my wedding, as I think. 
“ With a Doge’s ring he’ll wed me,” 
Said a voice I thought was mine ! 
"Twas not I who spoke, and yet 
I thought within myself ’twas mine. 
Spalatro.—Oh ! ho! 
By Lido many a Doge’s ring 
Neath the sea’s bell-like roar and swing, 
The dip and wheel of sea-bird’s wing, 
Full fathoms five, 
More than swimmers care to dive, 
Lies low. 
Beatrice.— And my mother was beside me, 
White and cold, and smiling sweetly, 
Like an Angel, smiling sweetly. 
Blessed mother—white and cold— 
In a nun-like robe of white— 
White and cold as if of moonlight ; 
Warp and woof were spun and shuttled, 
Cold the hand she stirred my hand with. 
Up got I, and I went with her, 
Smiling white and cold she led me 
Down the ing into the ripple— 
Nothing felt I of the water ; 
Deeper steps, into the water, 
Side by side we trod together— 
Deeper steps—beneath the water. 
As I waked, I felt the water 
From my face receding cold, 
From my face and feet receding. 
Water oer my bosom gliding, 
Coldly from my limbs subsiding, 
Gliding like my sleep from me, 
While from death I was emerging 
From the wide and lonely sea, 
Gentlest winds and waves were dirgeing 
With a low-voiced melody— 
With a frightful minstrelsy, 
O’er the dead men in the sea. 
Spalatro.—A broken dream, and fancies wild— 
Away with them, thou silly child ! 
Beatrice.—I cannot, Father—’tis in vain, 
The fancies of my dream remain 
Lurking, wheeling in my brain, 
Till my eyes are drowsed with pain. 
Spalatro.—Into the sea, and down the stairs ? 
Folly, child! Go—say thy prayers. 
Beatrice.—Stay, Father !—when I try to pray 
"Tis lips and beads, and only they, 
Thought and spirit far away ! 
Spalatro.—Try it again ; the saints will soften ; 
A good thing cant be tried too often ; 
Ave and pater—every tittle ; 
Try all the saints—the big and little. 
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Beatrice.—The mighty mill-wheel over-shot, 
With solemn feet and bearded foam, 
Spinning ever, down and down, 
Ever changing, changes not, 
But with circling foam and feet 
Will the self-same measure beat— 
Ever coming, ever going, 
Parting not, yet ever flowing ; 
So these fancies in my brain 
Come again, and on again— 
Ever coming, ever going, 
Parting not, yet ever flowing, 
And within my beating brain, 
Rising, sink, and rise again. 
Spalatro (calling).—Boy ! how is the crucible ? 
Boy (within).—Candescent only, not yet candent. 
Spalutro.—Let it burn a little stronger, 
Now /— I cannot stay much longer. 
What’s the matter ? 
Beatrice.—I saw the dream ’twixt night and morning— 
Father! think you ’tis a warning ? 
Spalatro.—Tell me—no one hears within— 
Have you harboured—thought of sin ? 
Beatriuce.—No. 
Spalatro.—Come, speak truth, there’s no one by! 
(Aside).—Pretty parrots, how they lie! 
Beatrice.— No, I tell thee, Father, truly. 
Spalatro.—Little rogue! why so unruly ? 
Think you not, I know full well 
Many a thing I never tell : 
How beneath a window-sill, 
Myrtle-shadowed, o’er the water, 
Music, on the air of night, 
Rises like a sudden light ; 
And the Noble, pretty daughter, 
Ha! the Noble, whose disguise 
Cheats, perchance, all other eyes, 
Is seen as clear, I tell you true, 
By me, as he is seen by you. 


[Looking upwards. } 


Beatrice.—No, Father! Mary! mother! No! 

Spalatro.—Her eyes are innocent. A good dream so, 
If it means that you must die. 
There, don’t tremble, do not cry, 
When the good hour, clothed in fear, 
Of endless rapture draweth near. 
Be the bless’d one old or young, 
A welcome clear 
The angels Irear. 
Thro’ all the bells of heaven rung— 
"Twas your mother, come to tell 
The silverous tidings of that bell. 
Why sobbing, child ? 

Beatrice.—I used to see her always near, 
Till the sable veil of care, 
Fold by fold bedraping me, 
Hid her as the cloud the star. 
"Tis some evil—’tis not she. 
Hell near us always—heaven so far ! 
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Spalatro.—Ay, heaven so far—yet very near— 
The blinking stars that now you see, 
How far, 
Measured by miles, each star ? 
*T'wixt number and immensity, 
*Twixt thought and madness—hung they be, 
So many miles in space tremendous. 
The living brain 
Contends in vain, 
To seize the sum stupendous. 
Yet those stars, 
Whose distance Time cannot repeat, 
With friendly motion, 
Nightly on the breast of ocean 
Rock and glimmer at our feet. 
(Calling).—Boy ! how is it ? 
Boy (within).—Well, but not ripe yet, so please you, Father. 
Spalatro (to Beatrice again).—Not all God, nor yet all devil ; 
Good commanding, useth evil. 
Thy open casement greets communion 
With the great soul of the night ; 
And thy spirit, held in union, 
Gave it ears and gave it sight, 
As each flower its breath exhaling, 
Feeds the incense of the night ; 
So each soul its thought retailing 
Tints and streaks its spirit-light— 
Crossing holy aspirations, 
Dreams of pain and thoughts of sin, 
Shaping midnight’s inspirations, 
With the open air come in. 
Thence our dreams their meanings borrow 
From the sounds that not in vain, 
O’er the shoreless wastes of sorrow, . 
O’er the furnace of all pain, 
Quiver on the sleeping brain. 


CHORUS. 


For with the mist, pale dreams looked in, 
Their feet were up and down upon the stair ; 
Her sleep as in the grave the sleep of sin, 
Without a turning, yet with gasp and scare, 
Broke never ; for the spirits busy there, 
Weighed on her will and made the awful air 
Her prison—till she saw the long night out, 
And had her warning and her doubt. 


Spalatro.—I fain would help thee—only be thou frank. 
Under the sacred seal—behold the tonsure— 
(He withdraws his corol.] 
Thou mayst tell all ; and in my ear ’tis locked 
in a kist of adamant. Besides, 
My art hath told me much concerning thee. 
Thou hast a lover—rogue! ah, ha !—who comes 
Rowing his gondola, alone—by night, 
day—whene’er he knows old Leonardo 
Is out o’the way. He loves thee well ; and thou 
Lov’st him. See, I know all, or next to all. 
Come, daughter—hath he talked of marriage? Say. 
Beatruce.—He hath. 
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" Spalatro.— And thou’st consented 3 
eatrice.— - Yes. 
Spalatro.— Tis well— 


Tis very well! But say the day and hour, 

If he hath named them, and I’ tell thee straight 
If the stars favour thee. Nay, pretty child, 

Dost fear to tell me ? 

Beatrice.— No, good Father, no— 
Heaven knows I trust thee. He will come to-night, 
At twelve o’clock, and in his gondola 
Convey me where a priest shall wed us. 

Spalatro,— Good ! 
I’m glad—I’m very glad. At twelve o'clock ? 
No sooner, thou art sure {—ha, well! Alone, too ? 
Tis good. Then let me see thy hand. It is 
A Si hand, wench ! and fortunate ; the thumb 
Is Venus, and these lines converging, good— 
And this cross line quite excellent—beside, 
To-day I made, for Juiio Contarini, 

A youth who hath a venture for to-night, 
A scheme that shows the planets all conjoin 
Lo favour, enterprise, and love this night. 
There, there—’tis all most fortunate! Thy dream 
‘Was but a cheat of envious spirits grudging 
Thy coming bliss ; who’d dash the interval 
Although th’ event they cannot mar—Most like 
The youth ’s impatient—champs the iron time— 
And frets and spurns against the tedious hours. 
Thow’lt hear of him before the noon of night 
Unless my art beguiles me. Hie thee home— 
Who knows how suddenly his hasty love 
May bid him to thy door? Away! The stars 
Befriend thee—the good spirits greet thee—go, 
In fortune’s name, be happy. 

[He closes his window.) 

Beatrwe.— Thou good man ! 
Thou,good Samaritan ! thou comforter ! 

If ever blessing followed mercy’s steps, 
May mine pursue thee. Now all’s bright and clear. 
Joy above joy ! and I am safe as though 
A radiant angel took me by the hand. 
{Zxit Beatrice.] 


SCENE. 


THE INTERIOR OF SPALATRO'’S LABORATORY. 


[The same night and hour.) 


Sparaino toned the peared ; 
he’s gone—damned little fool! I cannot help it. 

Ho, there! Apollo! A baiocco—quick— 

From the bag there. On with thy blue tabarro— 

Thy cap—and get thee down—unmoor the boat— 

I join thee in a moment—and we pull 

Swift for the city. "Tis just eight o’clock ; 

Give me yon nail and hammer. Get thee gone. . 

[Zatz attendant.) 

[Spalatro pierces the coin with the nail, changes his cassock and cowl for a tunic and a cap and 


, buckles on a sword, and puts on a pair of shoes with roses, then with a short cloak, 
and gloves on, and quite disguised, he follows to the boat.) 
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SCENE. 
THE PIAZZETTA—~ABOUT NINE O'CLOCK. 


[Saunterers, music, and laughter. Enter Spalatro srom the quay alone; he pauses between the 
pillars and draws his cloak about him.] 


Spalatro.—{ Aside. |— About this time walks Giacopo beneath 
The cloister of the Doge’s palace, here. 
Disguised, he said, as an old Spanish merchant. 
He must break tryste, and come away with me. 
Lo, ha ! there goes a stooped and weak-kneed sage 
In ruff, Toledan hat and cloak—and—ay— 

How well he does it—slight! ’Tis exquisite— 
So stiff and feeble, and so lightly jolte 
Out of his way, by gay-voiced youths, ha, ha ! 
Thou comic Death ! I have a job for thee. 

[He crosses to the arcade beneath the Doge's palace.] 


Good evening, Don Gonzales. 
Gracopo.— Who }—why ?—s0 ! 
Your reverence—in such a trim! Zooks, sir, 
You make one laugh—you make an old man laugh 
Until he shakes to pieces ; ha, ha, ha! 
Spalatro.—Come round the corner. 
[They walk to the quay.] 
Never mind this business— 
Beppo can wait. Put off this masquerade, 
And go upon an errand will enrich thee. 
Giacopo.—W hat fee 3 


Spalatro.— Three hundred crowns. 
Giacopo.— What service ? 

Spalatro.—Thou know’st Leonardo’s cottage ? 
1 -—— Ay—the place 


I’ve tracked young Julio Contarini to— 
About that pretty wench his daughter, eh ? 
[Spalatro nods.) 


And the same lady ? 


Spalatro.— Ay. 
Gacopo.— Oh! come bella t 


Spalatro.—Ay, handsome as a devil! and her purse 
So long. Come this way. 
{The clock of St. Mark's tolls the hour.] 


Tempus fugit! Here, 
Take this.—[Gives him the batocco]. Come this way—nearer 
the water’s edge. 


(They talk low for a few minutes.) 
Giacopo.—And who pays ? 
Spalatro.— I—who else ? 
1acopo.— We've had some dealings. 


Spalatro.—Many 1 
zacopo.—None quite so large as this. Suppose 
You should forget ? 


alatro.— hy, then you knock my brains out. 
acopo.—Ha, ha! I trust thee ; there’s my hand. 
Spatatro.— Enough. 
Eleven o’clock. May fortune smile. 
Guacopo. ’Tis nothing. 
[Giacopo runs down the stone steps, and springs into his gondola, rowing swiftly round to the 
opposite side of the city.] 
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BEATRICE. 
[BY HYACINTH CON’CAROLAN]. 
SCENE. 


THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO—ELEVEYN 0'CLOCK—THE MOON HAS SET—THE FISHERMAN'S 
COTTAGE, 
[The lamp burning—Beatrice leaning from the window watching—she stretches her hands 
toward the sea). 
Beatrice.—From the dark come forth, oh! dearest. 
Fold my heart unto thy breast. 
Oh! poor heart, what is’t thou fearest, 
Why this sadness and unrest ? 
Tis a change from death to life, 
From a recluse to a wife ; 
With my love my life is spent, 
And marriage isa sacrament. _ 
Giacopo.— Rowing at a distance, unseen, sings. | 
Lo Merlo non a testa 
Col tal-la-ral-lal-la-ral-tal-la-ral-la, 
La testa non a lo Merlo— 
Povero Merlo ! come fara pensar ? 
Beatrice.—What’s that ? 
Every little foolish thing 
Startles and dismays me now. 
Idle fellows always sing, : 
As by night they homeward row— 
Rowing cheer'ly home by night, 
Home to kindred and to light ; 
Home to kindred. Where art thou ? 
Mother, would I had thee nigh me, 
Just to bless me as I go; 
Hold the lamp, and smiling by me, 
Kiss and bless me as I go. 
Giacopo.—[ Nearer—he sings.] 
For jolly weddings in the town, 
Laughing bells ring up and down ! 
With partridges and Cyprus wine, 
And honey-cates, a feast divine, 
Every fellow fills his skin, 
Till the comely bride looks in. 
Ring on finger, merry girl ! 
In each ear a Roman pearl ; 
Then to epee ptr and his lass, 
Carrol we, and fill the glass. 
[Beatrice removes the lamp hastily from the window, and looks out in alarm). 
[Giacopo’s gondola enters the creek. Heruns it on the shingle, and steps on the stairs). 
Giacopo—(Beckoning, cap in hand, toward the window— softly). — 


ignora ! 
Beatrice Lo! who’s there ? 
Gracopo.— messenger. 
Beatrue-— From whom? Oh! speak thy news. 

— Gracopo.— From Signor Julio. 


Beatriee.—In Heaven’s name, man, speak out. What hath befallen ? 
Gracopo.— Why, nought but good, Signora. He awaits 
_ Thee ‘in the chapel yonder, with a priest. 
Beatrice.—Thank God ! ’tis well. 
Gracopo. Tis very well, Signora. 
Here’s a note. 
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[She runs to the door, and he gives it to her]. 
Beatrice—(Aside).— How wickedly he looked 
Methought—but for a moment! What is it? 
A dream! Oh Heaven! yet all too good, and still 
It seems unreal, and I'm frighte tened. 
Giacopo—(Calling).— Come! 
Beatrice—CAnaering), —I come, sir, I but take my beads and mantle. 
(Lower).—Oh! happy, happy hour! God send us safe. 
So near, and yet as far as P. 
Until thou hold'st me, Julio. 
enh a Without).— Come, lady. 
eatruce—{ Answering).—I come, I come, sir. Only this—— 
{She places on the table, beside the lamp, @ note, with these words] -— 
‘* Father, dearest, to-morrow I return a bride. 
Forgive, and still love Beatrice. And thou 
Most dear, come and live with her and her beloved.” 
Giacopo.— Come down, 
Young woman! by the mass; or else you come 
The day after the fair !. 
Beatrwe.— Good sir, a moment. 
Gracopo—{ Watching her through the window|—She stands and prays 
before the crucifix— 
So let her.— — [He listens seaward], 
Quiet all. And so shall I. 
We all will make our peace— tis right—some day. 
Allsinners. Id a’ left it long ago 
If the vile skinflints would but pa y fair wages. 
But how’s a man to live and save 
There ever is a right and wrong—and this 
Is wrong, quite wrong ; tho’ it must come some way. 
Fever or plague, or— ah ! and so must I. 
She’s coming. 
Beatrice.—[| Descending the steps with a small bundle in her hand and 
mantle about her—in a low tone—] 
Ho! Signor Gondolier. a a 
Gracopo.— ere—by the boa 
Beatrice.—How dark it is ! | 
Ay, lady, very dark ! 


he pa {Looking up at the window—says softly —] 
Farewell 
Giacopo.—{ Assisting her into the a! 
here 


Beatrice.— 
Giacopo.—No ; facing t’other way. 
Beatrice.— Thanks, sir—I will. [Changes.] 
(He pushes off the boat and rows swiftly). 
How far is it, sir ? 
Gracopo.— , Hold thy tongue. (A pause.) 
| How know we, girl, 
Who’s near? ’Tis Julio’s order-—— 
Beatrice— Whispering to herself], Yes ; so dark. 
He’s right—he’s always right. Beloved ! 
[Silence, during which Giacopo rows the boat swiftly for some time). 
Giacopo.— What mean’st thou 
Over thy. shoulder looking still at me ? 
Wil’t look ahead or no? We may run f 
O’ something. Look ahead. Look out. Oneida.) I wish 
She’d pray. (Aloud. ) Hast ne’er a hymn ? Come, thou may’ st 
Sing out here.. 
Beatrice.—What’s that—an island ’ 
Gracopo.— Ay, the Lido. 


: git where thou art. 
h , sir. 
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Beatrice.—V oiceless and huge. How black in the black air— 
Down, like a ship forsaken, drifting on us. 
Dream-haunting Lido, pass away, oh ! quickly. 
Father! mother! shall I the roses see 
Of sweet Torcello more? To-morrow ; yes, 
To-morrow. So good night, and bless me, father ! 
Oh! bless your little Beatrice. 

Wil’t sing ? 


Writ sing a hymn or no? 
Beatrice.— I will. "Tis meet, sir, 
On such a night—so happy and so fearful. 
May God forgive us all. Oh! Julio, goon ; 
Oh! soon. 
(She sings.) 

As in a boat, the Lord of life— 

Was ever king so lorn 1— 

Among the roaring billows’ strife 

Slumbered, travel-worn. 


The twelve Apostles did despair 
Amid the storm prevailing ; 

And standing round him, filled the air 
With fearful-words and wailing. 


His face so sweet, and king-like form 
tee at their ry, 

With sign and word he stilled the storm, 
And turned the billows by. 


Then he reproached them lovingly 
Because they did despair, 

Forgetting that their friend was nigh, 
And that their King was there. 


And thus he is for ever nigh, 
Ken when he seems to sleep ; 
When seas are white, and black the sky, 
My soul the Lord will keep. 
(She shrieks) Jesu ! 
[A swift blow descending with the edge of the oar, despatches her, and Giacopo knots a heavy 
stone in her dress, and throws her over the guniwale). 


‘ 
CHORUS, 


In a line both straight and long, 
Shadowy boat and boatman dart, 

Away with quivering stroke and strong 
As the throbbing of a heart. 


Ghostly Boatman, fleetly going 
Pulling noiselessly and well, 

As the Stygian spectre rowing 
Fiercely through the mirk of hell ; 
Sudden stopped he in the dark, 
Stood to watch, and stooped to hark. 
Thro’ the dark and soundless hollow, - 
Listened to a fear that spoke not, 
Scanned pursuit that did not follow, 
On the deed the lightning broke not, 
To her cry the thunder woke not ; 
Earth and sea and sky did wait 
With the apathy of fate— 

Naught he saw and nothing heard, 
Not a sound and not a word, 

Not the skimming of a bird ; 
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- Breathless still, with crouching stride, 
Scowled he, listening far and wide. 
Black and still abroad and under, 
Nature seemed to gather thought ; 

All things seemed to paute and ponder 
On the deed that he had wrought. 


He headlong through the midnight flying, 
Sees a palor fly before him, 

_ Like a halo in the air. 
Two eyes, not dead, but ever dying, 
Back in piteous wonder stare. 
He headlong through the darkness flying, 
With sparry pinion smites the wave. 
Bah ! I saw her in the flood — 
Sinking to her crystal grave, 
Like a sculptured maiden lying, 
Like a marble splashed with blood, 
Stretched and walled beneath the flood. 


Evil look and evil cry-! 

Tho’ a moment sent them by—_ 
White in the dark her features live 

The look he thought no face could give ; 
His brain is cold where passed that cry, 
Speeding upward to the sky. 


Gliding onward now he neared 

The voiceless. buildings of the town, 
Rising shadows that appeared 

Like a navy bearing down 

Of ships by dead men steered. 
Black against a sky of lead, 

The outline of the houses gloom, 
As phantoms in the day of doom, 
When sun and moon are dead. 


As the sea doth grope its way 

Thro’ the windings of a cave, — 
Black as ink the lazy wave, 
Up that street so dark and sly, 

| apres its way with crook and croon ; 
While the breeze through carvings high 
Went humming like a faint bassoon— 
Now he backed his weary oar, 
And stepped beneath his stooping door. 


SCENE... 
A RICH CHAMBER IN THE PALAZZO OF NERGA. _ 


[&ate on the evening following, one small lamp burning, Julio having, by means of a bribe, learned 
from Giacopo, whom he knew to be one of the Society of Venetian Bravoes, and who craftily 
undertook, by means of his opportunittes, to unravel the mystery of her fate, what had 
befallen Beatrice, and who, had procured her death, resolving to avenge it, visits Neraa. 
Nerea discovered alone. Enter Julio]. , 
Nerea.—Oh ! Julio [rising with extended arms]. _ 
Julvo.— There—good e’en—stop there ! sit down. 
Nerewa.—Oh ! thou art pale ; thou’rt tired ? 
Julio.— | Ay, very tired. 


ul 
Nerea.—Oh ! dearest, art thou ill ? 
Julio.— Tl? =Sick to death! 
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Nerewa.—Nay, noble Julio, thou art pale ! 
Julvo.— What ! pale ? 
I’m not pale—There’s another very pale— 
No, ’tis the crimson that thine eye hath dazzled. 
Nerea.—What crimson ? 
Julio.—waving his arm toward the draperies}—This, and this—has’t 
eyes? and all. 
Thom art a Catholic, and would’st not have 
A poor girl buried without bell or dirge. 
There is no dirge like that the wind doth pipe ; 
The hoarse waves talk an honest lamentation. 
A captain in my galley, when a slave 
Was drown’d—’twas near the Lido, where the Doge 
Sinks his ring deep ; they’re never found again— 
Told me the ears of drowning men are fille 
With peals of sweet bells, till they hear no more. 
Tis thou art pale. 
Nerea.— Pale, Julio! 1? 
Julio.— Ay, pale 
As funeral flames in sunshine. I am sick. 
. Were [ a girl, P'd choose a time-—— 
Nerea,— For what ? 


ie ! 
Ay, die. I’d have you drop 
In your first sumer, blooming, fragrant—all ; 
For with what measure thou dost mete withal, 
To thee again it shall be measured. When 
The first small wrinkle, like the worm of death, 
Creeps on thy beauty—then all’s blasted. Faugh ! 
Thou shalt not stay for that. I am a beast. 
Nerea.—A beast! Ah, Julio! (She laughs). 
Julio.— Ay—wiribus editior— 
By strength I took thee ; thou cam’st not to me. 
Dost love me % 
Nerea.— Love? Oh, Julio! love and fear, 
So near, and yet so strange—so loved, so awful ! 
Thy smile means even more than I can read, 
And on thy laughter waits an echo faint 
From a far place of pain and scorn, Alas! 
Julvo.—Dost love me ? 
Nerewa.— Julio, to death ! 
Julio.— Love whom ? 
Nerea.—Oh ! whom but Julio—thee—my Emperor ! 
J ulio.—N a te image, wench, and superscription— 
gold ! 


Nerowa.— My Julio, him alone I love. 
Julvo.—Thou liest ! Why dost thou stare? Thou lest / 
What is to stare at? Yet I do believe 
aie lov’st thy Julio, ev’n as he loves thee. 


a! 
Nercea.—W hat’s the matter ? 
Julio.— Lies. 
Nerewa.— Oh ! cruel, cruel ! 
Julio.—Cruel !—as cats that toy with mice ; and yet 
T’ll do the kindest deed to-night that e’er 
The stars wept over. 
Nerea,— Thou wert always kind. 
Julio.—And Pll be kinder. What is life? What's good in't ? 
Love bleeding lies ; fair truth sunk, never more 
So silver clear to i Sos how many fathoms, 
Can’st tell, beneath the grass-green sea ? 
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| No, only kind. 
There—sit you still. What's life ? 
Nereea.—Julio, don’t talk of life. 
— Sulio.— Of t’other thing 
Mayhap. IfI cried Death, and stamped my foot, 
*T would bring up—what? Ha! See’st thou sie 


Why wil’t thou talk so wildly, Julio? 


Ha! 
Thou'rt frightened, silly bird, because ’tis dark. 
It will be darker. 
Nerea.— : Let me call for lights, 

Julio.—Not now ; I’ll have them by-and-by ; not now. 

We hear, methinks, the clearer for the dark. 
There was an old man cried— 
Nerea,— | When ? 

Julto.— In the night~ 
Last night, they say—and plucked his silver locks out, 
And beat his wrinkled numb-skull with his fists, 

And howled as shrill and hollow as the caves 
Of AXolus above the cold, wild sea. 


Neroa.—W ould they brought lights ! 
Julvo.— | What's that? Ay, time enough— 
Ay, lights and hands—I’ll want them by-and-by. 
There's something in this room to carry out. 
I’m sick. 
Nerea.— [told thee thou wert ill, my Julio. 
Julio.—And by a serpent wounded. I’ve been mad. 
Held to my lips an adder’s tongue, and woo’d 
The coils of slimy death. Thou pretty witch, 
I am no longer mad, but know thee, cold, 
And dead, and damned. Thou serpent, lift thy neck 
And hiss thy last at me. Dust shalt thou eat. _ 
Thy sides are painted with the blood of her 
Thou’st crushed and swallowed.—Murderous cannibal ! 
(Nercea cries wildly rushing toward him). Off, Beldame! J udgment—ho! 
Enter Giacopo followed by another. 
Nerewa,—Mercy, Oh God ! 


ea. — 
Oh, Julio, very ill. 
Julio.— 


CHORUS. 


Lo where the guileless blood she planned to shed ; 
Her own is gliding on the polished floor ; 

The ambition and the jealous hate are dead, 
The story of the humbler true love o’er. 


The last oak of a noble forest towers 
The old Faliero, silent and alone, 

Disdaining, through his brief and darkening hours, 
Like feebler miseries, to bend or moan. 


Now, by a stranger hand the lamp is placed, 
And little Beatrice no longer lights ; 

The star he steered by on the moonless nights ; 
And when close-reefed across the roaring waste 
And like a spirit lost, the sea-bird shrieks, 

O’er breakers thundering in the shrilly winds ; 
By night the starless boat his wild home seeks, 
His eye at last the soulless beacon finds, 
Thrills to his heart the ray of other years 
Starred dimly in the dark by gathering tears. 
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In summer evenings when the isles grow dim, 

And seas float silvery round the darkened shore, 
The loved voice breathes no more the distant hymn, 
The laughing sweet-voiced welcome in the door, 
The loving prattle and the glad surprise, 

When down the rocky stair the true step flies 

To meet him at the gunwale by the shore, 

That laughing, loving welcome as of yore, 

Like song and dance, will come again no more. 


The cold sea breaks along the pebbles there, 

The door is dark—the stair is but a stair— 

And through the straggling roses weeds wave high, 
And summer breezes wildering rock and sigh. 
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FENIANISM. 


AN amount of attention has been 
bestowed upon the Fenian conspiracy 
out of all proportion to the strength 
and completeness of the actual pre- 
paratory measures of the plotters— 
at least in Ireland. Among the do- 
cuments put in evidence during the 
trials were some which seem to show 
that the originators meant to “ unfurl 
the green flag” on Irish soil before 
the close of the year, and various 
dates between the 29th of September 
and Christmas Day were mentioned 
in those rumours, which aresometimes 
truthful foreshadowings, as the day of 
the rising. Nevertheless, the Irish 
enrolments of Fenians, the drillings of 
men, and even the appearance in the 
country of American commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, sup- 
posed to have crossed the ocean 
with revolutionary objects, did not 
amount to serious arrangements for 
an immediate rebellion. But the 
organization was much more formid- 
able, much more mature, and much 
more widely-spread and subtle, than 
the public at first conceived. The in- 
formation of the Government as to 
its character appeared to justify pre- 
cautions which would hardly have 
been resorted to for any political pur- 

ose that could be served by magni- 
ying such acombination. The game 
of deliberate exaggeration would bea 
highly dangerous one for any Ministry 
to play. “England will not easily 
admit to Foreign Powers that there 
is insurrection within her borders. 
Such an admission with respect to 
Ireland is reproach enough, but in 
this case the confession was neces- 
sary that the English manufacturing 
towns also had their Fenian “ circles,’ 


and it was only under the compul- 
sion of circumstances that such a 
fact was acknowledged. The truth 
is this simply, that although the Fe- 
nians went no nearer overturning the 
Government, and establishing an 
Irish Republic, than did the Mit- 
chels and Meaghers of 1848, and 
could have done little harm even 
if they had got the length of 
placing their “sunburst” on the sum- 
mit of some ruined Munster keep, 
their Society was the skeleton of a 
much more serious attempt to create 
insurrection in Ireland, and thereby 
to facilitate invasion by a Foreign 
Power, than was ever before designed 
by the haters of the Saxon. The idea 
on which it was founded made it 
dangerous. This was, that England 
and America might be embroiled 
in war by a proper disposition and 
use of Fenian-Insh strength in the 
United States; and that in the 
course of that struggle, sure to be 
a desperate one, “Ireland’s opportu- 
nity” would arrive. That idea can- 
not be described as altogether a 
romantic one. Until lately it was 
only too likely that such a war might 
soon occur. The seeds of it existed, 
and eyil-minded men industriously 
fostered them, The claims of the 
Americans against us for the depreda- 
tions, as they call them, of the Con- 
federate cruisers, were asserted before 
the conclusion of the campaign in 
Virginia in a tone so determined and 
so offensive, that. the Irish in the 
States might reasonably build upon 
the probability of a quarrel which 
only the sword could settle. To be 
ready for that crisis they established 
their machinery of circles, centres, 
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lecturers, collectors of- weapons, sym- 
bols, and secret oaths. In furtherance 
of that intention they levied contri- 
butions from a population which has 
had added to its original unreasoning 
detestation of England the further 
stimulus of a love for republican in- 
stitutions. Large sums of money 
were obtained, the fanatical spirit 
was excited, and the accident that 
there were experienced insurrectionary 
chiefs in America to give the scheme 
form and importance, completed the 
lot. Whether James Stephens or 
ohn O’Mahony should be considered. 
the author and mainspring of the 
organization is still undetermined, 
but both had received an education 
in the business of rebellious agitation 
from their youth—both had the 
motive of making a living in the 
way adventurous spirits desire, in 
‘addition to the native delusion, that 
they might figure conspicuously in the 
- world—both had passed through many 
-vicissitudes, as they would say in the 
service of fatherland, and had a his- 
“tory to appeal to in support of their 
-glaims to lead in her revolutionary 
eareer. These two persons were 
“readily trusted, and Stephens, the 
-abler, seems to have undertaken the 
‘More exciting and more dangerous 
part of the work, of which Ireland 
“was the scene. The Americans, also, 
-while they needed men for their 
‘Southern war, and found it hard to 
_get then even by the conscription, 
“encouraged the Fenian Brotherhood ; 
‘and it is certain that thousands of 
- Jrighmen entered the Northern army 
_ with the notion that they might thus 
become prenerad for the ultimate and 
more glorious task of redeeming 
“Erin of the Streams.” It is true 
that there were none of the mate- 
-yials for so gigantic an operation as 
the conveyance of a Grand Army 
‘across the ocean to invade Ireland, 
but the Celtic imagination has always, 
:@n this subject, taken the visions of 
‘the poet for facts at least half accom- 
plished, and has dwelt upon the 
-bysterical rhetoric of avenal platform, 
until the people have fancied all the 
nauseous boasts of their resistless 
‘strength sober truth. And just as, 
on the American side of the ocean, 
the attitude of the transatlantic 
Government, necessary perhaps in its 
circumstances, inflated the Fenian 
Apaders with wild notions of their 
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power and opportunity ; so in Ireland, 
the impolid conduct “of the autho- 
rities in permitting such a procession 


' trough the streets of Dublin as that 


of M‘Manus’ bones, avowedly an Ame- 
rican Republican celebration, and 
more lately such another as that of 
the O'Connell foundation-stone cere- 
monial, perverted as it was into 
an offensively sectarian demonstra- 
tion, induced among the Fenians 
in the States and the Fenians in 
Ireland alike, the conviction that 
the British Government had grown 
feeble and timorous—a conclusion 
which may be traced both in the 
private letters of the sentenced 
conspirators to each other, and in 
scores of articles, epistles and songs, 
in the columns of the Irish P: ; 
This, shortly, is the history of Fenian- 
ism : how it obtained, within a com- 
paratively short space of time, so 

reat a hold as it has been found to 

ave had upon the lower classes, 
and the class just above them—of 
workmen, shopmen, and clerks—des- 
pite its hostility to the priesthood as 
political leaders, will be worth a word 
of explanation. 

The Irish priesthood placed them- 
selves in the position of leaders in 
the politics of their flocks before 
Emancipation. In that measure they 
were as much concerned as the lay 
population, and their political action 
was so far natural. When the Relief 
Act had been obtained, however, they 
did not retire within their proper 
sputual sphere, but having found 
their power in politics sought new 
uses for it. Then arose the Repeal 
agitation; and down to 1847 the 
ecclesiastics controlled it, through 
Daniel O’Connell. The people, how-. 
ever, becoming wearied of its shame- 
less hypocrisy, the Young Ireland 
party sprang up and hasted to the 

rink of the pean which the 
Old Irelander had craftily kept at 
a fair distance. When the revolt of 
1848 was suppressed, an entire pbange 
occurred in the disposition of the 
clerical forces in politics. A prelate 
was sent to Ireland with the distinct 
mission of preventing priests from 
mingling in political matters as the 
conscience of the individual dictated, 
and to gather all the threads of the 
polcal web into the hands of the 

ishops of the Church, who should be 
themeelves in direct communication 
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with and subjection to Rome. This 
policy was provided for, in the first 
instance, by appointing to vacant 
bishoprics, not the priests chosen by 
their fellows as the most worthy, 
but those best fitted for the Roman 
licy of a centralization of influence. 
Frou the year 1852 to the present 
time the effort has been steady and to 
an extent successful, to withdraw 
litical power equally from the 
man Catholic people of the upper 
and lower classes, and from the in- 
ferior priesthood. The more educated 
Roman Catholic section of the com- 
munity, has, unbab ply, submitted 
to this ejection from their proper posi- 
tion, and may be said to be now with- 
out a will or voice in Ireland, one 
provincial newspaper only recording 
an occasional protest against the en- 
croachments by the prelates on public 
liberty ; but the lower classes and 
eneral body of the Roman Catho- 
ic people have grumbled openly 
against their bishops, and would not 
have given Fenianism welcome had 
they not despised the political posi- 
tion taken up by the Episcopacy, and. 
rofoundly distrusted its schemes. 
Sisaage, and yet strictly true is it to 
say, that the main attraction of the 
Fenianism of the Zrish People to the 
Trish population was its weekly 
attack on, and its scathing exposure 
of the hollowness of the Prelates’ 
agitations. Dr. Cullen was its stand- 
ing jest—all the weapons of ridicule 
and sarcasm were employed against 
his pastorals, by Roman Catholics 
writing for Roman Catholics ; and 
the more the Jrish People mocked 
his grotesque compositions, and ridi- 
culed his pretended authority in 
temporals, the more largely did it 
circulate, even in the rural districts— 
the more eagerly and approvingly was 


it read at forge-fire and in wayside « 


public. 

These facts, well known in Ireland, 
have to be proclaimed for distant 
readers, and should be pondered by 
statesmen. To press the matter of an 
essay into a sentence,—nothing can 
be more foolish than to imagine that 
the ingrained discontent of the Irish 
populate, produced by a generation- 
ong course of agitation, conducted 
by ecclesiastics who promised every 

ant wealth without labour, as the 
it now of Repeal, a goog Tenant- 
right, and again of some worse 
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delusion, can be rooted ont’ b: 
endowing those ecclesiastics wit 
larger powers, and supplying them 
with public money. The people will 
have no benefit from these concessio 
as it is the habit to call them, an 
will regard them as advantages 
obtained by the priesthood in the 
way of reward for acting asa mere 
Government police. The estrangement 
which is now so remarkable a feature 
in Irish affairs will become, if that 
policy is adopted, much more serious 
and troublesome. The priests, in fine, 
have it notnow in their power to pacif 
the people whom they have excited. 
What must be done may best be 
done independently of them, b 
treating the population in a liber. 
spirit, and dealing with them directly, 
and through no clerical intervention. 
The more deeply the subject is 
reflected upon the closer will the 
bearing of these observations be found’ 
to be upon the Fenian episode, and its 
moral and lesson on the fittest future 
imperial policy in Ireland. The con-. 
siderationssuggestedin pursuing such 
a line of thought cannot be here elabo- 
rated, but the conscientious student of 
public affairs will have little difficulty 
in following them out ; and as, when 
Parliament meets, even with all the‘ 
interest attaching to a Reform Bill, | 
the difficulties with America, and the 
troubles in Jamaica, the question of 
How Ireland shall be treated hence- 
forth, will instantly press, this study 
cannot be pretermitted. - 
The first disappointment encoun- ‘ 
tered by the Fenian Society in 
America was the sudden conclusion . 
of the campaign in the Southern ° 
States without the outbreak of a war - 
with England, and the consequent ™ 
unanticipated enunciation by Mr.' 
Johnson of a peace policy. ft was’ 
felt that the “opportunity” had again“ 
slipped away. O’Mahony and Ste- | 
phens still stood on the river’s brink, - 
waiting for the stream of England’s | 
good luck to flow past, with no pros- 
pect of seeing the “ old hulk” (one of’ 
their own potakes) stranded. 
then that Stephens energetically ex- - 
claimed, “The flag must be raised 
this year, or not at all.” His efforts 
redoubled. The life of the organiza- 
tion was suddenly quickened. Mat- 
ters were being brought rapidly 
to some sort of crisis—the_coun- 
cil of American officera in Dublin - 


twas ” 
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indicated so. much—when the Irish 

xecutive, opportunely as we think 
(whether by artful plan or. happy 
accident), arrested the principals in 
the conspiracy, and seized the Irish 
People, AE peeing to the ordinary 
tribunals of the country for justifica- 
tion of those bold measures. An ear- 
lier interference with the organization 
might have been followed by a mis- 
carriage of justice, and the encourage- 
ment and extension of the plot ; and 
to have delayed longer might have 
been to mark the year 1865 with a 
blood-stain in the annals of the Em- 
pire. Their conduct, in all its parts 
and phases will no doubt be assailed 
in the House of Commons ; but it is 
hard to see how the orator most 
sweeping in his charges, and most 
careless of their effect on opinion in 
Foreign countries, will be able to find, 
either in the seizure of the Irish 
People, or in the management of the 
subsequent trials by the Crown 
lawyers, or by the presiding judges, 
any effective ground for attack. The 
more respectable of the prisoners 
themselves acknowledged, before re- 
ceiving sentence, that their trials 
fa team fairly conducted, that 
‘the prosecutors did not enter upon 
their work in a vindictive spirit, or 
press unduly against the accused the: 
formidable powers of the law of con- 
spiracy—nay more, that the various 
charges of Mr. Justice Keogh and 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald to the juries 
were entirely unexceptionable. A 
stronger proof still of the moderation 
of the.Crown is the fact that no _oc- 
casion was given, no pretext afforded, 
for aie gt loca sympathy with the 


prisoners among a population by no- 


means without disposition to regard 
them in the light.of martyrs. 


nominated in such a crisis is its prin- 
cipal use, and in this instance the 
‘ people have seen the Fenians justly 
treated, both. in the composition of 
juries and in the presentation of evi- 
dence. The only tendency towards 
a prejudgment of their cases, and the 
creation of an excitement among the 
public calculated to embarrass a de-. 
fence, was recognised by themselves 
in the objectionable tone of a section 
of the press, whose antecedents are 
those of a pungent Young Irelandism, 


and whose agitations prepared the - 
country for the receptionof Fenianism. - 


fhe: 
moral effect of a Special Commission. 
‘whole 
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Theseconsidetations suggest a hope 
that the Fenian outburst is the last 
feeble flicker of treason in Ireland. 
It cannot fail to have been remarked 
that the principals, and even some of 
the minor actors, were persons who 
had been connected either with the 
rising of 1848, or the abortive scheme- 
of ten years later in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry. A perfectly new 
race of Meaghers, Mitchels, O’ Briens, 
and Stephenses has not sprung up. 
The younger generation have the na- 
tive taste for plots and stratagems,. 
but unless organized by the older 
class of conspirators they would never 
have hatched a project of insurrection. 
Those professional conspirators have 
been removed from the scene quietly, 
effectively, and, as has been said, in 
such a way as not to make them seem: 
heroic. The prospect of peace from 
all mad Celts for the future is, there- 
fore, reasonably good. It is true that: 
Stephens has escaped, as he did in 
1848, and again in 1858, and lives 
for flight another day, and the loss: 
of the individual principally, and in 
a sense solely guilty, is a disappoint- 


ment, and even a serious blow; but: 


the band of persons who represented 
the traditions of 1848, and had the 
title of many sufferings and dangers 
unselfishly encountered, to plead with 
the people whom they sought again 
to lead, having been finally broken 
up, the Young Irelandism, which re- 


appeared with a changed face as — 


Phoenixism, and again as Fenianism, 


has probably received a mortal wound 


at last. 
spoiled in their mode of dealing wit. 


But the victory of the Go- 
vernment is one which may be utterly: 


it ; and herein lies the danger of the © 


moment. That victory has been se- 


cured—the statement cannot be made " 


sa or gies a the help of the 
dy of the loyal community, | 


men of all creeds, classes, and posi- 
tions in society. A large majority of . 
the small farmer class have been ag: 


loyal as. those above them. Fenian- - 


ek 


ism has been rendered abortive by - 


the exertions of no ecclesiastical 
body. To say that it has been put 
down by the 


Poet! 


oman Catholic priest+ - 


hood, in the sense of claiming for © 


them any particular power over it, is 
not only to make an assertion con- 
trary to fact, but to provoke inquiries 
which those ecclesiastics can ill afford 


-as-to: their responsibility for the 
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loomy and irrational hatred of the 
vernment and institutions of the 
country which their teaching has 
infused into the people. Fenianism 
was simply a case of their agitations 
recoiling upon themselves, just as 
Emigration was long since pointed 
out in these pages to be much more 
largely the fruit of a preaching of 
discontent from altars, than of land- 
lord evictions, or the foe, of the 
country. There is a disposition ap- 
parentamong acertain party—persons 
as fiercely prejudiced and as ignorant 
of Ireland as Mr. Bright—to consi- 
der Irish disaffection a mischievous 
spirit, more rife than ever, which can 
only be allayed by appeasing the 
monstrous appetite of those eccle- 
siastics for power and command of 
the public money ; and that disposi- 
tion is sure, during the approaching 
Session, to influence the conduct of 
the “advanced section” of the Minis- 
terialists, on the one side, and of the 
shortsighted admirers and thick-and- 
thin supporters of their rival in the 
competition for Ultramontane votes, 
Mr. Disraeli, on the other. This is 
the blunder that is probable—the 
danger to beapprehended. If sucha 
plunder is committed, if such a danger 
is madly braved, Ireland’s pacification 
will be postponed for another twenty 
ears. Place the Roman Catholic 
ishops in the ascendant, and you 
lagust the Roman Catholic people, 
and compel the Protestants to as- 
sume an attitude of persevering 
opposition to Ministries. The policy 
of ministering to Roman domination 
will have the certain result of pro- 
ducing greater social disorganization 
than has yet been known in Ireland, 
andof creating for future governments 
embarrassments compared with which 
all present troubles are but trifles. 
It would be easy to show that this is 
no haphazard prophecy. The seve- 
ral stages of such a consequence, the 
cause being supposed, might be traced 
as confidently, from the dictate of ex- 
rience, a8 if a page of history were 
ing written. hen, in a word, in 
any country, did the giving of undue 
influence, wealth, and patronage, to 
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an extreme party of Papal bisho 
cause anything but confusion ? e 
look to such men as Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, and Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Elcho, and others who have joined 
their perhapssmall, but, under present 
circumstances, powerful force, for pro- 
tection from the retrograde policy 
for which the Fenian plot is to be 
made the pretext. Those energetic, 
able, and independent persons will 
lay the Moderate Party in Ireland; a 
large and an increasing one, under 
lasting obligations if they shall save 
us from new discords by resisting an 
Ultramontane revolution scarcely less 
ruinous than a Fenian one, and by 
insisting that Ireland shall be go- 
verned on principles at least as libe- 
ral as are applied to a purely Catholic 
community like Italy, where a state 
of peace was only approached when 
the usurped sceptre of priestly rule 
in matters temporal was broken in 
pieces. Surely a British Parliament 
will not suffer Ireland to be made as 
Papal politically as Naples was before 
Bomba the Younger took flight. The 
negotiations which are understood to 
be in progress between the party in 
the Government who have not a 
whit of Lord Palmerston’s maganity 
or courage, suggest but too plainly 
that a course may be attempted to be 
taken in contradiction of all British 
principles—a course which will dis- 
grace our political history if it be 
adopted ; and the crisis is so grave 
that every rational man’s help is 
needed to prevent the dark intrigue 
from succeeding. The Ultramontane 
Prelates seem to have everything in 
their hands. They no doubt think 
the ball at their foot. But the large 
proportions of their reactionary pro- 
ject and its certain issues have onl 
to be made apparent to the Englis 
public to gain for any political leader 
who flings himself into the breach in 
defence of the Constitution, and of a 
wise and enlightened policy towards. 
Ireland, such support from the public 
as will shatter all subtle and secret 
schemes, and drive the Ministry who 
may harbour them from the position 
they have abused. 
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THE OPENING SESSION. 


THE first Session of the Parliament 
elected in 1865 in all probability will 
-be the most important sitting of the 
nation’s Representatives since the 

eriod of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

¢ is true that on former occasions 
this pre-intimation has been made 
aypacuntly on fair Grounds, and the 
debates of the yéar have proved, ne- 
vertheless, very stupid, and little 
business of moment has been done. 
During the next few months, however, 
it will be impossible to avert a serious 
conflict of parties, with effects, for 

ood or evil, extending far forward 
intothe political future of the country. 
It has been announced that the Go- 
vernment mean to introduce such a 
Reform Bill as satisfies Mr. Bright. 
It has been stated almost as positively 
that they intend to attempt anew the 
impossibleachievement of conciliating 
the extreme Roman Catholic party in 
Treland by gifts; and out of these 
two undertakings, besides the special 
difficulties of* administration which 
Ministers have on hands, there ought 
to spring strife enough. We may be 
permitted in these pages to state cer- 
tain facts, and present a few reflec- 
tions, which should be, as we think, 
present to the minds of those who 


take a real interest in politics, at the 
opening of a Session whose character 
is, so far, defined beforehand. 

It must be apparent to every one 
that the Government which is about 
to attempt the large tasks we have in- 
dicated will not have the advantage 
of overwhelming personal influence 
or ability in carrying its measures 
through the House of Commons. 
With the single exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, it has no first-rate man. 
Sir George Grey and Mr. Cardwell 
are dull respectables at the best. 
Mr. Layard is chagrined at being 
passed over on a late occasion, when 
a Cabinet vacancy occurred, and at 
his happiest moment is dangerously 
combative. In Irish matters, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue will be courteous 
and adroit ; but where is the Palmer- 
ston to support him as the deceased 
chieftain did Sir Robert Peel so boldly 
and so well? The great ado Lord Rus- 
sell’s organs have made about the 
young man, Mr. Goschen, shows how 
much poverty in the higher order of 
talent there is among the Ministerial 
company. When Mr. Goschen was 
first introduced into the Government 
as the occupant of a subordinate 
place, the step seemed to have been 
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taken with a view of pleasing the 
Radical section, rather than from a 

aucity of competent men on the 

ussell list of illustrious unpromoted ; 
but when Mr. Goschen, before he had 
mapped into his place, was raised 
suddenly over his older competitors, 
and dragged into the Cabinet itself; 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, it became manifest that the 
Premier’s range of selection was very 
limited, and his political friends of 
standing fewer than had before been 
imagined. The Member for the City 
of London is a very clever, but ne- 
cessarily an inexperienced man, and 
the whole burden of sustaining the 
Government will fall upon Mr. Glad- 
stone. Great as his powers are, and 
much as he may control his temper 
(his flatterers promise in this respect 
a great deal), a Ministry depending 
so much upon an individual is not in 
good case. If Earl Russell had any 
of the qualities of Lord Palmerston, 
his prospects would be better; but 
for almost every excellence of the 
late Premier’s character, the present 
First Minister's character has a cor- 
responding defect. Lord Palmerston 
was genial: Lord Russell is petulant. 
Lord Palmerston never held out ob- 
stinately, although in the right, when 
the House and the Country did not 
see that he was so: Lord Russell is 
obstinate at all times, and most ob- 
stinate in small matters not worth 
contending about. 

As regards its personal element the 
Government has yet another weak- 
ness, in the support which it is to 
receive from the Member for Birming- 
ham. Already Mr. Bright’s speeches 
in Earl Russell’s favour have done the 
Cabinet serious injury ; and what 
harm could the burly demagogue do 
to the Ministry on a platform outside 
compared with the mischief he wi 
do within the House, when he rises to 
sustain the propositions of the Go- 
vernment on Reform, on the ground 
that, though they do not go as far as 
manhood suffrage, they are a stage on 
the road to it, and have been accepted 
by the Radical party distinctly and 
specifically as part of something more 
to come? Mr. Bright will in all 
likelihood be the difficulty of the Go- 
vernment of Earl Russell during the 
progress of the Session. Such irri- 
tating and irrational orations as he 
delivered lately against the Conserva- 
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tive policy which prevailed in Eng- 
land throughout the first half of the 
century, such unmeasured language 
as he has employed on the Jamaica 
matter, and such extreme doctrines as 
he has propounded with reference to 
the policy pret to be pursued in 
Ireland, will be admirably calculated 
to band together against the Ministry 
all men of reasonable opinions and 
strong sense. The nature of the bar- 
gain made by Lord Russell with Mr. 
Bright has not transpired. Rumour 
has asserted that he was offered a seat 
in the Cabinet. Some aver that he 
has been placated simply by this 
pledge that the Reform Bill shall be 
put forward as what Daniel O’Connell 
used to call an ‘instalment of jus- 
tice.” Be that as it may, Lord Rus- 
sell’s gain by the compact would be 
much greater if he could only induce 
Mr. Bright to confine his support of 
the Ministry for the next three months 
to the giving of a silent vote. 

Lord Russell's Government being 
thus weak in its composition, let us 
ask how it stands with regard to the 
bulk of the Liberal members? Are 
they true to its colours? Is there 
widespread disaffection among them ? 
On this point it is not possible to 
speak otherwise than conjecturally. 

o one can dogmatize as to the cha- 
racter and course of a new Parliament. 
There are some things, nevertheless, 
plain enough, and very significant 
also. When the Elections had ended, 
the Ministerial journals boldly claimed 
a mapionity of thirty. Had Lord Pal- 
merston lived, it is certain that this 
calculation would have been literally 
verified. He would have carried that 
majority with him into the lobby on 
any hostile motion it was possible for 
his adversaries to frame. But the 
journals we speak of never boast now 
of the majority of thirty; or of any 
majority at all. They admit that they 
do not know how matters will be. 
There has already been a great defec- 
tion from the Ministerial ranks. The 
necessity to give the Duchy to Mr. 
Goschen is a sign of it. Where are 
the Lowes, Horsmans, Peels, Elchos, 
and all the vigorous men of the con- 
stitutional Whig Bout + They hold 
strictly aloof from Ear] Russell. They 
have other speculations and other 
purposes than his position and policy 
provide. Their numbers, too, are, 
we hope truly, said to be increasing 
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steadily. Their exact strength, in a. 
total of votes, we cannot for some 
time know; but their power must not 
be measured by that standard alone. 
They are in Say with a very 
large body of the public, who are pre- 
pared to support them with earnest- 
ness, to magnify all they do, to coerce 
the hesitating to follow them, and to 
reward them if faithful and successful 
in defending the institutions of the 
country from the rash hands of de- 
structives, with threefold honours. 
This is the party — hardly yet 
formed, but containing the elements 
of the hag victorious Opposition— 
which the Ministry really fear. They 
are not apprehensive of mischief from 
Mr. Disraeli as the leader in an at- 
tack. He is not in a position to 
assail the Government effectively on 
the Reform question, any more than 
on that of the concessions to the 
Ultramontanes. He himself stands 
pledged to a measure of Reform 
which Mr. Gladstone will probably 
be able to show went quite as far as 
the Bill the Ministry are about to 
introduce. The author of the Fancy 
Franchises may criticise the Russell- 
Gladstone scheme in its details, but 
he cannot make much of an opposi- 
tion depending on verbal and shadowy 
distinctions between lateral and ver- 
tical extension. It would be easy to 
disarm him alone; but there are those 
other champions in the field—not 
many in number, but quite unfet- 
tered, very bold, and carrying with 
them the prestige of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s name. The paris of the Great 
Departed haveanoble work,andif they 
only take up the task energetically, 
the mass of the better class of Mr. 
Disraeli’s followers, as well as all 
constitutional Whigs, must needs 
troop round them, and leave the 
Member for Bucks in the naked and 
isolated condition in which his follies 
ought to have long ago left him. It 
has been stated by the Morning Star, 
supposed now, on account of its con- 
nexion with Mr. Bright, to be to a 
certain extent an authority as to Mi- 
nisterial doings and ieee 
that these men of the Middle Party 
mean, under the marshalling of Lord 
Elcho—a patriotic body of political 
Volunteers—to move a direct nega- 
tive to the Reform Bill. It was 
imagined at first that they would 
attempt to get rid of the measure by 
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asking the House to refer the question 
to a Royal Commission. But whether 
the latter intention is or is not aban- 
doned, and whether the former reso- 
lution has or has not been formed, it 
is certain that the party of honest and 
plain-spoken resistance to Brightism, 
in all its branches and projects, will 
have a large degree of public sym- 
pathy, and stand a fair chance of be- 
coming the ruling influence in British 
politics for a protracted period. 

Besides the Reform Bill, Mr. Bright, 
the Dictator over Lord Russell’s Go- 
vernment, seems to have set his heart 
on promoting the ascendency of Ultra- 
montanism in Ireland. It is by mak- 
ing loud profession of this purpose he 
has secured for the Ministry those 
votes of Dr. Cullen’s “tail,” for which 
Mr. Disraeli made such high bids, 
only to be disappointed as well as dis- 
graced. The programme of Mr. Bright 
andof the RomanArchbishopsincludes 
a great deal—a complete overturning 
of the Educational systems of the 
country, a Land-revolution, and the 
dis-Establishmwent of the Irish branch 
of the National Church. Ifthe Middle 
Party are prepared to help us to re- 
sist Americanism and Papalism in 
these forms, they will get the earnest _ 
support of the Irish public. With 
Irish constitutional politicians the 
Church question takes at present the 
highest place ; and it will be well to 
consider the position, claims, and 
prospects of the Irish Church, and 
the views of its friends, shortly. 

The National Church in Ireland 
occupies in one obvious point of view 
a position very different from that 
which the Church holds in England, 
or even in Scotland. In England the 
Dissenters are the minority—those 
Dissenters who would despoil the 
Church of the State vastly the minor- 
ve In Scotland the Established 
Church has to a large extent reco- 
vered the loss sustained at the Dis- 
ruption, its clergy are as highly edu- 
cated, and as spiritual, as at any pe- 
riod. in its history, and under their 
ministrations it is getting back its 
members rapidly. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in Scotland is the Church of 
the State likely to become less pow- 
erful: all the probabilities are that 
in ten more years it will embrace a 
tant proportion of the people in 
both countries, from the increased ac- 
tivity of the clergy, their closer sym- 
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pathy with the laity, and the multi- 
lication of their joint agencies. But 
in Ireland we admit the existence of 
uite another state of things. Here, 
the National Church is the Church of 
a minority, and during the last twenty 
years has become less so to but a 
small extent. What the next twenty 
years will do no one can say, but to 
the human eye the members of the 
Trish Church seem destined to remain 
almost a fixed number ; and if, con- 
sequently, as a minority, the Irish 
Ohurch is an “ anomaly” now, it will 
socontinue. Legislative interference 
with any of its rights, functions, or 
possessions, cannot be deprecated on 
the assumption that time will change 
the aspect of affairs by bringing over 
the Roman Catholic population to 
Protestantism. Dreams of that de- 
pepten, once general even in Eng- 
land, have been dispelled. What the 
Trish Church is, that is what it shall 
be, and its defence must be sought in 
‘some other principle than that of its 
numbers in a Census, in comparison 
with those of other religious systems. 
The position of its defenders is, that 
it forms an essential part of the Im- 
peal United Church, and that posi- 
ion is constitutionally and logically 
sound. 

To acknowledge any other principle 
‘would be politically dangerous and 
financially impracticable. A few 
Roman Catholic bishops may hold 
that their claim to a simple transfer 
of the revenues of the Protestant 
Church, on the ground of their ad- 
herents Peing four to one, will be re- 
cognised by Parliament if they only 
agitate loudly and long enough; but 
the calculation is hasty, since to de- 
nude the Irish branch of the Church 
of its pecuniary resources, would not 
only be to confiscate what is as much 
property as the hereditary acres of 
any magnate in the land, but to dis- 
member the Empire—to declare that 
Daniel O'Connell, and the long line 
of agitators were right, and that 
Treland ought not to be regarded as 
an integral part of the British State, 
but governed as if a colony removed 
at the farthest point in some far-off 
ocean. The politics of Ireland can 
never be so separated from those of 
England, now that the Channel is 
a ferry, and the bonds, social and 
commercial, which unite the two peo- 
ples, have become numerous and in- 
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dissoluble. The sole alternative for 
British statesmen in Ireland, if chan, 
there ever should be, would be to 
adopt the principle of an universal 
Religious Endowment, which, how- 
ever, would ultimately necessitate the 
Patent of the Dissenting clergy in 

ngland and of the Free Church 
ministers of Scotland, as well as the 
priests in Ireland; or to settle down 
upon a complete and uniform Volun- 
taryism, which, as the first step 
towards a general overturning of the 
monarchical institutions under which 
the nation has prospered above every 
other in the world, would be even 
more sternly resisted. It seems in- 
evitable that the Irish Church— 
anomaly or not—must stand : Ireland 
is too near to England for either 
of those experiments. The yreatest 
visionary cannot imagine that Parlia- 
ment, which grudges the slight addi- 
tions from year to year made to the 
Regium Donum, as grants for new 
congregations, would largely supple- 
ment any general ecclesiastical fund 
out of the public taxes. 

The Irish public, accordingly, expect 
from the Middle Party that they will 
support the Irish Church on consti- 
tutional principles strictly—as Sir 
Robert Peel, one of their number, 
has nobly pledged himself to do, and - 
as Lord Palmerston, his leader, bold- 
ly did three years ago. This question, 
in fact, may well be made a test one 
with them. The Disraelite knot of 
“leaders” are known to be not ad- 
verse to paying the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, though where they are to 
get the ‘money they have never conde- 
scended to say. The Radicals, on the 
other hand, are only anxious to abolish 
the National Church in Ireland, that 
they may be in a better position for 
assailing the National Church in 
England, in the pursuit of their plan 
of a wholesale American “ reform.’ 
The course for a New Party is the 
manifest one, of treating the Roman 
system as exceptional in consequence 
of its Foreign origin and motives, and 
of its political character, and to refuse 
bluntly to admit any right on the 
part of the small minority of Roman 
Catholics in the Kingdom to ask for 
the subversion of the Church esta- 
blished by the vast majority, and for 
centuries the basis of our whole politi- 
cal structure. At the same time, the 
assuming of this position would not 
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revent the statesmen of the Consti- 
utional party from improving the 
Trish Church in any points in which it 
is capable of improvement, so as to 
remove anomalies as far as may be, to 
render it as a machine more efficient, 
and to bring it into livelier sympathy 
than it has been for thirty Phew with 
theruling powers. Its own dignitaries, 
in fact, are pointing out to the legis- 
lator who will approach the editice 
with the careful hand of the Restorer 
—not with the sledge-hammer of an 
enemy—in what ways it may be re- 
novated, and the circumstance hope- 
fully evinces an improved tone among 
the clergy themselves. The laity 
have long been anxious for reforms, 
but it is only now that the necessity 
for them is at all acknowledged by 
the occupants of the pulpit. The 
Primate of Ireland, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, at least one Dean whose 
opinion is of some weight, and several 
divines of large experience, have 
taken part in proposing changes, ex- 
hibiting at least an unselfish desire 
to increase the Church’s efficiency. 
The feeling is general among laity 
and clergy alike, in Ireland, that re- 
forms ought to be forthwith under- 
taken—reforms which shall, for 
example, tend to equalize incomes 
among the beneficed clergy, and to 
raise those of small, and especially of 
small and populous livings, by appro- 
riating for their use sums taken 
rom the excessive emoluments of 
bishoprics and other dignities. 

It has been observed that the Irish 
Church is “top-heavy” from an excess 
of dignities. Dr. Trench points to 
the superfluous deans, and Dr. Atkin 
at the Down Conference, describe 
his own duties, as one of them, to 
consist in the making of a bow to an 
Archbishop once in three years at a 
provincial synod. But the Church is 
top-heavy otherwise than in havin; 
useless persons sauntering idly throug 
her fold. There is room for some more 
extensive reform, when a diocese is 
found containing only 13,800 Church 
inhabitants, and paying its bishop 
£4,400 per annum ; when another, 
with 17,000 Churchmen, yields to the 
bishop £4,038 per annum; when a 
third bishop, having only 116 clergy 
to look after, receives £5,246 ; when 
a fourth, with 108 clergy, gets 
£5,939 ; when one archbishop derives 
from his office £8,328, and another 


£6,569. Considering the character 
of the country, and the number of the 
Church’s members, these incomes ara 
all too large. If the average salary 
of the ten Irish bishops were £2,000 
per annum, they would more fre- 
quently be found following in the 
footsteps of the good Archbishop 
King, who, by his simple apostolic 
zeal, established above one hundred 
and fifty years ago that ascendency 
of his Church’s principles in the dio- 
cese of Derry which has survived the 
inert administration of a later race of 
spite overseers. It is notorioug 
that the only bishop in Ireland, be- 
sides the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
perhaps the Bishop of Down, who 
pore amongst his clergy and works 

and in hand with them, is the Bishop 
of Cork, and his revenues are the 
lowest of all—£2,300 per annum. 
An amended table of remuneration 
has been suggested, which would 


ge for the Primacy £5,000 ; for the. 


chbishopric of Dublin, £5,500 ; 
for the ten bishoprics, £3,500 each ; 
for the principal Dublin deanery, 
£2,000 ; for eleven other deanerieg, 
£1,000 each ; for eleven archdeacon- 
ries, £700 each ; and probably even 
this, to employ Dr. Trench’s figure, ig 
carrying too much sail, There ought 
to be, at all events, a sufficient sum 
recovered from the various dignitaries 
to recruit a number of the smaller 
benefices, and to provide for stipen- 
diary curates. A change of the sort 
would set the wheels that now rust 
agoing, and strengthen the institution 
by wiping away a cause of reproach. 

lear: q the principle of all reforms 
should be to remove everything ob- 
structive, to lighten the parts unne- 
cessarily weighty, and to sustain those 
that are weaker, that the whole mg- 
chine may work more easily. 

It is plain, too, that if the Irish 
Church ‘is to make progress there 
must be a franker recognition of 
the power of the voluntary prin- 
ciple -as a supplementary resource. 

util lately every effort to build and 
endow new churches by the subscrip- 
tions of the laity was treated as an 
innovation. That ancient and cramp- 
ing notion must be finally abandoned. 

en one member of the Church is 
found to restore St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral at an outlay of over £100,000 ; 
when a few others have established 
a society in Belfast which contem- 
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plates the erection of from four to six 
churches ; when new cathedrals are 
being reared up in Tuam, in Cork, 
and in the diocese of Down, by what 
the Scotch Voluntaries would call 
the Christian willingness of the peo- 
ple, it would be madness to check 
those energies out of reverence for any 
theory. The churches so erected must 
be welcomed into the fold, and those 
who shall minister in them treated not 
as clergymen of the Establishment b 
sufferance, but as the equals in all 
respects of the parish clergyman, and 
entitled to a full and fair chance of 
promotion side by side with the in- 
cumbent more fortunate in the enjoy- 
ment of a rentcharge. Archbishop 
Trench has publicly acknowledged 
the strength of this new spirit in 
language worthy of attention. “A 
grateful evidence,” he says, in his 
primary Charge, “of the activity of 
church-life in the diocese of Dublin 
is the number of new churches which 
are being built in it, or of old which, 
in whole or in part, are undergoing a 
rocess of renewal. In a period of 
ess than two years I have had the 
satisfaction of consecrating seven new 
churches—six of them additions to 
those already existing, the seventh an 
old parish church rebuilt. I have 
also licensed for Divine service an 
eighth, newly erected by the Duke of 
Leinster. Entirely trustworthy re- 
turns acquaint us that in the diocese 
of Dublin there were 82 churches in 
1791, and 91 in 1826. It is satisfac- 
tory, as far as church-building is con- 
cerned, to have made in less than two 
years very nearly as much progress 
as was made half a century ago 
in 35.” And it is certain that the 
free efforts and offerings of the 
laity would be multiplied, if the pa- 
ralysing consciousness that the reve- 
nues of the Church are unfairly 
distributed were removed from the 
public mind, and if other such crying 
abuses as clerical non-residence were 
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done away with. Of the 1,500 holders 
of livings in Ireland there are 205 
who do not reside in their parishes— 
who delegate their duties to ill-paid 
curates, and carry off considerable 
incomes to be spent elsewhere. In 
one diocese, that of Cork, out of a 
total of 170 clergy, as many as 41 
stand in the category of the non- 
resident. In Limerick diocese there 
are 93 livings, with 23 non-residents ; 
in Cashel, 107 livings, with 32 wan- 
dering shepherds. An absentee land- 
lord is bad enough ; but an absentee 
ler yman is much worse. 

While work so extensive and so 
uscful remains to be done it will not 
be open to any one to say that the 
Parliamentary Party which shall come 
forward for the defence of the Irish 
Church is necessarily opposed to re- 
form. All that Irish Churchmen 
and Conservatives expect, as the con- 
dition on which their support will be 

iven to a new English constitutional 
inistry, is that the institution of the 
National Church in Ireland shall be 
declared perpetual, and its property 
sacred for its own religious uses. 
There will be no objection to any 
measure calculated to render it more 
efficient. The Middle Party will find 
it their account, as we believe, to pro- 
fess so much. Let them defeat the 
Ministry of Lord Russell on the Re- 
form Bill—and defeat on such a mea- 
sure must be followed by immediate 
resignation—and let them pledge 
themselves to such a support of the 
institutions of the country as a main- 
tenance of the Irish Church, and the 
Pamection of Irish society against 
tramontanism, would emphatically 
signify, and the reins of government 
must pass into their hands, in all pro- 
bability to be held by them for a 
lengthened period. They have thus 
given to them really a great oppor- 
tunity: it remains to be seen “ What 
thoy will do with it.” 
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THE REFORM BILL OF 1866. 


WHATEVER shall be the fate of the 
Reform Bill of Earl Russell’s Min- 
istry,—we commence this article 
whilst the lists are still open and the 
struggle proceeding,—it may with 
confidence be said that no measure of 
high constitutional importance has 
ever been more fully or more ably 
discussed. The last Parliament 
under the old Franchises which have 
served so well for over thirty years — 
- if it is to be the last—has shown 
eet vigour and conscientiousness. 
erhaps never before, in a pet poli- 
tical crisis, was there less of the spirit 
of faction, or more general independ- 
ence of judgment or earnestness of 
urpose exhibited hy the House of 
ommons. Although party ties have 
been as powerful as on other occa- 
sions to hold the crowd of the rank 
and file together under their respec- 
tive chiefs, among the leading thinkers 
the higher considerations of public 
duty have operated powerfully, and 
the fetters of names and associations 
have been cast off, and the course 
manfully taken which strong convic- 
tions dictated and the national in- 
terests seemed to demand. Itis this 
feature which chiefly gives moment 
to a prolonged debate that will oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the history 
of political warfare, and it will be 
well to mark how such a develop- 
ment of an unwonted parliamentary 
independence is accounted for. 

It will not be sufficient to refer it 
to the idiosyncracy of one or more 
individuals whose bold example 
stimulated others. Without denying 
that the country owes a vast deal to 


the men—few but brave and compe- 
tent—who have resisted Revolution 
in the name of Reform, and before 
pointing more particularly to what 
they actually have done, let us look 
at the deeper influences which they 
have obeyed, and trace to its origin 
that constitutionalism which they 
have arisen to represent at the in- 
stant when their help was needed. 

It does not appear that those per- 
sons, right though they be in a degree, 
go to the root of the matter, who 
attribute the spirit of resistance to 
ill-considered change manifested by 
a Liberal section of representatives to 
the surviving, for a time, of Palmer- 
stonian ideas; for Lord Palmerston’s 
policy was admittedly the creation of 
a public opinion in favour of consti- 
tutional repose, and not the cause of 
it. The man, great as he was, was 
less than the influence which he 
obeyed. Nor is it imputable to what 
has been called by many in a narrow 
party, sense & conservative reaction. 

ainly it is due to the double cause, 
that the pecple at large have long 
been satisfied with the working o 
the parliamentary machine, and have 
not scrupled to say so ; and that those 
who, for party or other designs, have 
desired to remodel it, have proclaimed 
their purpose lately in a manner 
more open, more daring, and more 
alarming, than even the intelligent 
class of working men can bear. The 
great body of operatives, enfranchised 
and unenfranchised alike, have given 
proct that they are satisfied, and 

ence the signal failure of agitators 
among them; but, partly from a 
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wish never to acknowledge finality 
in a progressive State, partly because 
Reform was a familiar idea, they 
have given that sort of apathetic 
sanction to the projects of their sup- 
posed friends which has puzzled and 
thwarted the Ministry. 

The rationale of this apathy was 
unexplained until the electoral sta- 
tistics appeared. It was then seen 
that the working men are fairly re- 
presented, and that in some places 
they have even the command of the 
constituencies. They had felt this 
themselves. They saw no anomaly. 
They were conscious of no disability, 
and it was impossible to persuade 
_ them that they had a grievance. 

These facts, which are entirely indis- 
putable, are the stable basis of the 

osition which the men of the Middle 

arty have taken up. . 

This Middle Party, first so entitled 
in these very pages, the party which 
Mr. Bright ridiculed when he favoured 
the House with his Scotch-terrier 
illustration, and to the strength and 
ability of which Earl Russell wished 
to shut his eyes, when, at the meeting 
of his supporters, he disputed its ex- 
istence, we spoke of in our February 
number, before the Session opened, 
as constituted by a serious defection 
fromthe Ministerial ranks, and added : 
“This isthe party—hardly yet formed, 
but containing the elements of the 
only competent Opposition—which 
the Ministry really fear. They are 
not apprehetistye of mischief from 
Mr. Disraeli as the leader in an 
attack. He is not in a position to 
assail the Government on the Reform 
question. He himself stands pledged 
to a measure of Reform which Mr. 
Gladstone will probably be able to 
show went quite as far as the Bill the 
Ministry are about to introduce... 
It would be easy to disarm him alone ; 
but there are those other champions in 
the field—not many, perhaps, in num- 
ber, but quite unfettered, very bold, 
and carrying with them the prota of 
Lord Palmerston’s name. The pupils 
of the great departed have a noble 
work, and if they only take it up 
energetically, the mass of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s followers must troop round 
them. It is certain that the party 
of honest and manly resistance to 
Brightism, in all its branches and 
projects, will have a large degree of 
public sympathy, and stand a fair 
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chance of becoming the ruling in- 
fluence in British politics for a pro- 
tracted period.” In this passage we 
have not a word toalter. Everything 
that has since occurred corroborates 
the view then taken of the more 
immediate political future. The 
Palmerstonian contingent have proved 
themselves a potent parliamentary 
force—powerful in their principles, in 
the support they have received from 
the press and from the public, and in 
theability which they have manifested 
in debate. In some form or other, 
whether as a section of a coalition 
Ministry, or as an independent Oppo- 
sition, they must henceforward exert 
an influence upon English legislation 
which no mere eloquence of the 
over-wordy order will countervail. 
That influence, too, must be, on 
the whole, salutary; for whatever 
may be the opinions of the poli- 
ticlans to whom we refer on other 
matters, they are to the core sound 
on the constitutional principle that 
the balance of political power amon 
the various classes of society sh 
be preserved. If the passing of the 
Franchise Bill should destroy this 
balance, they will apply themselves 
to the task of restoring it by further 
legislation, in connexion with the 
re-arrangement of seats or otherwise. 
They can be depended upon through- 
out as anti-American, to use the 
phrase which will in the shortest 
way convey their position and charac- 
teristics. 

It is one of the mest remarkable 
features of the crisis through which 
the country is passing, that the ablest 
and most influential of our journalists 
are on the side of this party of 
Moderates. There are persons who 
will plume themselves on discover- 
ing causes for this of a different 
kind from those that are manifest, 
and the significance of which it is 
proper to indicate. We confess our- 
selves, however, to be of those who 
consider that an honest desire to 
uphold and condemn, according as 
conscience and the country’s interests 
require, animates the leading journals 
enjoying the public confidence. This 
desire was never more palpably do- 
minant than now, and never before 
were the public more ready to ac- 
knowledge the fact, and grant to 
the reasonings of their daily coun- 
sellors the attention to which such 
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a conviction prompts. Should the 
Reform Bill be defeated in its pre- 
sent shape, the press may fairly claim 
in large measure the credit of the 
victory. It is very questionable 
whether the Liberal members, who 
have opposed it would have had 
courage for the course they adopted, or 
having entered upon would have 
persevered in it, but for the ready 
appreciation their principles found 
in the daily journals, and the able 
and constant justification of their con- 
duct volunteered by those who disin- 
terestedly approved it, and discerned 
with quick and practised eye that 
it was far more in accordance with 
the convictions of the people than 
the democracy of Mr. Bright, which is 
without defined limits, and means 
universal suffrage if it means any- 
thing. 

The more oe of public 
writers, professing heretofore to be 
of the Liberal party, have perceived 
that the change in the character of 
shal PALF proposed to be effected 
by Mr. Gladstone would be its ruin, 
and the desire to avert that con- 
summation has operated to influence 
their conduct. England might for a 
short period become enamoured of 
Radicalism, might fall under the influ- 
ence of the stupid delusion that Mr. 
Bright is a great prophet, and the £7 
voter a philosophic politician, whose 
sagacity has hitherto been denied to 
the councils of the State to its vital 
injury ; but no one can suppose that 
this affection for Radicalism would 
last. And when it gave way, where 
would the Liberal party be if Earl 
“Russell and Mr. Gladstone had been 

ermitted to turn the full stream of 
its influence into the Birmingham 
channel? The English public would 
be compelled in that event to reject 
the Liberal poi as debased—to 
put it from them as a guilty thing; 
and the result would be the estab- 
lishment of a purely Conservative 
Ministry, to last as long as the re- 
membrance lasted of the peril from 
which the nation had escaped. The 
Liberals who did not wish to see 
their party destroyed had no alter- 
native but to denounce Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had ee to swamp 
it with the dicalism of Mr. 
Bright; and accordingly, nothing 
could be truer or more effective than 
the statement of Lord Grosvenor, that 
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Mr. Gladstone was the real traitor, 
the deserter from Liberal principles, 
the leader who had insulted his fol- 
lowers by endeavouring to set up a 
new flag instead of the old one to 
which alone they owed allegiance ; 
and nothing could be more audacious 
than the charge made by the leader 
of the House of Commons against 
the true Liberals of having been false 
to the colours whose honour they 
have been in reality maintaining. 
The course of the debate on the Re- 
form Bill tended powerfully to justify 
the Liberal Opposition as the Liberal 
pay proper, and when the mists 

ave cleared away, and the argument 
comes to be made by the political 
historian without heat or prejudice, 
Mr. Gladstone will be described as 
the worst friend the Liberal party 
ever had—as the Minister who, with 
two roads before him, to make choice 
between, notwithstanding that he had 
the experience of so sound a man as 
Lord Palmerston for his guidance, 
chose the wrong road, and strove in- 
temperately and vainly to drag an un- 
willing party after him in his fatal 
error. 

The conviction is growing, and we 
may claim to have done our part to 
foster it, that whether the iniegy 
get over the difficulty of the secéfid 
reading of the Reform Bill or not, 
the country can only be rescued from 
the peril into which they have brought 
it Lg a combination of Conservatives 
of the more liberal, and Whigs of the 
less radical, order. We of course bear 
in mind the old saying that “ England 
hates coalitions,” but the coalitionse 
which England has reason to hate 
were coalitions of convenience, in 
which there were no common sympa- 
thies and no real bonds of union. 
The case before us is different. If 
the persons come together into a 
new and strong party of whom we 
speak they will have been compacted 
under a powerful necessity, compel- 
ling men to act together because 
their principles are the same, and 
because those pencne are gravel 
imperilled. The Ministry, which 
should thus be formed, would be at 
once more Conservative and more 
Liberal than its precursor, and ac- 
cordingly more English and more en- 
during. The only danger would be 
the doubt whether leading men unac- 
customed to act together, and igno- 
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rant of each other’s tempers and 
views on general subjects, would be 
able to avoid all personal altercation, 
and consent to make sufficient realy 
rocal sacrifices ; but this sort of di 
culty has to be encountered when- 
ever new blood is brought into a 
Ministry, and under a politic -and 
conciliatory chief petty disputes 
ought to be easily restrained. It is 
pretty well known that, should it be- 
come necessary for the Queen to 
consult Lord Derby, he will decline 
to take office. He is constitutionally 
unfitted for the position, and his 
health not equal to it. The noble 
lord would advise Her Majesty, no 
doubt, to apply to some statesman of 
experience who would command, at 
least. by the respect entertained for 
his character, the confidence of the 
country, adding the expression of his 
belief that a Ministry composed to 
some extent of men heretofore sitting 
on different sides of the House, is the 
necessity of the political situation. 
This view of the course to be taken 
acceded to, and the principal selected, 
all the rest would be practicable 
enough. The Middle-party men, 
whenin power, would command much 
more than a sufficient number of 
Liberal votes to place Mr. Gladstone 
apd the Radicals in a safe minority ; 
aki there would be no reason that a 
Government so constructed and sup- 
ported should not last out the full 
term of a parliament. ‘ 
We may remind the public, further, 
that in the pages of the UNIVERSITY 
MacazInE, when briefly recording 
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the death of the late wise and good 
Premier, we strongly recommended 
the immediate formation of a Palmer- 
ston Club in tribute to his memory, 
and to sustain and perpetuate his 
wisely balanced principles, under the 
application of which to its domestic 
affairs. the nation prospered, the 
people were content, and such agita- 
tions as the present Ministers have 
endeavoured to create were unknown. 
Without some such organization the 
strength of the new party will not 
be readily ascertainable. It will 
otherwise have no clear rallying- 

int. Since we then wrote, short as 
is the time that has elapsed, man 
mists have been cleared away. Muc 
that was thought at that time almost 
romantic in idea is plain fact now. 
There can no longer any dispute 
as to the existence of a powerful 
Palmerstonian influence in Parlia- 
ment, and the propriety of establish- 
ing a new club, of the character we 
indicated, is admitted. With respect 
to the name, we still press that the 
word “ Palmerston” would carry a 
distinct idea, and be acceptable not 
only to those who would join a Middle 
Party, but to the nation. It would 
be a guarantee that the country 
would not seek in vain for the services 
of a body of ag ae compe- 
tently and boldly led, who would 
never stoop to seek popularity by 
sacrificing the interests of the whole 
poaple to those of ac even the 
argest numerically, or endeavour to 
retain office by the arts of the dema- 
gogue. : 
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LORD DUFFERIN ON IRELAND. 


Wuart Lord Dufferin modestly styles 
“Contributions to an Inquiry into 
the State of Ireland”’* offers in reality 
the results of a most industrious and 
sagacious scrutiny into that abstruse 
and melancholy subject. The theme 
is not, indeed, altogether melancholy ; 
for, a8 we shall presently show, there 
are openings and gleams evidently 
brightening and expanding of a hap- 
pier future. These vigorous symp-_ 
toms and expansions of a new life are“ 
carefully noted by Lord Dufferin, and 
placed in the great national balance- 
sheet against the waste and mischiefs 
inflicted by Fenianism. We are to 
bear in mind, however, that the im- 
provement of Ireland has been pro- 


* ‘Contributions to an Inquiry into the State of Jreland.” 


ceeding with the steady and cumula- 
tive action of an established law, 
while the disturbing influence which 
has thrown us back during the last 
ten months is simply one of those 
occasional checks to which all na- 
tional processes are in one form or 
another liable. The spirit of active 
disaffection which, either in the back- 
ground of agitation or in the van of 


insurrection, has been the great curse 


of Ireland, is rapidly ‘wearing itself 
out, and its decline alike in intelli- 
ence and in volume is described by 
rd Dufferin in one of his happiest 
passages. ‘“ What we are now endur- 
ing,” he says, “seems to be like the 
last onward rush of a retiring tide, of 
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which the first great wave broke in 
1798, enveloping even the higher 
ranks of society within its vortex. 
When in 1848 it again returned, its 
energy was already checked, and 
scarcely reached the level of the 
middle classes ; while now, with what 
appears to be an expiring effort, it 
whirls along inits destructive embrace 
none but the most ignorant and reck- 
less of the lower orders.” 

Lord Dufferin cites proof for every 
allegation he makes. When he says 
that Fenianism has seriously though 
but temporarily affected industrial 
enterprise in Ireland, he gives us 
particular instances in support of his 
statement. He says :— 


‘*To any one who has been observing the 
march of events in Ireland during the past 
few years, one of the most hopeful symp- 
toms will have been the commencement 
made in almost every direction of the appli- 
cation of British capital to enterprise in 
Ireland. Within my own knowledge in 
more than a dozen centres this expenditure 
had begun or was on the point of beginning. 
But what has happened since? Disaffec- 
tion showed her hateful countenance, and 
every single operation was abandoned. 
Within three miles of my own house a 
company had been formed at the beginning 
of last year, for the purpose of investing a 
million and a half of capital in a building 
speculation. They had actually committed 
themselves to this undertaking by the pay- 
ment of the earnest-money to the owner of 
the land; but the rumours of disturbance 
were heard, and, rather than pursue their 
enterprise, the shareholders agreed to forfeit 
the few thousands already sunk, and the 
whole of this enormous expenditure was lost 
to the country. Again, a gentleman, now 
in the House of Commons, the son of a na- 
tive of Drogheda, having made his fortune 
in Manchester, out of a feeling of affection 
for his father’s birthplace, determined to 
return to that city, and establish a factory. 
In consequence of the cheapness of labour 
and the mildness of the climate—frost being 
an appreciable drawback to cotton spinning 
—the experiment was so successful that 
last year three or four of this gentleman’s 
former Manchester associates had actually 
come to Drogheda, in order to prepare fot 
the introduction of similar establishments; 
but Fenianism broke out, and they have 
abandoned their intentions. 

‘Then, with regard to the depreciation of 
property. A friend of mine had sold an 
estate in the Landed Estates Court. The 
purchaser, however, was not in a position, 
when the time came for the payment of the 
money, to perfect the purchase. The estate 
was again put up, but in the meantime 
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Fenianism appeared, and the property was 
sold for half the former price. 

“The annual increasing advent of tourists 
is a matter of considerable importance to the 
inhabitants of some of the villages in the 
south of Ireland. In Killarney alone, for 
several months in the year, the average 
daily number of tourists staying in the 
hotels and village is nearly 500, represent- 
ing an expenditure of several thousands a 
week. Butnosooner did Fenianism display 
itself than every traveller departed, and 
during the whole of the latter part of last 
autumn scarcely a dozen people ventured to 
gothere. The Great Southern and Western 
Railway is paying 5 per cent. dividend, but 
its stock is down to 89, the English proprie- 
tors glutting the market with their shares. 
Other railways are obliged to abandon the 
most useful projects, on account of the 
sudden refusal on the part of financial com- 
panies in England to advance money on 
Irish security; Fire Insurance Companies 
are restricting their operations for fear of 
incendiarism; and country gentlemen are 
withdrawing the directions they had already 
given to the architects for the repair or re- 
construction of their residences; all which 
circumstances, though injurious to every 
class of the community, tell with greatest 
severity, of course, upon those to whose 
blind folly they are to be attributed.” 


All this is bad; but it does not 
amount to a destruction, or even to a 
serious derangement of the social 
mechanism which had begun to work 
so vigorously and so well. It is a 
suspension, that is all. And if the 
crisis which has caused it demon- 
strates that there is still some little 

ulse left in the expiring energies of 

rish turbulence, it also shows the 
perfect adequacy of the repressive 
power of the State. This conspiracy 
was as cunning and ferocious as any 
ever yet projected in Ireland. In the 
elaboration of its mystery and the 
energy of its internal terrorism it is 
unmatched. At this moment there are 
details in its structure, and peculi- 
arities in its action which utterly 
baffle the scrutiny of the police and 
the opportunities of informers. Upon 
these points—perhaps the most curi- 


ous connected with the conspiracy— 


the Government are still in the 
clouds of conjecture. Notwithstand- 
ing this admirable ingenuity and 
secrecy—notwithstanding too the se- 
verity of its internal discipline, and 
the seasoned military habits of a 
large proportion of its material, and 
the careful selection of the remainder, 
the Fenian Conspiracy, without a 
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ee shouldered or a shot fired, has 
en entirely extinguished. We have 
already, in these pages, testified to 
the sagacity and the power exhibited 
by the Executive in dealing with 
the Fenian plot. If, then, there is 
matter for regret in the evidence 
thus suddenly presented, of the con- 


tinued existence of Irish treason, 


there is also matter for congratula- 
tion in its numerical attenuation and 
social subsidence, and in the fact 
that where twenty years ago it car- 
ried with it the avowed sympathies 
of the masses, it is now shorn of its 
popularity, avoided and despised. 

t is plain then that we may ex- 
pect with confidence the speedy re- 
assertion of that almost universal 
law of improvement which had mani- 
fested itself with a vigour so exhu- 
berant and astonishing up to the 
point at which the Fenian conspiracy 
arrested its growth. Lord Dufferin 
has collected with great care the 
authentic evidences of the progres- 
sive improvement of Ireland, and we 
reprint his clear and rapid outline 
of the facts :— 


“If we turn to the agricultural statistics 
we shall find that the value of the cattle 
and live stock in the country is two mil- 
lions more than it was last year, and 26 
millions more than in 1841, and this at the 
conventional price of only £6 2s. per beast: 
a& sum which next year may, perhaps, be 
quadrupled. While 125,000 acres, which 
last year were noted as waste, have now 
been added to our pastures, in addition to 
nearly two millions of acres reclaimed since 
1841. The cultivation of flax is extend- 
ing into counties where it has never been 
hitherto grown, and flax bids fair to be- 
come a crop both remunerative and suited 
to the soil and climate, and generally 
throughout the country a better system of 
agriculture is being introduced. If we 
look to the labourer, we shall find a corres- 
ponding cause for congratulation. At this 
moment, in my own county, the wages of 
an ordinary labourer averages from 1s. 4d. 
to ls. 6d. a day—in harvest time he can- 
not be hired under 2s. or 1s. 6d., and with 
his food supplied. Railway labourers can 
get from 10s. to 12s. a week, and carpen- 
ters and masons, &c., from one to two 
pounds, the actual increase in the rate of 
agricultural wages being estimated by 
Judge Longfield at from 25 to 80 per cent. 
between 1844 and 1860: 

“If we examine our manufacturing pros- 
pects we shall find, though on a smaller 
scale, that the result is equally promising. 
The linen spinners of Belfast have been 
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making money at an enormous rate during 
the few last years, and the exports from 
that port in 1864 were nearly double those 
of 1863. Equally cheering accounts have 
reached us from Derry, Lisburn, Antrim, 
and the other seats of Irish manufacture. 

“Tf we turn tothe Poor Law Returns 
we shall find that no less than 34,224 fewer 
persons were in the receipt of relief during 
the past year than in 1863; if to the 
police returns, we shall be astonished by 
the enormous diminution in crime; if to 
the Bank Deposits, we shall perceive an 
increase from about £11,000,000 in 1863 
to £14,000,000 in 1865; and, finally, if 
we estimate the increase in the capital of 
the country, exclusive of money invested 
in reclaiming land and in manufactures, 
we shall find that whereas in 1841 we 
owned only £60,000,000 of property, in 
1863 the capital of the country as calcu- 
lated in live stock, Government funds, 
Bank deposits, and investments in Rail- 
ways, had risen to £112,000,000, or 
£52,000,000 more than we possessed in 
1841, and this in spite of four successive 
bad harvests, entailing a loss of nearly 
£27,000,000, which put as great a strain 
upon the country as the cotton famine did 
on Lancashire.” 


The ideas that prevail respecting 
tenant-right among the very men who 
ractise it, are loose and even con- 
icting. The correspondence between 
Lord Dufferin and Messrs. Anderson 
and Dickson demonstrates how dis- 
orderly are the theories which are seri- 
ously propounded upon the subject, 
by able men representing the interests 
of the tenant. Mr. Anderson, in this 
position, insists that “tenants-at-will - 
on the Clandeboye estates have enjoy- 
ed,from timeimmemorial,the privilege 
of an unrestricted sale of their tenant- 
right.” It turns out, however, that 
not a single instance can be cited in 
which an unrestricted sale of lands at 
will has taken place. Yet Mr. Ander- 
son is a gentleman of character, posi- 
tion, and ability ; and we mention 
this particular instance to show how 
vaguely, not to say wildly, even the 
most intelligent and respectable men 
will talk and write on the subject. 
These uncertain and exaggerated esti- 
mates of the rights vested by that 
usage in the tenant, are evidences of 
the confusion in which the theory 
itself isinvolved. The author of this 
masterly tract has, notwithstanding, 
succeeded in reducing the principle 
to the terms of a definition. Wecite 
from his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons :— 
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‘‘T think the custom of tenant-right is a 
very difficult one either to describe or to 
explain, and perhaps very few people would 
be disposed to agree as toits historical origin. 
The custom may be, I think, thus defined : 
Tenant-right is a custom under which the 
tenant farmers of the north of Ireland, or, 
at all events, in those districts where that 
custom prevails, expect when they have 
occasion to give up possession of their 
farms, that their landlords will allow them 
to obtain from the incoming tenant such a 
sum as shall remunerate them for their 
improvements uponsthose farms. But at 
the same time, though I think that that is 
a perfectly legitimate definition of the cus- 
tom of tenant-right as now understood, 
there is undoubtedly another element which 
exists, and which influences the operation 
which I have described. But the element 
is a very impalpable one, because, although 
of late, since the question has been agitated 
and the real elements of tenant-right have 
been analysed by public discussion, even 
the farmers themselves will describe their 
claim as a claim on account of improve- 
ments, there can be no doubt that the sums 
which were paid by the incoming tenant to 
the outgoing tenant very often had no rela- 
tior whatever to the real value of those 
improvements, and the thing sold, instead 
of being called the tenant-right of a farm, 
which is now the term generally applied to 
it, used more commonly to be called the 
goodwill of the farm, and under that de- 
signation I think a different thing would 
be understood than a payment made for the 
value of the improvements into the enjoy- 
ment of which the incoming tenant was 
about to enter. I think under the term 
‘goodwill’ would be recognised something 
approaching to what I may call ‘ black 
mail,’ paid by the incoming tenant to the 
outgoing tenant, in order to induce the out- 
going tenant not to interfere with his quiet 
possession of the farm.” * 


The radical vice in the existing 
condition of Ireland is, as stated by 
Lord Dufferin, that “our social sys- 
tem has been allowed to develop 
itself for years on vicious principles 
and in a wrong direction.” Circum- 
stances have arisen to necessitate its 
re-construction. Hence we find our- 
selves in a transition state—“ always 
a state of suffering” —and one which 
it is impossible to stimulate without 
temporarily intensifying that suf- 
fering. A worse mistake than this, 
however, would be by misdirected 
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legislation to fix the transitory vices 
of a state of things, palpably in its 
nature, temporary and disappearing, 
and thus to arrest the curative proces- 
ses of society, which promise health 
and vigour at no distant time. 

Lord Dufferin treats his subject in 
@ spirit at once practical and philoso- 
phic ; and he has amassed and ar- 
ranged his materials with extraor- 
dinary diligence and discrimination. 
Quite apart from the original and 
vigorous thought that tones these 
pages, they present a positive mine 
of illustrative facts concerning nearly 
every conceivable subject connected 
with the social condition of Ireland. 
The land agent, the public writer, the 
member of Parliament—the man who 
for any cause desires to master the 
data of the Irish problem, to sound 
its depths, and examine its difficulties 
with an amount of light and assistance 
to which he has been wholly unaccus- 
tomed in that research, will do wisely 
to take Lord Dufferin’s ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions” at once in hand. We have 
met with no book, for many years, 
upon the same theme, which we can 
recommend so entirely without re- 
serve or qualification. 

There is nothing more striking in 
this collection than the genuine pa- 
triotism in which it is conceived. 
Nothing can be more frank and 
affectionate than Lord Dufferin’s re- 
cognition of his filial relation to Ire- 
land. We wish that in this respect 
he were not quite so singular an 
Irishman. Few men care to incum- 
ber themselves, more than need be, 
with a connexion which involves 
many irksome and thankless duties, 
and confers neither influence nor 
distinction in return. Every Irish- 
man of mark must feel that the more 
effectually he detaches himself from 
his Irish associations, the better he 

ill stand in English estimation. 
Few men will incur for a sentiment 
or a duty a risk of even a reflected 
contempt. ; 

It was in this spirit that even in 
the humble walks of literature such 
men as Congreve denied their country 
—that Swift who could meet every 
taunt but that, with courage, retorted 





# An incoming tenant having paid an exorbitant sum to his predecessor, excused 
himself to Mr. Curling, on the plea ‘‘ That he would sooner have his blessing than his 


curse.” See Mr. Curling’s evidence. 
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that he was not an Irishman because 
he was dropped in Ireland—and that 
even the Great Duke of Wellington 
pleaded that a man is not a horse be- 
cause he is born ina stable. Swift 
was perhaps a solitary exception to 
the universality of the rule which 
associates this denying of one’s coun- 
try with a treason, far more momen- 
tous, against its parental claims, and 
even its indisputable equities. If in 
saying this it were our objectto open 
a personal and not unjustifiable 
attack upon wealthy and powerful 
men at this moment obnoxious to cen- 
sure on the score of this cruel species 
of cowardice, nothing would be easier. 
There are men of great wealth and 
ition who, though resident in Eng- 
and,derive not only their descent from 
Irish blood, but the vastly preponde- 
rating share of their revenues from 
Trish estates—wealthy and influential 
noblemen, who, without those Irish 
estates would be insignificant and 
or—who yet have nevea been 
own, by filial kindness, by honest 
co-operation, or even by one cordial 
word of public recognition, to own 
their enormous social obligations to 
Ireland. These men it is true are by 
no means capable of doing their 
country the services which Lord Duf- 
ferin’s keen apprehension and habi- 
tual accuracy, to say nothing of those 
still higher qualifications with which 
he is eminently gifted, enable him to 
render. But wealth and rank— 
social eminence and the respect that 
attends it—are powerful to secure for 
Ireland precisely that sort of consider- 
ation which she most needs—a fair 
and respectful hearing, when speakers 
and writers so temperate and so ac- 
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complished as Lord Dufferin, under- 
take to state her case. His superi- 
ority in knowledge, thought, and 
expression, speaks for itself. It is 
his frank and affectionate patriotism 
that constitutes the contrast which 
should secure the special recognition 
of Irishmen. 

We trust that the day may not be 
far distant when Ireland shall enjoy 
the advantage of his direct official 
connexion with the administration of 
her affairs. Lurd Dufferin has many 
personal qualities essential to com- 
plete success in such a relation to a 
society so peculiar. Perfectly acces- 
sible, perfectly courteous, he possesses 
a tact which is founded on a delicate 
and unerring perception of other 
men’s feelings and peculiarities, and 
which has nothing in common with 
the vulgar suavity of deception. A 
scholar, a man of elegant tastes 
—accomplished, agreeable, and witty 
—he is precisely the man to command 
the social influence and popularity 
which enlist public confidence and so 
powerfully second authority. The 
amount of thought and labour which 
he has bestowed upon Irish ques- 
tions—the reasonableness of his views, 
and the conscientious energy of his 
patriotism—are exemplified in the 

ages which we have here reviewed. 
naddition to these high qualifications 
Lord Dufferin has given ample proof 
of that administrative faculty with 
which they are not always allied. 
His connexion with Ireland by pro- 
perty and by birth—his direct descent 
rom a splendid Irish name—and the 
generous affection he bears his coun- 
try, complete the sum of his claims, 
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THE SESSION OF 1866. 


To judge of a Session of Parliament, 
and pronounce it abortive or the re- 
verse exclusively according to the 
number of distinct enactments framed 
and passed is to apply a false stand- 
ard of criticism. There have been 
Sessions in which the Legislature was 
extremely busy in discharging what 
no doubt are theoretically its proper 
functions, and in which, nevertheless, 
only mischief was effected ; and the 
time is not likely to arrive when there 
would be full oceupation for six or 
seven months for the Members of 
‘both Houses in framing fresh or in 
amending old statutes. Ifthere were 
such a demand for new Bills, the fact 
would argue an amount of imperfec- 
tion in the institutions of the country, 
and an indefiniteness in the principles 


on which the social and political fa- 
bric rests, which would constitute a 
deep national reproach. The efforts 
of past times, and especially of the 
last thirty years, have not been thus 
unfruitful. With all its faults, our 
parliamentary representation during 
that period has secured for us not 
only the advantage of tolerably good 
administration from year to year, but 
a steady improvement in the system 
of laws by which that advantage will 
be enhanced and secured in future. 
A Session, then, is not necessarily 
wasted when the list of Acts of im- 

ortance which have received the 

oyal Assent is short. A vast deal 
may have been determined, great 
changes accomplished, great ame- 
liorations brought about, through the 
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mere strife of parties, and even al- 
though during its progress that strife 
may have seemed a mere confused 
cellision of personal ambitions and 
retorts, without any signal purity of 
aim or decision of purpose among the 
greater crowd of combatants. 
We think this remark applicable 
peneniny to the Session lately 
rought to a termination. It was 
emphatically not a law-making Ses- 
sion. It was one of special conflict. 
Almost as if in sympathy with the 
disturbed condition of the Continent, 
the great parties became agitated, 
angry, eager for battle, and finally en- 
gaged in a desperate combat which 
only concluded with the complete 
prostration of that one which, at the 
outset, had seemed far the stronger. 
The contest, however, was necessary, 
inevitable, and has proved in the 
highest degree useful. During the 
wavering fortunes of the fight, when 
the advantage inclined now to this 
side, and again to that, the agitation 
of the spectators, the obvious interest 
taken in the struggle, too deep to be 
demonstrative, showed the acute ob- 
server how serious were the issues 
believed to be involved. In fine, the 
question, one of mauifest magnitude, 
was, whether henceforward the De- 
mocratic principle as opposed to the 
Constitutional—that which gathered 
itsinspiration from an uncertain future 
and was generated in the spirit of 
experiment, or that which proceeded 
from the ascertained results of the 
past, and proposed such progress 
only as experience approved— should 
influence the management of British 
affairs. That question had become 
the more serious from the fact that 
a@ great parliamentary leader—we 
ought not to say a great statesman 
—had deliberately abandoned the 
moderation which alone is power in 
England, and had taken up his posi- 
tion at the head of that one-idea’d 
class whose views are irrational- and 
perilous because always at a violent 
extreme. For the first time did it 
seem likely that their opinions, or 
rather their impervious prejudices, 
would prevail so far as to affect the 
position, and determine the future 
character, of one of the great parties 
in the State, and the struggle among 
oliticians within the House of 
ommons was more to repel this 
attempt of a minority in a party to 
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drag it down by force to a low level 
against which all its traditions and 
convictions revolted, than to decide 
whether this or the other set of men 
should hold the actual reins of power. 
Among the masses outside—among 


_all coming within the category of the 


intelligent classes—there was but one 
desire, and one fear, the fear that a 
disorganizing Radicalism might gain 
a fatal triumph, the desire that by 
some lucky combination of elements 
that triumph might be prevented, 
and the leader who had made its 
achievement possible -punished for 
an unexampled treachery and an 
“error of judgment” almost amount- 
ing to a crime. 

t will be admitted that the 
Democratic forces fought under great 
advantages. There was the persuasive 
and ingenious eloquence of their duc- 
tile chief, who laboured with all the 
zeal of a convert, and the intensity 
of effort of a man who felt he had 
irretrievably committed himself to 
the gravest prpesivicns, which it 
would tax all his energies to justify. 
There was in his and their favour the 
circumstance that both parties in 
Parliament had pledged themselves 
to some amendment, if not extension, 
of the Franchise. It had been pro- 
mised in Royal speeches ; it had been 
embodied in Bills whose principle 
had been affirmed at the instance of 
rival Ministries : there was no one 
in a position to repudiate Reform. 
This was a broad and firm basis to 
work upon. There was the circum- 
stance that the journals most enjoying 
the confidence of the public not only 
professed the principles of the Refor- 
mers, but entertained what soon 
proved to be an exaggerated opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone's abilities and in- 
fluence. And, in addition, there was, 
most important of all, the fact that 
the party nominally under his com- 
mand, when the Session opened, 
boasted of a majority of 80 votes 
over the Conservatives, as led by 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 

Bemuany cundey Chess nine iatetaes, 
a struggle against an apparently 
sppboashing Democratic Ascendency 
seemed a forlorn hope. We never 
had that idea. In the pages of this 
magazine, during the period immedi- 
ately following Lord Palmerston’s 
death, as soon as Lord Russell had 
indicated his intended line by the 
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character of his reconstructed Go- 
vernment, and more lately on the eve 
of the Session, we pointed to the pro- 
bable appearance of a Middle Party 
in the House, which, though small, 
would finally defeat Mr. Gladstone. 
We argued thenecessary development, 
and the certain unity of action of 
that party, from various circum- 
stances, not the least the fact that, as 
followers of Lord Palmerston, they 
had acquired the secret which made 
his Government a success—the know- 
ledge, namely, that the great body of 
the people were then, whatever they 
might in other times have been 
seriously averse to vital constitutional 
changes. Events have established 
that this calculation was completely 
correct.. The men of power during 
the year were the men who most ac- 
curately represented the position that 
sagacious Minister had occupied when 
cut off by death, and their power con- 
sisted less in the circumstance that 
by their votes they could turn the 
scale between two great parties, than 
in their perfect interpretation of pub- 
lic feeling. This was shown remark- 
ably by the unexampled fact that the 
recognised Liberal press, almost with- 
out an exception, ranged itself on 
their side, repeated, illustrated, and 
enforced their arguments, and cheered 
them on in their struggle against the 
so-called Liberal Ministry, even at the 
risk of bringing in the Conservatives. 
No doubt for a long time it was the 
hope of those journals, as it was the 
wish of the constitutional Whigs, that 
the Radical element might be expelled 
from the Russell Cabinet, and a 
purely Whig reconstruction accom- 
poe ; but even when that had 
een found to be impracticable, they 
patriotically persevered, in order to 
save the country, at all hazards, from 
a threatened calamity. The leaders 
of this school, whom their vanquished 
opponents haveutterly failed to injure 
by sedulous slander, deserve well of 
the political historian ; and most con- 
spicuous among the illustrious de- 
baters and patriots of the Session 
whose line of action has gained the 
approval of the nation, stands the 
figure of the Member for Calne. His 
was the hand which dealt those 
crushing blows to the late Govern- 
ment and their scheme that left them 
sprawling in the dust. His was the 
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logic which Mr. Gladstone's ingenui- 
ties could not pierce or evade. He 
was the only man, we believe, from 
an encounter with whom Mr. Bright 
shrank. Among the men of the 
Middle Party, as we long ago first 
named it, he was quite alone—like 
Saul towering above his brethren. 
The most powerful speakers on the 
Constitutional side, after Mr. Lowe, 
were not Whigs, but the Disraelis, 
Stanleys, Lyttons, Cairnses, and Cran- 
bournes, of the Conservative ranks. 

We are strongly convinced that 
there never was a case in which the 
influence of public opinion operated 
so directly upon the House of Com- 
mons ; and the most assuring circum- 
stance in a Retrospect of the Session 
is the evidence supplied so strikingly 
at every turn by every sign and oc- 
currence, that the nation, whilst not 
inclined to reaction in the baser sense 
of that word, has repented its former 
tendency torun forward too fast, with- 
out consideration, and with a blind 
faith in the more Democratic leaders 
of the Liberal party to which they 
could claim no title from possessing 
the qualities either of prudence or 
rational fixity of view. 

With the course of the campaign 
we need not now concern ourselves. 
It was a short, sharp, and decisive 
struggle. The constitutional Opposi- 
tion, with a sort of Prussian dash and 
celerity of movement, scattered in 
successive great actions the solid 
masses of the over-confident enemy 
opposed tothem. The result was the 
defeat, not so much of a Ministry, as 
of a dangerous political intrigue. The 
Whig party saved themselves as a 
party by disowning Mr. Gladstone, 
and resenting his attempt to subject 
them to the Radical minority—a 
minority so small, and so violent, and 
irrational as to deserve the name of a 
Faction. What wasdetermined simply 
was, that this Faction shall not bear 
sway in England. The old Liberal 

arty, which, with all its faults, can 
Trane of having well served the coun- 
try in critical moments, declared that 
it should not be—and the country 
backs their resolve. Mr. Gladstone 
was proved both a bad forecaster and 
a bad statesman: he did the wrong 
thing, and he did not perceive that he 
moult fail in obtaining the support of 
any large body of the people in doing 
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it. He had cerpiipa Lord Palmer- 
ston’s caution—had ascribed to the 
‘timidity of age, or to the political 
levity which was the only explana- 
tion superficial critics could find for 
the successful Minister’s satisfaction 
with things as they were, what was 
the result of the largest experience 
and unexampled sagacity ; and when 
his former chief was removed, the 
clear stage afforded him tempted the 
comparatively green youth of the 
Member for South Lancashire to en- 
terprises which would have not only 
driven from power, but from political 
life altoyether, any man less distin- 
guished, and, for his former services, 
we may add, esteemed. 

The fall of Earl Russell’s Ministry 
brought up the question — What 
Government would offer the most 
successful resistance to the inroads of 
Democracy? And here again the 
dictate of public opinion could not 
be mistaken. We may be permitted 
to remark that from an early moment 
we pointed to the necessity for a com- 
bination of liberal-minded Conser- 
vatives with Conservative Whigs—to 
the certainty that such a union would 
be imperatively suggested by circum- 
stances—and to the fact that the 
nation would heartily accept it. Those 
views have been confirmed in every 
point ; and if the combination has not 
become an actual and palpable Coali- 
tion, it is not only more than possible 
that it may yet still, under the 
same compulsion of circumstances, 
become such, but if that should not 
take place practically, a union of 
forces exists which ought to secure 
‘to us a Conservative Government for 
along term. Lord Derby has played 
his part in a difficult time with so 
much magnanimity, and his political 
friends—in England, at least—have 
shown so much disinterestedness in 
waivingall personal pretensions which 
might have embarrassed him, that 
his Ministry has commenced its 
period of rule with the sympathy of 
the entire nation. We shall subse- 
quently show that the opening efforts 
of its various leading members to re- 
pair the grave errors of their prede- 
cessors, Within the small interval of 
time allowed them ere the curtain of 
the Session fell, augur well for their 
future success, since they have estab- 
lished that character for earnestness 
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of purpose, directness of aim, and 
courage, wanting which no Cabinet 
will ever secure the favour of the 
English people. 

The character of Lord Derby’s 
Government is, that it is the first Min- 
istry the country has had for many 

ears (we mean no slur upon the 
ater period of the rule of Palmerston) 
at once liberal and constitutional. 
Its foreign policy, as defined in the 
inaugural speech of Lord Derby in 
the House of Lords need not te dis- 
cussed in detail since it has satisfied 
the country, and forbidden all appre- 
hension of difficulty for England 
abroad in a crisis the most solemn, 
when a mistake—a rash Russell letter 
—might have proved irrevocable. For 
its domestic policy the composition 
of the Cabinet is a guarantee. No one, 
hardly even the factious jonrnalist— 
the writer of the Aforning Star or 
of the Daily Zelegraph—dares to as- 
erse it as reactionary. Lord Derby’s 
bid for the support of the country 
contrasts in all respects with Mr. 
Gladstone’s. He offers not sweeping 
and dangerous experimental nb anees 
but good government on establis ed 
principles, inspired by a tendency 
towards and a desire for such mea- 
sures of improvement as shall be best, 
and not “made in haste to be re- 
pented of at leisure.” Lord Derby 
also starts with an undertaking to ad- 
minister, in its spirit, the Relief Act 
of ’29. Until now that Act has never 
been properly carried out. Upon this 
latter point, however, from its vast 
importance, we are bound to enlarge. 
n Ireland Lord Derby had an 
especially difficult task when he re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s commands to 
form a Government, but that diffi- 
culty did not so much lie in the gra- 
vity of the social or political problems 
which the state of the country pre- 
sented, as in the absence among a 
portion of the place-expectants of his 
party of that disinterestedness and 
patriotism which we have had to 
commend in the noble Earl’s English 
followers. In his speech tothe Lords 
the Premier had anticipated this dif- 
ficulty of intense selfishness in a few 
men, and that small section of his 
Irish supporters carried their preten- 
sions so far, even to the point of an 
attempt to dictate to the Minister, 
and by threats to compel him to ac- 
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quiesce in their demands, that at 
length it became necessary for the 
public to interpose, and to the ulti- 
mate intervention of the Press does 
the First Minister of the Crown owe 
his relief from the hostility of friends 
whom he had proposed richly to re- 
ward, but who themselves aspired to 
instruct him, not only as to how he 
should deal with them personally, 
but as to the manner in which he 
should govern the country. Finally, 
Lord Derby, who had clung to them, 
for party’s sake, as long as their pre- 
tensions- permitted, deposed them 
from all influence in his counsels, 
and took the course, in dispensing his 


Trish patronage, and in shaping his* 


Trish policy, which his own judgment, 
backed by that of the wisest Constitu- 
tionalists, decided to be best for the 
country, and most likely to secure to 
his Government a prolonged tenure. 
He abandoned the knot of extreme 
Trish Tories, the Family Party, as 
it has been styled, by whom his 
Ministry had in 1859 mainly been 
ruined, and consulted with the Con- 
servative gentry of the country, men 
liberal in spirit, and anxious to see 
their Roman Catholic countrymen, 
such as are not excluded from con- 
sideration by violent and intolerant 
Ultramontane views, treated with 
proper respect, and admitted to a full 
share, no more and no less, of every 
public right and advantage. The 
advice of these Irish Liberals, justly 
so called, happily prevailed, and_the 
Earl of Derby strengthened his Gov- 
ernment, and did his party areal ser- 
vice, by conferring the Solicitor-Ge- 
neralship upon Mr. Morris, a Roman 
Catholic barrister of moderate political 
views. After a struggle also, he suc- 
ceeded in displacing “the deaf Mr. Na- 
pier,” and putting Mr. Brewster, the 
acknowledged leading intellect at the 
Trish Bar, in his room. Inthat combat 


the Faction did not yield, but were. 


thoroughly beaten, and not until they 
had done the Government a certain 
damage, by producing an impression 
that the Ministry were infirm of pur- 

ose, and drawn hither and thither 

y petty influences which they should 
haveutterly disregarded. Thatconclu- 
sion, though under the circumstances 
not unnatural, would have been unjust 
in the highest degree to Lord Derby, 
who did not for one moment swerve 
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from his declared design of establish- 
ing his Government on an “ enlarged 
basis.” 

Finally that object was accom- 
plished, and all the more effectually 
from the avoidance of anything like 
an arbitrary course in widening the 
boundaries of the party. Lord Derb; 

ained the full consent of his fol- 
owers in taking that course simply by 
allowing events, and the influence of a 
maturing public opinion, to convince 
them of itsnecessity. Toryism, then, as 
the narrow, exclusive policy of thirty 
or forty years ago, exists no longer. 
The Constitutionalism of our time, 
which the present Ministry representa, 
is an intelligent sentiment. It is at 
once flexible and high-principled. It 
means the governing of the country 
in a rational and progressive spirit, 
and an obstinate resistance, at the 
same time, to every attempt ta sub- 
stitute clamour for reason, and to 
change laws and customs by mob 
force. Thisis the sort of Government 
for which Englishmen were, we might 
say, yearning, from the time when 
the death of Lord Palmerston handed 
them over to the Philistines, and 
every candid observer must admit 
that from the moment when Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet had been completed, 
and its competency estabiished, there 
was a manifest settling down of the 

eople into a condition of quiet con- 
bicnis The prevalence of that feel- 
ing has from the first been an augury 
of a long tenure of office for the 
Ministry ; and it has been deepened 
by the evidence which the last week 
of the Session furnished, that the 
new Minister’s cast was a strong one. 
In all departments there bas been an 
active preparation for serious work, 
without any appearance of “new- 
room” ostentation. General Peel and 
Sir J. Pakington especially have 
shown themselves earnest and capable 
men, the former in immediately adopt-- 
ing for the Army the propcr style of 
weapon, and hurrying on the comple- 
tion of them ; the latter in honestly 
telling the nation in how unsatisfac- 
tory a condition he had found the 
Navy department, and in boldly ad- 
dressing himself to a reform much 
more urgently necessary than anyone 
can pretend to consider a change in 
the ordering of the parliamentary 
representation to be. In the offices 
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in which the qualities of purer states- 
manship are tested there has been the 
same capacity evinced. Lord Stanley 
has even already justified his reputa- 
tion for caution, and the entire public 
feel confident that neither the dignity 
nor the independence of England will 
suffer in his hands. That confidence 
is so well founded and so implicit that 
it has paralyzed the agitation which 
the Opposition had imagined they 
could call forth all over the country 
by a mere motion of the hand. All 
the sae i are that the interval 
till the re-opening of the Houses will 
be a quiet one. It is the desire of 
the public, which may be said, in 
certain circumstances, to have the 
force of an edict, that the Ministry of 
Lord Derby should have a full and 
fair trial. 

It is our pride to say that the 
principles perseveringly advocated in 
these pages for the government of 
Treland_ have been boldly professed 
by the Premier. Englishmen appear 
to have at last become aware that 
those who raise the political noise in 
this country which seems to the 
casual observer to be the expression 
of a political condition and opinions 
are a small and really uninfluential 
portion of the people. The position 
they have obtained in Parliament, 
and their command of some Irish 
journals, are altogether factitious. 

hey have literally no backing amon 
the people at large, whose single an 
constant utterance regarding them is 
a scornful repudiation of their sel- 
fishness, their “ place-hunting,” and 
hypocrisy. To conciliate those clam- 
ourers is not to secure the affections of 
the population. The shortest road to 
that end is the road Lord Derby has 
indicated, by showing the Roman 
Catholic gentry that he will admin- 
ister the Act of ’29 generously, in the 
true pial of liberality, by refusing to 
rule the country through the priest- 
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hood, higher in station and extremer 
in views ; by determining to appeal 
directly, earnestly, and courageously, 
to the whole people by an impartial 
administration of the laws; by a 
vigorous repression of conspiracies 
and discouragement of the agitators, 
who are really responsible for creating 
them ; and by an anxious desire to 
stimulate practical enterprise, to 
lighten the burdens of taxation, to 
increase in Ireland the legitimate 
ee of public money, and to 
aid the people in aiding themselves 
by industry and effort. This may 
seem to the superficial not a very 
striking programme. It certainly 
excludes such reckless changes of 
laws as Mr. Mill and the Member 
for Tipperary would deem the cure 
for every evil. It takes from the 
restless portion of the community the 
opportunity of raising fatal strifes 
between classes, and deprives the 
political intriguer of his stock in 
trade, but it will be felt by the entire 
people as an emancipation from the 
thraldom of a system of government 
which drove the ‘gentry out of a 
country in theadministration of whose 
affairs they were no longer allowed 
to share—which paralysed the cner- 
gies of the farmers by delusive 
promises of impossible advantages, 
and filled the gaols with seditionaries, 
the product of its own principles and 
operations. That system has come to 
an end, and neither this Faction nor 
that, neither a narrow Clique, selfish 
and reactionary, nor a clamorous mob 
of Demagogues, control the present 
Ministry. There is ground for hope, 
consequently, that their rule of Ire- 
land will be as constitutional and as 
successful as their rule of England. 
Being marked by liberality, vigour, 
and straightforwardness, it appeals to 
the sympathies of every patriot, what- 
ever his creed, or, in special points, 
his political convictions. 
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PARTIES AND THE COMING ‘SESSION. 


Sxort as has been the interval since 
Parliament broke up, changes have 
occurred in public opinion on almost 
all leading political questions of a 
“more remarkable kind than probably 
many years have witnessed. It seems 
‘well worth while to reflect upon these 
for a little. Looking at things from 
that moderate Conservative point of 
view which best accords with the in- 
stincts and interests of the British 
people, and which most truly inter- 
prets the spirit of the nation’s ex- 
perience, it may without fear of 
_ contradiction be declared that those 
changes have been all in a wholesome 
‘direction. The tendency sets strongly 
“at present towards greater appre- 
ciation*of the value of a government 
‘on liberal constitutional principles, 
and more real and general fear of 
mere experimental disturbance. This 
is a sentiment which has nothing to 
do with party names. It has not 
been produced by the specific action 
’ of any party. Nor is it due to the 


instructions of the press except in a. 


‘gmall degree. Neither, again, does it 
‘ result from the contemplation by our 
eople of any collapse of democratic 
institutions in other countries, for al- 
though America supplies a picture of 
political disorganization that may well 
cause Englishmen to rejoice that the 
mob do not rule in these latitudes, 
* the argument in support of constitu- 
tional views afforded by certain trans- 
’ actions of the past three months 
within our own bounds is so power- 
ful that we seem not to need the 
lesson which the other hemisphere 
furnishes. ; 
’ It may measure the depth and ex- 
tent of this change in the public mind 
to state at once that whereas, when 
Parliament was prorogued, the knot 
of members then called Adullamites 
' were regarded as persons who might 
expect anything but a hearty welcome 
from their constituents when the sea- 
son for giving the annual account of 
their stewardship came round, now 
the Cave has become much too nar- 
row to hold those that have flocked 
—or, rather who have been driven 
into it by the reckless methods and 
unbounded demands of the new agita- 


tion. That small group of Constituy 
tionalists have proved the nucleus of 
an ever-increasing force. Popalay 
vengeance has not descended. upoa 
the heads of Mr. Lowe and his breth- 
ren, but popular approval has ex 
couraged fresh Whigs to speak out 
boldly and opportunely against. the 
dogmas of the Birmingham school, af 
Radicals. It is right to say popular 
apptoval, because the voice of the 


‘nation is not to. be supposed to 


be expressed by.'a trades-union 
gathering at Leeds, or Manchester, 


‘or Glasgow, far less by: a dinner 


demonstration which miserably failed 
in Dublin. The tone of the Liberal 
press is doubtless a true indication 
of the feeling of the general body 
of the non-Conservative public, and 
the postion taken up by Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Bruce, and others, as moderate Re- 
formers—Reformers more Conserva- 
tive than Radical— Reformers desirqus 
to apply strict tests of fitness with re- 
spect to the Franchise—but repeats 
that tone in action. A conviction as 
to the responsibility of right judging 
and fearless speaking on this . mio- 
tmentous question has been growing, 
and under the influence of that-pre- 
vailing and manifest conviction bath 
journalist and parliamentary repre- 
sentative have been careful to shape 
their course. The consequence is, 
that if at this moment all the Mem- 
bers nominally Liberals who agree 
with the Adullamites of last Session 
were collected together, they woul 

be found to form, not a handful to 
be treated with contempt by the 
Boanerges of the British platform, 
but # considerable body of resolute 
defenders of those institutions which 
have given general prosperity and 
happiness to all classes in the nation, 
and-have secured, on the whole, fair 
and equal government. The number 
of these, moreover, enlarges with 
every ape of the Reform League 
orators ; and in short, there is reason 
to believe that if at this hour the 
Members in the House not describing 
themselves as Conservative were 
polled hee some such question as 
Oxford debaters have lately started,— 
Whether Mr, Bright is an honour or 
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a reproach to the country which gave 
him birth,—those found to condemn 
him and his Chartist franchise, and 
empirical Irish land project, would 
outnumber his supporters three to one. 


Be would be left with-a section of 


éxtreme Radicals so small, and. in 
point of talent, with one or two ex- 
Geptions, so contemptible, .that his 


unsustained declamation wouldappear 


traly ridiculous. - 


ii The Liberal party in the House of 


©ommons has no longer any cohesion. 
ven of the Irish Roman Catholic 
‘Members, elected largely by the inftu- 
Yhice of the priesthood, who, at the 


‘Bidding: of their entire bench: of 


‘Bishops, lend Mr. Bright their coun- 
tenance for far other than Reform 
‘yéasons, there were found scarcely 
Jone-half to- adopt the. manhood suf- 
‘frage,; vote by ballot, abolition of the 
-daw of primogeniture, spoliation of the 
‘Betablished Church programme. With 
“the utmost difficulty sixteen or seven- 
‘teen names of Irish representatives 
“were obtained, and it was notorious 
that these included several persons 
“sho in a vote would not go into 
-the lobby with the ultra-democratic 
:‘geetion. Both in England and Ireland 
*:¢he Liberal party is reduced to chaos, 
= Bnd the joint authors of that exploit, 
- Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, are 
“powerless to reuniteit. To do so, the 
-- former should first triumph over a 
‘ morbid and enormous vanity, and 
the latter over a sourness of dispo- 

* gition which has more to do with 
- his: opinions than observation or 
‘logic; but the public would never 
believe that the one had become 
_-gober-minded, or the other sympathe- 
: tic. They had only power to destroy 
the pay which in an evil hour for 

* itself acknowledged their guidance 
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thus: Some argue in its favour who 
honestly believe that better govern- 
ment would be secured by an extended 


suffrage, and yet are far from going 


the length of either of the personages 
just named ; others, again, and a very 
much larger number, as we believe, 
would concede a portion of the de- 
mands preferred by the democracy, on 
the ground of political expediency, 
although believing that the business 
of Government will be rendered more 
difficult and unsatisfactory by the 


change ; and yet another section hold 


that Reform does not necessarily 


mean a degradation of the Franchise, 
and urge Conservative statesmen to 


deal comprehensively with the whole 


‘Subject, under the impression that.a 


fair widening of the basis would please 
the working men, but also by doing 
justice to sections of the higher classes 
now excluded, result in leaving things 
pretty much as they are.. Mr. Dis- 
raeli is the chief expositor of this 
latter idea. He was struggling after 
the realization of it in his Fancy 
Franchises of seven years ago. He 
has clung to it despite the ridicule 
which those too-fine artifices brought 
upon him, and it is not a violent 
assumption that his influence in the 
present Cabinet will be employed in 
favour of a fresh attempt to settle the 
Reform ditticulty according tothat con- 
ception. There may, perhaps, be an 
indication of this in the circumstance 
that Mr. Disraeli has re-published his 
Reform speeches of the period referred 
to, in all of which the chief object 
was to establish the special propriety 
of a settlement emanating from Con- 
servatives. When Mr. Disraeli pushed 
that view before, he was before his 
time. He was abused for it by his own 
followers as much as by his natural 


- after Lord Palmerston’s death, and 
* that power they have employed with 
. #hé result stated. It has often been 
:‘gaid that Mr. Bright has no talent 
-. for constructive statesmanship, and 
1. My, Gladstone showed last Session 
“that he had none for leadership. It 
“is possible that in fature both, by 
g¢agon of their abilities, may be 
“ ‘tplendid in isolation, but- they are 
’ Ipténes that will not fit well, if per- 
>. haps at all, into any future lasting | 
” political edifice. ° tee HG 
“- “: With regard to the particular ques- 
~ Wfda-of Reform; matters seem to stand 


opponents. It was looked upon as a 
- mischievous opening up of asubject it 
was better notto stir. Biaes then, how- 
ever, vast changes have taken place, 
and although the Fancy Franchises 
‘would in all probability, from their 
inherent weakness, meet with the 
same fate now as at that time, the 
necessity of stopping the course of a 
wanton agitation by timely and 
Tational legislation ig better recog- 
nised. It is certain, moreover, that 
. the peculiar suitableness of this being 
done by a Conservative Ministry has 
.atrack the majority of the public, 
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_From:them -alose can a reasonable 

and safe Reform Bill emanate, if the 
Liberal party be split up and its chiefs 
chave become advanced Radicals. 

It may be likely under these cir- 
-eumstances that Lord Derby and his 
-eolleagues will prepare a Bill; but in 
the state of opinion already described 
there is no need for hurry. If another 
year is required to perfect a compre- 
hensive scheme, one worthy of the 
oecasion, one to quiet agitation for 
another quarter of a century, the 
public will not refuse to wait. Mr. 
Giadstone’s fault was precipitancy. 
ord Derby is under no compulsion 
‘to commit a similar blunder ; and it 
does not seem,to be at all necessary 
that when Parliament assembles. in 
February, he should be ready to place 
a cut-and-dry scheme upon the 
table. There are a good many other 
‘things to be attended to, of more 
serious immediate moment than Par- 
diamentary Reform, and the plea that 
these have absorbed the attention of 
the Cabinet would be a valid one to 
‘every reasonable man for a postpone- 
iment of the question to a more con- 
menient season... 

The reorganization of the Army isa 
work of the first magnitude which 
the Government are bound imme- 
diately to take in hand. The late 
Ministry found to their astonishment 
that there was a good deal of unsound- 
mess where people thought there was 
the highest fidelity and efficiency. 
‘The state of the world is not such as 
to render that condition of things less 
serious than a twelvemonth ago. We 
‘need a strong, well-maintained, and 
trustworthy land force, and how it is 
to be obtained in a period when the 
price of labour runs so high that the 
recruiting-sergeant’s temptations are 
disdainfully rejected, becomes a grave 
‘question. The Government have be- 

‘ore them the report of the Com- 
mission on Recruiting, which will 
undoubtedly be made the basis of a 
general change of system which legis- 
lation will be required to facilitate. 
The suggestions to increase the first 
period of enlistment to twelve years, 
and to make the second nine years, 
with a premium to the veteran soldier 
of 2d. a day increase of pay on re- 
enlistment, and an assured pension 
_of 1s. a day at the close of his full 
term, are valuable, as is also that, 
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artly ‘carried: out : of late’ in -Ire- 
land, under the s ‘pressure : of 
necessity by Lord Strathnairn, for the 
dispersion of the troops heretofore ga- 
thered together in comparativeidleness 
in the greatcamps. To these refornis 
the: Government are bound to apply 
their minds not less vigorously than 
to. the reconstruction of the Navy 


“which has devolved—a work of Her- 


cules indeed—upon Sir John Paking- 
ton. . There is, besides, the codifica- 
tion of the Laws, the great Education 
question in England and Ireland, the 
grave query, What can be done legiti- 
mately and with permanent effect tto 
benefit Ireland? the topic of Railways, 
every day more important ; and lastly 
those Church difficulties which have 
risen into prominence with unexpected 
suddenness, and in such commanding 
Magnitude. An agitator can se 
nothing requiring treatment save.the 
single subject which looms largest:in 


-his vision, but a statesman is in a very 


different position, and looking abroad 
over the whole surface of the natiaiis 
life, and deeply into its multifarious 


-interests, is obliged to hold even 


such a topic as that. of Reform im 


‘due ‘subordination to. others whith 


possess quite as. much ° interest. 
Parliamentary reform is essentially 
of the speculative class. of questicus 
—any step taken in the direction 
of an extension of the suffrage must 
be experimental. We know what the 
present Legislature is,.and what:it 
has, with all its faults, accomplished. 
Notwithstanding the terrible things 
spoken of it, we may make bold .to 
say that it has governed peaceably and 
suceessfully, promoting the greatest 
happiness of the greatest nuuvber. 
But what a parliament ditferenthy 
constituted would do, is a mere guess, 
and the most reflecting will proba 

eonsider, whether on abstract grown 

they are in favour of bringing ina 
larger number of the working classds 
or not, that there are certain ques- 
tions affecting great principles, and 
going nearly to the root of the con- 
stitutional settlement, which it were 
better to have determined before the 
doors are thrown open too widely. 
Not the least serious are those ques- 
tions which so nearly concern the 
existence of the Church, and the -vi- 
tality and purity of religion in the 
nation, In England religion and poli- 
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-tids have'since the Réformation ‘bean 
‘Severvia.harmoay : the hutch. has 
cbeen ‘the: Church of the people, and 
-the people have felt pride in it as.an 
-dnstitution im harmony with, and tend- 
-ing ‘ta cherish and ‘perpetuate, their 
wown: spirit, under God, : of complete 
«independence. It taught’ men to be 
gen, and sanctified ‘their exercise of 
-the tights of manhood by preaching 
immediate: responsibility to: Heaven. 
“That idea in-the Church’s teaching, 
“that Lad in the nation’s life, has 
- lain at the bottom of the national cha- 
-racter . for fearless investigation, 
‘strength of will and of judgment,: and 
daring and fertility of enterprise. 
vBut it is of this very gift of the Re- 
‘formation we are in danger of being 
sdeprived:;:-and: if we be, our: sun 
from ‘that hour begins to -set:.. There 
«is a.-profeund.. feeling throughout 
the land: of: apprehension that: a 
‘false_sentimentalism, encouraged ‘by 
‘the foolish school of clerics who fancy 
itheir, influence to be increased by'a 
célaim ‘to: supernatural powers, ma 
yproduce a: divorce between.the People 
sand thea: Church--the fermer repre- 
senting the Reformation, andthe latter 
ibhat: degeneration in the direction of 
Roman Catholicism, which English- 
~adien iabhor;' fully as much for the 
emational. weakness: which they know 
smust: follow: if :it.-should. prevail; as 
Jfor:the péril of the doctrines which it 
“harbours. . How ‘to bring the Church 
rand the ‘People into. harmony again, 
is:& question to which the statesman 
must bend his mind, if he would se- 
cure. England against a danger of 
igonvulsions far worse than any that 
Ja,1wandering agitator: has it in--his 
power. to. create. The. task might 
‘seam: to’ be one belonging especially 
to Bishops ; but ‘a main part: ofithe 
‘Aifficulty, unhappily, and that partof 
At which most convinces of: the neces- 
‘sity for - immediate treatment, is: the 
-faet that the Bishops. are: not. all 
faithful:to the Reformation, and ‘that 
those who are have little of the vigour 
which formerly characterised the 
-English prelacy.: It is little, perhaps, 
-that the legislator can directly do to 
restore harmony where there is. é0 
much discord and wilfwlness, ‘but 
suggestions have been made for check- 
ing ritual extravagances, and: main- 
taining the ancient spirituality of the 
national Church, and with it the vi- 
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-gour of the national sentiment: add 
character; which be-ought not to: dis- 
“tise with the easy, we will say: ignd- 
rant, remark that these are matters 
for theologians. That is éxactly what 
they are not, relating as they:do leas 
to articles of belief than‘to the -con- 
tinuance amongst:us in ita integrity 
of. that worship, and of that relation 
between clergy and laity, which bri 

the strongest support. to the States- 
man in ruling the: population and 
swaying the destinies of the State. 
Subjects of this nature are of wy- 
measurably more ‘importance: :thah 
whether the Franchise shall stand at 
‘£7-or £6; or whether: the voter: shall 


pcos ‘openly for whom he: giv. 


is: suffrage, or skulk to the‘pollin 


ds 
‘booth to: push his paper: throw 4 
-slit in a. ‘box with the air of 


aman 
maanied Gt eats, At — ond 
Wit. : questions : of. delieaty 
and difficulty relative 'to:the present 
Church. disorganization, even: more 
‘than for the management of. Parlia- 
mentary reform,: the Consérvatite 
party are best qualified: to deal ;:and 
it is, therefore, clearly for thé interest 
of the nation that they should: remain 


sin power for a period sufficiently long 
.toenable them to perform: tose: use- 


ful tasks There are paipable rew- 
sons-.in favour of. Conservative ovér 
‘go-ealled Liberal: attempts! at: conati- 
fattional modification. ‘The | latter 


-party never touches that it dees-not 


mean to destroy. All its..instindts 
‘are’to pull down: It’. ever- aitits 
-ati a..complete change, ‘somethinp 
étitirely new,:an altogether -altered 
‘basig: The Conservative is influéneed 
‘by:no such spirit:: He’ does not-con- 
ae 7_n posing oe ‘axe 
perfect, but only that: they are -per- 
He believes them: sau 
and: good, on the whole.: he. holds 
thatexperience has'proved this,-and 
he. is anxious to make them soundar 
‘and better. Thus, even when he 
‘take the very same actual step, whic! 
the Liberal has designed, there is-not 
the alarm about. it which it would 
-eause if his opponent were the-doer of 
it. Itis not the firet move in the direg- 
tion of an ultimate revolution, btt.a 
“precautionary proceeding—one assen- 
tially preservative in its intention. 
And so it is that Conservatives can 
get the uation to acquiesce readily‘in 
progressive changes which would not 
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receive sanction if proposed by those 
whose object is perpetual change. 
The-strength of the argument deri- 
vable from these facts in favour of 
allowing the present competent Minis- 
ters a sufficient lease of power to 
enable them to carry out their pur- 
poses, is felt throughout the country, 
and Lord Derby did not go an inch 
too far when he stated at Guildhall 
his conviction that the nation was 
willing that he and his colleagues 
should have a full opportunity of 
doing the good to the community 
which they intended. 

To that “fair trial,” with the dis- 
tinct promise of which the Ministr 
will begin the Session, they have we 
“entitled themselves by their adminis- 
tration of the country’s affairs during 
tthe Recess. Whatever mistakes may 
have been committed in the matter 
of the Hyde Park meeting—and for 
these the last Government were in 
“part. responsible—it is the universal 
verdict that the more recent “de- 
monstration” of the trades in Lon- 
-don was so prudently managed as to 
-become a positive argument in favour 
‘of Conservative views on the suffrage. 
The workmen were encouraged to 
take the control of the display into 
their own hands, and in doing so they 
-voluntarily made provision to keep 
out of their ranks the “ roughs” and 
lowest-class politicians of their order, 
thereby illustrating, in the most 
powerful manner, the necessity for a 
selection among working-men in the 
bestowal of the privilege of the fran- 
chise, and affording the best possible 
practical argument against manhood- 
suffrage. The well-conducted_pro- 
cessionists did exactly what Mr. Lowe 
has been vilely calumniated for having 
declared to be necessary—they recog- 

nhised that there is a section of their 
number drunken, ill-conducted, base, 
and unworthy of being classed with 
the remainder. For such an assertion 
of the Conservative principle it was 
‘well worth while to have suffered the 
imconvenience of the useless parade of 
‘what Mr. Bright calls “force.” Not 
less remarkably successful has been 
the Government’s management of the 
Trish difficulty. The same skill which 
turned aside the malignity of the 
English reformers was exercised in 
the prompt action which has saved 
“Treland from an outbreak, When 
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the Ministry came into power, they 
found the boasts of their predecessors, 
that Fenianism had been phn 
anything but justified by the actua: 
state of things. The fact was that 
much had been done to facilitate its 
revival by the premature release from 
rison of certain American-Irish, who 
ad been apprehended only some few 
weeks before after much difficulty. 
The idea had got abroad among 
many of the people in Ireland, and 
‘was universally accepted in America, 
that the Government could not dare 
to hold these powerful persons ; and, 
when the emissaries reached New 
York again, they instantly appeared 
on platforms to feed that belief by the 
most monstrous fabrications, all of 
which were implicitly accepted. This 
error, added to the grand pumader by 
which Stephens was left in a prison 
so feebly es as to leave a pos- 
sibility of an escape, and after his 
vaunting announcement of his inten- 
tion to cheat his gaolers, made a fresh 
basis for the Fenian plot; and no 
sooner had. the new Government 
entered into. possession of the Castle 
council-chamber, than the conspi- 
racy showed its head again, and go 
audaciously that there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. “ 
There has been much dispute touch- 
ing the extent and power of the re- 
bellious influence ; some over-rating 
it, and some falling into the opposite, 
and certainly more injurious mistake ; 
but clearly what the Government had 
to do was to render it impossible for 
any rising to occur, led by strangers 
or otherwise, and they took the only 
steps which would effect’ that end. 
They brought troops into the country, 
and stationed them at once at all 
Proper points. They evinced such’a 
etermination to deal in a prompt 
and thorough manner with any re- 
bellious manifestation that sympa- 
thizers with sedition of all degrees 
and descriptions were brought toa 
sense of responsibility. They showed 
that public opinion in Ireland was 
still a strong backing for the autho- 
rities in Putting into force the powers 
ossessed under the suspension of the 
abeas Corpus Act. "Whey elicited 
such a general demonstration of 
loyalty, without encouraging” mis- 
chievous displays of it, as afforded to - 


foreign countries a proof that the 
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opulation of the island—all who 
ave anything to defend—are heart 
and soul on the side of orderand of law. 
Tf, in doing all this, they created amon 
the more fearful, who jump to absur 
conclusions under the influence of a 
constitutional timidity, an impression 
that an insurrection was imminent, 
and that information of its certain 
occurrence lay in the hands of the 
authorities, it was simply impossible 
not to have frightened those persons 
if anything at all were done. Nor do 
‘we bee that very much mischief arose 
from the almost unavoidable magni- 
fying of several incidents during the 
Fenian seizures by the daily press. 
rhe more cool and discriminatin 
public formed a rational estimate o 
pe danger, and its origin and limits, 
‘from the beginning ; and the alarmed 
section would have been tenfold more 
alarmed, had the police not shown 
their vigilance by making captures, 
gndtheCommancder-in-chief once more 
established his character for foresight 
and vigour by preparing in a business- 
like manner for any emergency. The 
‘effect of the measures of the Govern- 
ment was to shake the nerves of the 
small minority of the weak, and to 
Teagsure the vast majority of men 
of calmness and common sense. 
The result will, in all probability 
Defore these words are printed, be 
found in the disappearance of Fenian- 
ism. Alreadya large number of specu- 
‘Jatorg in the rough work of war have 
‘returned to America, in despair of 
“@oing anything ; and that conclusion 
“has followed from the strengthenin 
“of the garrisons and the successfi 
“operations of the police. The Go- 
“vernment have had by no means an 
‘gaay task. Fenianism was more 
; fntile on account of its experiences of 
el year, and it became harder to 
ay hold of its ante For instance, 
"on the persons of the eleven hundred 
or more of missionaries of the con- 
“gpiracy landed at Queenstown and 
“other ports within six weeks, there 
“were no documents found, and in very 
~ few cases arms of any kind. It was 
the possession of copies of the Chicago 
* resolutions, or of letters from James 
Stephens, which betrayed the leading 
_ “fillibusters” into the hands of the 
authorities last winter, and this winter 
they came over minus these evi- 
dences of guilt, They were watched 
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on landing ; they were tracked wher- 
ever they turned ; and finally they 
vanished, with the conviction that it 
was hopeless to get from under the eye 
of the police. That they have so dis- 
appeared is the strongest testimony 
to the efficacy of the course taken, 
and the Ministry have already 
shown, although the work of extirpa- 
ting Fenianism is notat all completed, 
that they are more competent to deal 
with the combination than their pre- 
decessors, who proved successful in 
the State prosecutions, but failed in 
other points. They well deserve the 
confidence of Parliament for vigorous 
dealing with the crisis, the moreso as 
just now it is pre-eminently requisite 
to maintain in Ireland the bold front, 

lest the Americans should be induced 
to force upon us a war, calculating on 
aid from a disloyal population. There 
is no greater delusion, every Irish- 
man knows, than the idea prevailing 
in America, which has found a place 
even in the Message of President 
Johnson, that there is in any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions a popula- 
tion on whose armed assistance an 
invader could reckon. There must be 
real wrongs to produce such hostility 
toaGovernment. Here there are no 
wrongs. All men are equal before 
the law. All have the same oppor- 
tunities of rising in life. All are 
secure in the same guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty. No man’s worship is 
interfered with ; his preference is his 
own, and all men respect his exercise 
of the right to judge. There are no 
privileged classes exempt from taxa- 
tion, except it be the lower ranks of 
the people, who bear rather too little 
than too much of the burdens of the 
State. What changes of legislation 
may become necessary are carried 3s 
soon as there is anything approach- 
ing a common agreement respect- 
ing them, and ought not to be 
possible sooner. There is a machi- 
nery for amending what is defective 
or perchance unfair, whose motion 
cannot be arrested. Ample provision 
is made for freedom, progress, and 
the rights of all creeds and ranks. 
What more is wanting? There is no 
room for insurrection. It isa fire that 
will not burn for want of fuel. Thou- 
sands there are in Ireland to whom 
hatred of the Saxon is an article of 
faith, held as profoundly as any 
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declaration in the creed of a 
Pontiff; but this hatred is a mere 
sentiment. It springs from no ex- 
perience of oppression, no per- 
sonal injury felt, no sufferings of 
others witnessed, no disqualification 
laboured under. In the nature of 
things, steadily as the gardeners have 
attended to its culture, it isa tree that 
could not flourish, for there is a want 
of proper soil to root it in. French 
journalists of the greatest distinction 
who have lately taken to studying the 
Irish problem perceive’ this, and 
nothing could be sounder than their 
observations on our social condi- 
tion. American journalists, if they 
‘were more conscientious, would see 
with the same eyes; but it suits them 
to pretend that England misgoverns 
Ireland, in order that, by frofessing 
cheap sympathy with the Fenian 
Irish, they may have a title to the 
ee of that section of their tur- 
bulent and capricious population. 
The Ministry, then, will begin the 
Session with good ground for hope. 
Their opponents are determined, it is 
understood, to make a trial of strength 
at an early moment—a resolve which 
in itself shows a consciousness that 
the Government will gain strength 
by a parliamentary review of their 
acts. Upon what point the Cabinet 
will be attacked is of course a secret, 
Bubebly is not yet determined upon. 
ut an immediate provocation to 
battle need not cause alarm. The 
feeling of the public will rally round 
the Ministry and protect them against 
faction. They ask no indulgence: 
simply what so many of the Whig- 
Liberals have declared an intention of 
giving to them—a fair trial. Those to 
deny this will be a limited group of 
mere Radicals, and England loves not 
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such persons. She would not wish to 
have one more dangerous than Fergus 
O’Connor for her Premier, with col- 
leagues pledged to a ruthless career 
of political demolition. If the alter- 
native to a Government presided over 
by the Earl of Derby, be one under 
the presidency of Mr. Gladstone, with 
Mr. Bright for his Nestor, we should 
say that the people of England would 
not be slow to determine that the 
Conservatives shall remain in office. 
That is exactly the alternative before 
the nation. No other Ministry than 
Lord Derby’s is possible except a 
Radical Ministry, and England has 
never yet had such a Government, 
‘and is not desirous to hazard s0 
perilous an experiment as its eleva- 
tion to power would constitute. 
Ministers and their champions in the 
House are, however, called upon to 
prepare themselves for the conflict of 
debate with a very powerful Opposi- 
tion—an Opposition, too, which will 
be as unscrupulous as powerful. The 
legal changes have seriously dimi- 
nished the resources of the Govern- 
ment by removing some of their ablest 
speakers from the parliamentary 
sphere. This circumstance devolves 
higher responsibilities upon others, 
and affords them a splendid opportu- 
nity. It remains to be seen whether 
the “rising talent” will produce a 
Cairns, and whether the older states- 
men Will find as able coadjutors among 
the more ambitious of the party as the 
Liberals have generally found when 
their lease of power seemed likely to 
be long. The political crisis is one 
eminently fitted to draw forth the 
higher qualities of men in power, who 
heretofore may have found no occa- 
sion for the effort they are capable of 
making. 
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RECENT EXPOSITIONS OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


WHEN a new Ministry take office, 
and the occurrence of the Recess 
shortly afterwards affords opportu- 
nity for speculation on their policy, 
it is usual for the Irish question to 
turn up, as fresh, and in as large 

roportions as ever, despite all 
ferner approaches supposed to have 
been made to a settlement. This is 
owing to various circumstances pecu- 
liar to the. politics and the social 
condition of this part of the Kingdom. 
Many of the Irish people have con- 
tracted the bad habit of looking to Go- 
vernments fortoo much, asif an Act of 
Parliament were capable of effecting 
a magical transformation of poverty 
into plenty, of sour discontent into 
harmony and mutual confidence, and 
old quarrels of race, creed, and class 
into honest friendship and generous 
oblivion. The Opposition are natu- 
rally anxious to glorify their own 
past efforts, and to render their pro- 
mises attractive, by making the so- 
lution of the problem as embarrassing 
as possible, within certain limits, for 
those who have ousted them from 
place. There is, lastly, even among 
persons of sound views, an expecta- 
tion that new men will endeavour to 
signalize themselves by attempting 
to do better what so many have 
failed to accomplish. For there is a 
“ difficulty” both in legislating for, 
and in administering the affairs of 
Ireland, which may, indeed, be ficti- 
tious, as created by the perverse- 
ness merely of a distracted popula- 
tion, but is, nevertheless, necessary to 


be taken into the statesman’s ac- 
count, and contemplated in his mea- 
sures and mode of rule. Thus it is 
that for months past.the Irish ques- 
tion, and what Lord Derby “ will do 
with it,” haye been the subject of ear- 
nest comment, alike in many friendly 
and unfriendly quarters. The revival 
of Fenianism augmented the interest 
of the discussion, since the impression 
has been sought to be produced that 
this plot is somehow a proof that 
“ something must be done” if Ireland 
is to be kept peaceable, loyal, and 
even as prosperous as at present. 
Before noticing the character of 
the suggestions lately offered for the 
improvement of Ireland, let us see 
whether this idea of the “ moral of 
Fenianism” has any foundation what- 
soever. The matter may be brought 
to a simple test: What, let it be 
asked, do the Fenians ask for in the 
way of beneficial legislation? The 
answer to the question brings out 


. the one peculiarity of that organiza- 


tion. That Brotherhood have per- 
sistently scoffed at all the remedies 
for Ireland’s ills devised by the whole 
race of political quacks, from the 
year 1829 to the present time. They 
ridiculed the Repeal specific just as 
much, in their Irish People, and 
in circulars and manifestoes, as 
“Freedom of Education,” “Church 
Abolition,” or “ Fixity of Tenure.” 
Their sole, sovereign remedy is abso- 
lute Revolution—to take from all 
who have, and give to all who 
have not: chaos, pillage, murder ; 
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the annihilation of every class 
bearing any sort of rule, possessing 


any species of influence; the de-. 


struction of the clergy of every 
creed, and landlords of every grade 
together ; and the elevation to abso- 
lute power over property and life of 
a band of conspirators. Does anyone 
propose to satisfy this description of 
discontent ? If there really existed 
in the country a general sympathy 
with those designs, society would, in 
fact, be reduced to a state of worse 
than savage anarchy, and men would 
have to think lesa of making laws 
than of defending themselves in open 
conflict. 
foreign growth, and has made, after 
all, ‘but small way, the Irish po- 
pulation cannot be fairly regarded 
otherwise than as the victims of 
it; and if that be so, it is absurd 
to argue that changes must be made 
under Fenian dictation. The only way 
to satisfy the robber is to empty your 
pockets, to give him watch, purs 
and cloak; and there is but o 
plan to conciliate Fenians—to quit 
the island, and leave it to them 
to occupy—a course which will 
hardly be taken just yet, though 
many did fly from Ireland in panic 
some months ago, showing as little 
discretion as valour. 

The Irish question must be treated 
entirely apart from Fenianism. The 
mystical term derived from the pagan 
Irish militia need not be further 
named in connexion with it. We 
have nothing to do with, and we 
know nothing of, those American ad- 
venturers. e ought to be able to 
manage our own affairs without 
' their assistance. If it were wise or 

just to abolish the StagChurch 
to change the law of Landlord an 
Tenant, or to adopt denominational 
principles in Education to the fullest, 
we could do all these things without 
aid from New York pirates. Public 
opinion is strong enough, without 
foreign pressure superadded, for atl 
alteration, however fundamental, 
which it would be proper to effect— 
that is, of the propriety of which, asa 
matter of principle and of expediency, 
the public should become convinced. 
What, then, to be done is, to find out 
that which is for the common good— 
not what is calculated to further the 
interest of this ambitious party or 
sect, or sustain the domination of that 
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class or corporation. There was 
never, probably, a time in which a 
poner effort was necessary, even in 
reland, to bring every scheme of 
change to the test of reason and ex- 
perienct. - 

It is just because this temper ex- 
ists that there is so much hope of 
widespread good. being done by such 
Pamphlets, Letters, and Speeches, as 
those of Lords Dufferin, Rosse, Ban- 
don, and we may even add Lord Lif- 
ford. The statements of those noble- 
men have been widely read, and have 
already made many converts. It is 
encouraging to find persons in their 


But as Fenianism is ofgposition coming forward not only 


to defend their class, but to examine 
the problem itself with great care and 
candour, and to add materially to the 
stock of public knowledge regarding 
it. Heretofore it has too much been 
the custom to leave groundless and 
injurious statements of superficial or 
mere pectessicnal politicians unan- 
swered, as not worth a reply; but 
those falsehoods getting a start have 
outrun the power of truth, coming 
too late into the field, to overtake 
them, and in some instances .have 
been so implicitly accepted as to come 
to be treated as beyond a question. 
That persons of high station should 
come forward to throw the whole 
weight of their character, as well as 
a large experience and uncommon 
mental powers, into the refutation of 
such misrepresentations, is a sign that 
there is yet a chance of a vigorous, 
pean and effective public opinion 

eing produced in Ireland, which will 
forbid all glaring misstatements of 
fact, and confine party warfare to the 


_domain of inference from facts. 


As contributions towards the im- 
portant work of separating truth from 
error in the statement of Irish facts 
and figures, we consider Lord Duffe- 
rin’s Letters the most valuable docu- 
ment published upon the affairs of 
the country for very many years. The 
author could not have more usefully 
applied his abilities at the present 
time than in an examination of al- 
legations parroted in ‘so many jour- 
nals of England as well as Ireland, 
with regard to the position of the 
Trish farmers, and.the treatment they 
receive from their landlords. Lord 
Dufferin has written, in a short 
compass, with wonderful compact- 
ness and lucidity, a masterly eg- 
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say on the topics of Emigration and 
Evictions. 

Mr. Bright’s visit to Ireland has 
unquestionably been productive of 
good: directly, in showing his own 
total helplessness when confronted 
with the Irish problem ; and indi- 
rectly, and much more importantly, in 
having stimulated Lord Dufferin to 
write this able series of letters to the 
Times. Already they have engaged 
the attention of nearly every journal 
in the country, and done more than 
any previous reference to the subject 
to enlighten the English public on 
Trish affairs. Shortly after his 
return to England, when smarting 
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injustice of the landlords than to any fail- 
ure on the part of those evicted to fulfil 
their legitimate obligations. 

4, That the present discontent’in Ireland 
has been chiefly occasioned by the iniquity 
of the laws affecting the tenure of land. 

5. That a change in those laws in a 
specified direction would pacify discontent 
and create agricultural prosperity. 


To all these propositions in turn 
Lord Dufferin has addressed himself, 
and it will serve a useful purpose 
shortly to indicate what he has es- 
tablished, and the processes of rea- 
soning by which he reaches conclu- 
sions which negative one and all of 
-the Five Points of the Irish creed 


under the disappointment of his Irish ¢ of the Democratic leader. 


trip, the greatest of his public career, 
Mr. Bright wrote a letter in which he 
said, “If Ireland were a thousand 
miles away from us, all would be 
changed, or the landlords would be ex 
terminated by the vengeance of the 
people.” If this denunciation is not 
strictly just, and was not wrung from 
the utterer by a rational as well as 
profound conviction of its truth, it is 
singularly wicked. It was the duty 
of Mr. Bright to prove it to be de- 
served ; but the characteristig of this 
gentleman, who has lately manifested 


extreme sensitiveness when his own: 


language has been misrepresented toan 
unimportant extent, is, that he deals 
in comprehensive calumnies,for which 
it is not the particular business of 
any person to call him to account. 
In this instance, however, his chal- 
lenge has been taken up by one who 
formalizes his propositions for him 
with such candour as to forbid the 
possibility of any side-battle being 
raised, and discusses them with the 
most perfect good-temper, the fullest 
knowledge, and the closest application 
of a faultless logio Mr. Bright had 
put into his lips in Dublin five state- 
ments which are to be found in scores 
of Irish pamphlets, leading articles, 
and speeches, repeated in the same 
phraseology from month to month and 
year to year, by persons often utterly 
without information. Those state- 
ments were— 


1, That the emigration from Ireland has 
been a curse to that country. 

2. That this emigration has been occa- 
sioned by the eviction of the rural popula- 
tion by their landlords. 

8. That acts of eviction in Ireland are 
to be attributed rather to the cruelty and 
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There can, in the present stage of 
the world’s history, be no more fool- 
ish idea of what love of country is 
and requires, than that which sup- 
poses any young Irishman to have a 
grievance who is compelled to quit 
his “‘ Fatherland” to look for bread. 
It is easy to be sentimental upon the 
breaking up of families and the dis- 
solution of bonds of affection, and the 
Irish peasantry have ever tears at 
command when such chords are 
touched, but common sense disdains 
all such weakness. In England and 
Scotland, and the latter country is the 
better parallel, a great part of the 

rosperity of the people is indubita- 

ly due to the adventurous spirit of 
their younger men, which prevents 
them from lingering on the old soil, 
to get enough to eat and hardly more, ' 
and induces a sustained and healthy 
emigration to all parts of the world. 
There is an old joke of a Scotchman 
being likely to be found sitting on the 
North Pole; ‘and the enterprising 
spirit thus acknowledged, joined with 
industry and frugality, secures for the 
North Briton the snuggest spot wher- 
ever his tent is pitched. Everyone 
knows that those very wanderers are 
equalled’ by no other people in the 
strength and durability of their at- 
tachment te the land of their birth. 
Whether they return to it to enrich 
it by spending there in their old days 
fortunes made far off, or become 
one in all respects with the people 
among whom they settle, they remain, 
and their children to the third or 
fourth generation, Scottish in heart. 
No one hears them grieving that a 
hard fate had driven them to India, 
or China, or Japan, to bias men 
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of wealth and influence, when, at 
home, they could have scarcely raised 
their heads the least above their ori- 
ginal condition by the same lifelong 
effort. In our own country, among 
the middle and higher classes of Irish- 
men there is no whineagainst the emi- 
gration which disperses their families 
over the colonies of England, although 
many who have sons in every conti- 
nent will yet heedlessly join in the 
cant which makes the separation of 
father and son, mother and daughter, 
among the peasantry, by the“ exodus,” 
a fancied wrong, for which the “ Go- 
vernment” is responsible. In days of 
steamships and telegraphs; of rich 
virgin lands on the margin of flour- 
ishing manufacturing communities ; 
of scarcity of labour abroad, and fre- 
quent temptations to the young eager 
to see the world, it is simple nonsense 
to talk of the peculiar beauty or 
sacredness of any soil, far less of 
rights in any spot, other than those of 
actual property. 

Despite this sentimentality, the 
Trish emigrants during the last fifteen 
years have been persons attracted 
to foreign lands by the prospect 
of the rewards which their stay in 
Treland, b prodinaing over-popula- 
tion, would have denied to them. 


“Haa the Irish exodus, as it has. 


been termed, been a calamity, or the 
reverse?” asks Lord Dufferin, and 
who will quarrel with his answer? 


“There ts one single fact which will pro- 
bably be accepted as a safe indication of 
the effects of emigration on the destinies of 
those who took part in it. To their im- 
mortal honour, within sixteen years after 
their departure they had sent back to Ire- 
land upwards of £12,000,000 of money, 
chiefly for the purpose of enabling their 
friends to follow their example,” 


Had they remained in Ireland, 
what would have been their case ? 


“Tf instead of setting forth to reap the 
golden harvests of the West, these forlorn 
multitudes had remained pent up within 
their rainy valleys, would the existing po- 
pulation, those that have clung to the old 
country in spite of everything—would they 
be now the better or the worse?” 


Some fifteen years ago the rate of 
agricultural wages varied from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. a week, in the West of Ireland. 
Ever since it has gradually advanced, 
ranging in the South and West of 
Ireland from 108. to 128, or even 
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14s. a week ; while in the North the 
labourer “is almost absolutely master 
of the market, and'can dictate what 
terms he pleases.” 

What Lord Dufferin well calls this 
“emancipatory process” first bene- 
fited the labouring class ; still later, 
assisted by a change in the conditions 
of agriculture, it began to work out a 
reformation in the occupancy and 
cultivation of land, which will even- 
tually lead to a permanent state of 
peace and comfort, if not arrested by 
mischievous legislative interference. 


“Tn proportion as the peasant cultivator 
has become aware of the existence of a 
more hopeful theatre for the exercise of his 
energies than that presented to him and his 
children by the miserable seven or eight 
acres he now miserably cultivates, that 
morbid: hunger for a bit of land which has 
been the bane of Ireland is gradually sub- 
siding; competition has relaxed something 
of its suicidal energy, and there is reason 
to hope that in the same way as the Irish 
labourer has already risen from the condi- 
tion of a mere serf to be his employer's 
equal, in process of time the tenant-farmer 
will be able to treat with his landlord on 
more independent terms.” 


But some will inquire, What shall 
be done to provide labourers, if these 
changes proceed? There isa conclu- 
sive reply to the fears that suggest 
that query. 


“In the Lothians of Scotland, and in 
certain parts of England, it has been found 
that about eighteen men, with a small pro- 
portion of women, are sufficient to cultivate 
in the most efficient manner 500 acres of 
arable land. If we apply this proportion 
to the 15,832,892 acres of land under cattle 
and crops in Ireland, we shall see,” Lord 
Dufferin argues, ‘that about 500,000 per- 
sons would be able to cultivate the entire 
area. But by the Census returns of 1861 
the number of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits in that country amounts to upwards 
of 800,000 persons—thatis tosay, to300,000 
more than are necessary to the most con- 
summate cultivation of the soil. Conse- 
quently, there is still in Ireland a considerable 
section of the inhabitants, with their wives 
and children, dependent for their support 
upon the land, whose misapplied industry 
is as unproductive as if it were devoted to 
the grinding of a treadmill or the lifting of 
shot ; but though contributing nothing to 
the producing power of the class with which 
they are incorporated, they have to be sup- 
ported out of its profits, of which, conse- 
quently, they diminish by so much the share 
to the remainder.” 


It is a mistake to suppose that the 
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Trish Jandlord has a direct interest in 
fostering emigration. As a patriot 
he sees that it is for his country’s ad- 
vantage, and does not complain of it; 
but in very many cases it has been a 
pecuniary loss to the landlord class, 
especially since it became more the 
habit for proprietors to cultivate 
largely themselves. 


“ What is the owner of an estate other 
than a trader in land? His tenants are his 
customers ; the more strenuous their com- 
petition, the higher his rents ; and the denser 
their number, the more keenly will they 
compete ; emigration has a tendency to di- 
minish rather than to increase his rental; 
and if it has not done so already, it is be- 
cause it has not continued long enough. 
Very frequently the landlord is a large 
employer of labour. Within the last fif- 
teen years I myself have paid away upwards 
of £50,000 in wages alone. During the last 
half of that period, in consequence of the 
rise in wages, I have got much less for my 
money than I did during the first half, and 
my consequent loss, comparing one period 
with another, would amount to several 
thousand pounds, and this has been a direct 
consequence of the emigration.” 


But the fallacies spoken and writ- 
ten on the cause and effects of emi- 
gration are only a small part of 
the studied misrepresentations by 
which agitation on what is called 
the Land question is maintained in 
Ireland. Nothing is more common 
than to hear that the Irish landlords 
are rapidly consolidating farms by 
wholesale evictions. Such statements 
have been made in the House of 
Commons, and having passed uncon- 
tradicted through the apathy of those 
representatives who ought to have 
been prompt to deny and disprove 
assertions of the kind, were in danger 
of becoming axioms in the controversy 
and the basis of legislation supposed 
to be remedial. The answer simply is 
that they have no foundation in fact. 
In no portion of his argument has 
Lord Dufferin rendered more signal 
service than in that which disposes 
so effectually of the doubly false 
repre eatin, that the smaller class 
of holdings have decreased in number, 
and through the multiplication of 
evictions. 

“Tt so happens that the total number of 
holdings in Ireland containing 15 acres 
and upwards has increased enormously 
since 1841. In fact, there are now nearly 
twice as many small farmers—using the 
term in its most modest acceptation—as 
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there were before the famine. This will, 
undoubtedl¥, be considered an extraordinary 
statement; but it is, nevertheless, the fact, 
that holdings of between 15 and 60 acres 
have increased by 61,000, or 75 per cent., 
within the last 20 years, and holdings 
above 30 acres by 109,000, or 107 per 
cent., during the same period—the emigra- 
tion, so far as it has affected the occupying 
class at all, having been almost entirely 
confined to the poor people who tried to get 
a living out of bits of land ranging in size 
from half an acre to five or six acres, 

“So far from the landlords being re- 
sponsible for the entire emigration, they 
held no relation, good or bad, with perhaps 
three-fourths of those who went, even 
though you counted every man, woman, 
and child that may have quitted—whether 
of their own free will or on compulsion— 
the agricultural tenancies that have been 
extinguished.”’- 


And the story of those evictions of 
which Englishmen hear so much, 
when any fresh case, however trivial, 
offers a pretext for renewing the old 
cry, is just this, and no more,— 

‘During the last ten years the emigration 
has averaged nearly 100,000 a year; if this 
emigration has been so swollen by evic- 
tions, the annual average of such evictions 
ought to be proportionate to that emigra- 
tion; but the average of evictions during 
the same period, as compared with the 
number of emigrants, has been at the rate 
of about 1 to every 100. That is to say, 
among every 100 persons who have left 
Ireland during the last ten years, about five 
persons, if we include the family of each 
individual dealt with, have done so under 
the compulsion of a landlord. In other 
words, at the rate of one, once in every 
eight years, on each estate; or, to put the 
case geographically, at the rate of one a 
year over every area of 15,000 acres of 
occupied land.” 


These “corrections” by Lord Duf- 
ferin have not been successfully 
challenged, as we happen to know 
from actual examination, by any 
Trish journal, although writers of 
extreme opinions have endeavoured 
to discredit them. Correspondents 
under a variety of signatures have 
essayed the task, but even with their 
aid the leading articles of anti- 
landlord journals have not disturbed 
a single fact, or displaced a single 
argument. The only attempt to 
dispute the passages respecting the 
evictions was one alleging an in- 
consistency between Lord Dutferin’s 
statistics and Lord Belmore’s Return. 
Of the latter a very unwarrantable 
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use had been made for some time be- 
fore, with the continuance of which 
Lord Dufferin’s Letter interfered. The 
device, however, of treating every eject- 
ment as an eviction, and of includ- 
ing those in cities and towns, where 
they are most numerous, along with 
the rural districts, was easily exposed, 
and it is to be hoped that the last has 
been seen of those articles on the 
Belmore Return, which were so mis- 
leading and unworthy. : 

The force of Lord Dufferin’s Letters 
is greatly increased by their perfect 
candour. He gives his adversaries 
the utmost fair play. Their case is 
always stated correctly and fully, 
and their sincerity frankly assumed. 
The questions at issue are treated 
not as the sport of party dialecticians, 
but discussed with earnestness and 
simplicity. There is a manifest aim- 
ing at the truth in every line, which, 
united with an Irish sentiment, indi- 
cating that his class are not deficient 
in nationality of feeling, communicates 
to his papers what no rhetorical 
luxuriance would give them, a real 
attraction for honest minds. Those 
characteristics are most strikingly 
manifested in the closing letter of 
the series, in some respects the most 
novel and useful of the whole. Mr. 
Bright pretentiously selected for his 
text, when he spoke in Dublin, the 
question = to the Kilkenny Parlia- 
ment, “Why is the King’s Govern- 
ment none the richer for Ireland ?” 
and of the reply given on the Rotunda 
platform it is enough to say that it 
made no impression on any portion 
of the Irish public. The occasion 
was only rendered remarkable by a 
proposal to secure the estates of large 
proprietors, either by compulsory 


purchase, or by a bribe of an exces-- 


sive price —it was never very clear 
what Mr. Bright’s plan was—which 
brought upon the originator the ridi- 
cule of the nation. Lord Dufferin 
answers the interrogatory in a practi- 
eal, not a demagogic spirit, and 
points out unreservedly how and 
when England behaved cruelly to- 
wards Ireland, in crushing our in- 
dustries, and throwing our people, 
again and again, back upon the land. 


“Tam only anxious to point out, in a 
very few sentences, what have been those 
influences which have stunted the develop- 
ment of our material prosperity as prema- 
turely, and perhaps more permanently, than 
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even the religious intolerance of former 
days has vitiated our social atmosphere. I 
allude to the commercial jealousies of Great 
Britain. It has been rather the custom of 
late to represent the landed interest of Great 
Britain as the sole inventors and patentees 
of Protection. The experience of Ireland 
does not confirm this theory. During the 
course of the last 250 years we have suc- 
cessively tasted the tender mercies of every 
interest in turn—whether landed, trading, 
or commercial—and have little reason to 
pronounce one less selfish than another. 
From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until the 
Union the various commercial confraterni- 
ties of Great Britain never for a moment 
relaxed their relentless grip on the trades 
of Ireland. 

The owners of England’s pastures had 
the honour of opening the campaign. As 
early as the commencement of the sixteenth 
century the beeves of Roscommon, Tippe- 
rary, and Queen’s County undersold the 
produce of the English grass counties in 
their own market. By an Act of the 20th 
of Elizabeth, Irish cattle were declared “a 
nuisance,” and their importation prohibited. 
Forbidden to send our beasts alive across 
the Channel, we killed them at home, and 
began to supply the sister country with 
cured provisions. A second Act of Parlia- 
ment imposed prohibitory duties on salted 
meats. The hides of the animals still re- 
mained, but the same influence soon put a 
stop to the importation of leather. Our 
cattle trade abolished, we tried sheep farm- 
ing. The sheep breeders of England imme- 
diately took alarm, and Irish wool was 
declared contraband by a Parliament of 
Charles IT. 

“Headed in this direction, we tried to 
work up the raw material at home, but this 
created the greatest outcry of all. Every 
maker of fustian, flannel, and broadcloth in 
the country rose up in arms, and by an Act 
of William III. the woollen industry of Ire- 
land was extinguished, and 20,000 manu- 
facturers left the island. The easiness of 
the Irish labour market and the cheapness 
of provisions still giving us an advantage, 
even though we had to import our materials, 
we next made a dash at the silk business; 
but the silk manufacturers proved as piti- 
less as the woulstaplers. The cotton manu- 
facturer, the sugar refiner, the soap and 
candle maker (who especially dreaded the 
abundance of our kelp), and any other 
trade or interest that thought it worth its 
while to petition, was received by Parlia- 
ment with the same cordiality, until the 
most searching scrutiny failed to detect a 
single vent through which it was possible 
for the hated industry of Ireland to respire. 

“ But, although excluded from the mar- 
kets of Britain, a hundred harbours gave 
her access to the universal sea. Alas! a 
rival commerce on her own element was 
still less welcome to England, and as early 
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as the reign of Charles II. the Levant, the 
ports of Europe, and the oceans beyond the 
Cape were forbidden to the flag of Ireland. 
The colonial trade alone was in any manner 
open—if that could be called an open trade 
which for a long time precluded all exports 
whatever, and excluded from direct impor- 
tations to Ireland such important articles as 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. What has been 
the consequence of such a system pursued 
with relentless pertinacity for 250 years? 
This: that, debarred from every other trade 
and industry, the entire nation flung itself 
back upon “the land” with as fatal an im- 
pulse as when a river whose current is sud- 
denly impeded rolls back and drowns the 
valley it once fertilised.” 


The linen trade alone escaped, and 
at this day it is a source of wealth 
and of peace to a large portion of the 
population. Lord Dutierin, however, 
does not dream of recalling these 
jealousies as any defence for insane 
grudges which only paralyse the 
elforts that may be now put forth to 
recover the ground formerly lost. It 
is the height of absurdity to rail 
against the England of to-day because 
a century or two ago the England of 
selfish and ignorant manufacturers 
deliberately strangled Irish trade.’ It 
is equally absurd to speak of ancient 
confiscations as giving the present 
cultivators of the soil any title or 
right beyond that which they enjoy 
by contract or law. Only persons 
very simple or very malignant will 
revive these memories as the basis of 
any claim or argument. As Lord 
Dufferin finally says :— 


“Tf an alteration is to be made in the 
tenure of land in Ireland, that alteration 
must be founded on abstract principles of 
justice, and the requirements of present 
policy. It would be as great an outrage 
now to visit with penal legislation the 
purchaser of a property in the Incumbered 
Estates Court because fifty years ago the 
grandfather of the former proprietor created 
forty-shilling freeholders and took the best 
rent, as it would be to load Mr. Bright with 
the responsibility of Ireland’s misfortunes 
because the particular manufacture in which 
he is interested owes more than any other 
its present prosperity to the cruel policy 
towards Ireland his predecessors inaugu- 
rated.” 


We have thought it best to make 
what is little more than a summary 
of Lord Dufferin’s views, as they 
really require no further illustration 
or enforcement. We present them in 
&@ convenient form as corrections, 
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wholly indisputable, of a number of 
statements that have too long been 
suffered to pass current. Like bad coin, 
these are now nailed to the counter. 
It will be impossible to put them 
again into circulation. Lord Dufferin 
has supplied the members of Parlia- 
ment with a handy-book which will 
enable them instantly to check any 
re-assertion of the fictions upon which 
“exceptional legislation” for Ireland 
is claimed. It is perfectly clear that 
Treland’s best interests will be served 
by letting the change that is in pro- 
gress work itself out. The result 
will be fur the advantage equally of 
the Labourer, the Tenant-farmer, and 
the Landlord. In proving this Lord 
Dufferin has done a real benefit to 
Ireland, and by thesignal moderation, 
the business-like arrangement, the 
directness of aim, and the compre- 
hensive grasp of his Letters, has 
justified anew the high opinion enter- 
tained of his powers by his own coun- 
trymen and the nation at large. The 
most difficult problems in State man- 
agement may safely be intrusted to 
one who so coolly, so thoroughly, and 
so honestly studies a subject to the 
bottom, anc having sounded its depths, 
can convey his conclusions in language 
so terse, clear, and convincing. In 
these Letters, Lord Dufferin is not the 
representative of a class—except ina 
very slight degree: he is a manly 
inquirer and a patriot, having sympa- 
thy with all classes of his countrymen, 
and out of a pure mind,eager to advance 
their interests. The most hopeful sign, 
we repeat, in Irish politics, is to find 
such a man boldly taking a place in 
general public discussions, and adding 
high intellectual ability to weight of 
position and character, to maintain 
the cause of common sense against a 
declamation which is in some merely 
lazy, but in many malicious. 


The pamphlet of Lord Rosse deals 
more generally with the condition of 
the agricultural community in Ireland, 
is less specific, and more historical. 
If the reasoning is less close and co- 
gent, it covers a wider area, and 
suggests large considerations. Lord 
Dutferin’s Letters are by far the more 
valuable manual for the practical 
statesman ; Lord Rosse’s Essay is a 
review of changes and their causes 
which have been spread over a cen- 
tury, and in great part a formal reply 
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to the theories, we might write dreams, 
of Mr. J. S. Mill, upon which unne- 
cessary pains seems, indeed, to have 
been bestowed. Lord Rosse would 
not extort a confession from the op- 
ponents of the landlords, and of ra- 
tional principles, that they have 
falsified data and argued into gross 
error. Lord Dufferin has compelled 
this admission, and the confession will 
be an important weapon against the 
agitating class. Both compositions 
run for some way together, and it is 
worth remarking how nearly the con- 
stitutional Whig peer and the Con- 
servative peer are brought to the same 
conclusions by following out an honest 
course of reasoning to its fair results. 

Lord Rosse’s review may be said to 
start from the middle of last century. 
He well recollects having heard old 
persons speak in dlowing lananane of 
the time when bread, meat, and the 
best ale were the ordinary fare of the 
peasant. Why did that state of 
thingscease? As population became 
more dense, bread, meat, and ale gave 
place to the potato, and as they found 
that life could be maintained upon 
the potato, and the soil produced it 
abundantly, the growth of population 
went on ; farms, despite every restric- 
tion in the leases, then more common 
than now, were subdivided minutely, 
and the country became ultimately 
pauperized. The famine followed ; 
the operation of free trade along 
with it cleared the soil of large 
numbers of persons who could no 


longer support life upon what it af- 
forded. hilst this emigration pro- 
ceeded, the landlords, as Lord Duf- 


ferin has more fully shown, were 
themselves suffering severely, and 
could give the tenant no help. Now, 
emigration is not forced by any such 
calamity, far less by selfish or capri- 
cious evictions, and if it continues it 
is because a natural law is in opera- 
tion, which no legislation can control, 
-driving the Irish small farmer, with- 
out capital, to the country where 
land is cheap, and he can make a 
better fight for existence. His going 
is for his own advantage undoubtedly; 
but it is also for the advantage of 
his neighbour farmer, whose holding 
is commonly increased by having the 
abandoned farm added to it, and for 
that of the landlord, who gets a more 
solid class of tenantry as the change 
progresses. Such a change is entirely 
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voluntary. Of the times when the 
evil system began which resulted in 
the over-peopling of the country, 
Lord Rosse writes :-— 


“Tt was the practice then to do that 
which is now so much recommended,— 
to make long leases. English notions did 
not then prevail even in the courts of law, 
and there seems to have been a strong lean- 
ing against tenant restriction. In fact, 
covenants in leases by various recorded 
decisions had been rendered void practi- 
cally. The tenant unrestricted by cove- 
nants pulled down the farm buildings, and 
divided the farm into small portions, which 
he sublet at a very much higher rent than 
he paid, and finally, when the farm re- 
turned to the owner again, after two or 
three generations, instead of one tenant 
there were perhaps fifty; the original 
tenant having in fact ejected himself. I 
find that the names even of the original 
tehants have disappeared in almost every 
instance, and the present occupiers have 
come no one knows from whence; so that 
in fact a complete revolution in the occu- 
pancy of land has taken place wherever 
there were long leases. To make this 
clearer by an example, let us take the case 
of the late Lord Palmerston’s estate in the 
county of Sligo; the particulars are given 
in the evidence of Mr. Kincaid before the 
Devon Commission, Part I., page 30. The 
estate was let about sixty years before the 
Devon Commission was appointed, on 
leases for three lives or thirty-one years, 
in some cases sixty-one years in farms of 
about 230 acres each; these leases expired 
in 1838, and during the continuance of 
these leases subdivision had been carried so 
far that on some portions of the estate the 
farms had dwindled into farms of less than - 
five acres, on others into farms of still 
smaller dimensions. The late Lord Pal- 
merston was an excellent and most liberal 
landlord, and although he was prepared to 
bear all expense, he would not force emi- 
gration; but endeavoured to make the best 
arrangement he could for this excessive 
population. Hesquared the little holdings, 
and to increase employment he laid out 
£15,000 in constructing a harbour for fish- 
ing boats. 

“ About twenty years before the Com- 
mission met, Lord Palmerston gave fresh 
leases to many of the occupying tenants, to 
enable them to register ten-pound freeholds; 
and under these leases further subdivision 
took place, so that on one townland of 201 
Irish acres there were 135 tenants. It does 
not appear that any farm was subdivided 
to make freeholders; but he simply gave 
freehold leases, the subdivision having pre- 
viously taken place; and this, as far as I 
am aware of, was very much the case 
throughout Ireland. Mr. Kincaid says 
that there was no desire whatever for leases. 
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When the potato crop failed, being anxious 
to know the condition of Lord Palmerston’s 
estate, I made inquiry and found that it 
was costing double the rental to sustain the 
population upon it for three months.” 


Lord Palmerston’s generous dealings 
with his tenantry were not unknown 
to Irishmen, and many other laind- 
lords acted in a similar manner ; but 
who will undertake to affirm that the 
perpetuation of the state of things 
already described is desirable ? 

“ Even now in Ireland,” adds Lord 
Rosse, “I regret to say, there isa 
strong tendency to revert to the 
ruinous practice of subdividing the 
land where stringent measures are 
not taken to prevent it.” 

But, Mr. J. 8. Mill and others find 
a panacea in a peasant proprietary, 
and appeal to the experience of Bel- 
ane The cases of that country and 

reland are in no respects parallel. 
In Belgium there is a fine climate for 
cereals; the country is rich in 
minerals ; iron is raised in large 
quantities; there is a oe gee | 
manufacture of artillery and smal. 
arms ; coal is abundant. We cannot 
match Belgium in any of these points, 
and our different position necessitates 
a different agricultural basis. On the 
Sao effect in various Continental 
tates of peasant proprietorship, and 
the wonderful influences attributed 
to the “magic of property,” Lord 
Rosse has a good deal to say, suggested 
by actual observation. hroughout 
the districts of France, where peasant 
proprietors abound, the yield of the 
soil is scarcely one-half what is 
usual in England. In an old country 
the peasant proprietor is tempted to 
sell his land and become a tenant- 
farmer, as he may thus quadruple 
his income. Lord Rosse refers in 
particular to the Channel Islands, 
which are so often spoken of by the 
Theorists as model districts where 
their principle is carried out success- 
fully. He went there to see its 
working with his own eyes, and his 
statement respecting the agriculture 
of Guernsey, and the sources of its 
prosperity, is so important that it 
must be given in the author's 
words :— 

“J found the agriculture reasonably 
good, where the soil was good; and the 
bad land very much in a state of nature. 
This rather surprised me, considering the 
high rent of land, four pounds an acre; 
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but I soon found the people had other em- 
ployment much more profitable than im- 
proving bad land. Many were engaged in 
fishing for the London market; others 
were quarrying stones for the London 
streets; the harbour of St. Sampson was 
full of shipping waiting for a freight of 
stone ; others were engaged in shipbuilding, 
and there were several fine ships on the 
stocks; shipbuilders find it worth while to 
import timber from England, labour is so 
much cheaper than in the English ports. 
Others were collecting seaweed for manure, 
for they say ‘point de vraic, point de 
hautgard’—‘no seaweed, no corn-yard.’ 
In fact, manure is the great want with the 
small farmers, and seaweed supplies that. 
The outskirts of the town of St. Peter's 
Port and the neighbourhood about it, was 
studded with villas, indicating incomes of 
perhaps a thousand a year: they were the 
residences partly of the mercantile classes, 
and partly of gentlemen with independent’ 
incomes, who had made Guernsey their 
place of residence. A large harbour was in 
progress of construction out of local funds. 
Full of Mr. Mill’s book, and having a vivid 
recollection of the many passages, in which 
he expatiates on ‘the Magic of Property 
turning sand into gold,’ I was puzzling 
myself to find out the modus operandi of 
the process, which could produce such 
wealth as I saw around St. Peter’s Port, 
quite like the neighbourhood of a rich 
English town; when, after asking I fear 
many foolish questions, the fact came out 
that there was not an estate in the island 
of above forty acres, there were few above 
twenty, and the remainder ranged from 
twenty to one. Of these little estates held 
by complicated tenures, some were in fee, 
others paying high rents, but it was quite 
clear that forty acres, however cultivated, 
would not support a St. Peter’s Port villa. 
It was not from agriculture that the wealth 
came.” 

Mr. Mill, quoting Thornton, states 
broadly that, although the agricultu- 
ral population is in one of the princi- 
pal islands twice, and in the other 
three times as dense as in Great 
Britain, yet their agriculture main- 
tains not only that population, but a 
non-agricultural population besides 
four or five times as dense as that of 
Great Britain. But these superficial 
statements yielded to even a slight 
examination of the actual state of the 
Islands. Lord Rosse was soon con- 
vinced that the produce could not 
sustain the population, and that the 
marvels said to have been wrought by 
the farmers were mere fancy. A sub- 
sequent study of the statistics of the 
Islands showed how correct was that 
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judgment. Guernsey, witha popula- 
tion of 29,733, imports 34,330 quar- 
ters of wheat, and exports none; 
imports 1,297 oxen, exporting 41 
only ; imports 4,980 sheep, exporting 
40. 


‘‘With these imports, Guernsey cannot 
stand much in need of corn raised at home; 
and although the peasantry require very 
little animal food, the wealthy inhabitants 
of St. Peter's Port and neighbourhood con- 
sume the usual quantity. Therefore a 
supply of meat has to be provided, in ad- 
dition to the oxen and sheep imported, and 
consequently meadow, clover, and turnips, 
are the principal crops. In Jersey it is 
very much the same, so soon are fables 
dissipated by a little statistics. 

“The peasant proprietor is often em- 
ployed as a lever, by those who seek to turn 
society upside down; we see how weak that 
lever is when the truth is known.” 

The general conclusions of Lord 
Rosse are, that excess of population 
has been, and in a degree is still, the 
“real Irish grievance ; that emigra- 
tion has done what neither the law 
nor the police could do”—put an end 
to agrarian crime by carrying off the 
conspirators against the law; that 
Trish landlords do not provide houses 
and farm-buildings, chiefly because 
a great proportion of the hold- 
ings are too small to require more 
than a thatched cottage; that as 
emigration proceeds and farms in- 
crease in size, it will be practicable 
to invest money in building (to lay on 
a per-centage for farm-buildings, that 
is, to increase the rent, would be at 
present generally unpopular, and in- 
convenient to the tenant); that 
doubtful improvements will not mini- 
ster to progress: “the great improve- 
ment required is better cultivation of 
the good land, and better crops, and 
for that there must be more manure 
and more stock.” With regard to 
what legislation may do expediently 
and justly, Lord Rosse’s views are as 
clear as on other points. He says :— 

“Tt is admitted on all hands that where 
atenant makes a bond fide improvement, 
with the expressed sanction of the landlord, 
he should be secured against all loss by an 
equitable agreement. Itis also admitted 
that all necessary legal facilities should be 
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afforded for making such agreements. In 
the case of a limited owner, however, a 
difficulty arises : the estate upon which the 
improvement is to be effected can only be 
made enswerable during the life of the 
limited owner, and should he die before the 
charge has been wiped off by efflux of time, 


.his successors might eject the tenant with- 


out paying the portion of the charge still 
remaining due. This is possible, though in 
the highest degree improbable, where there 
was a formal agreement to produce. If, 
however, it was thought expedient to guard 
against it completely, it would only be neces- 
sary to make the next in entail answerable 
by extending the principle of the Mont- 
gomery Act to such cases, with proper 
securities against fraud. That difficulty 
disposed of, if a form of agreement - was 
provided by the Act, and everything was 
made clear, I feel confident that wherever 
there was a proper case agreements would 
be freely made.” ; 


But he is against what he “may 
shortly call thimblerig legislation.” 


It must be admitted that the trea- 
tise of which we have given this ab- 
stract account is a most important 
contribution to a full and proper un- 
derstanding of the Irish question. 
There isnot one expression in it, 
from beginning to end, savouring of 
party views ; it is an honest state- 
ment of facts, and the sum of their 
teaching is this, that Ireland will best 
be served by letting things -alone. 
The forces of nature are working for 
her benefit, and the legislator, except 
within the limits already defined, 
would interfere but to mar and de- 
stroy. Lord Rosse’s Essay is not what 


-Lord Lifford calls his, “A Plea for 


the Irish Landlords:” it is a plea for 
a patient waiting upon the issue of 
changes, which events are bringing 
about in Ireland for the country’s 
solid and permanent benefit. 

In the debates on the Irish ques- 
tion certain to occupy the attention of 
Parliament during the Session just 
about to open, frequent reference is 
sure to be made to these treatises, in 
particular to that of Lord Dufferin, 
the value of which at this conjuncture 
it would be hardly possible to exag- 
gerate. 
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LORD DUFFERIN ON IRISH LAND TENURE. 


It has long been the misfortune of 
Ireland that the portion of the popu- 
lation connected with property, and 
more deeply concerned than others in 
maintaining the institutions of the 
country, have permitted persons 
having no property, and careless as 
to the character or extent of any 
social change, to monopolize public 
attention in newspaper, speech, and 
amphlet. How energetically these 
acklands have worked. the press in 
favour of their so-called principles ; 
how vehemently they have urged 
on the platform altered systems for 
the management of estates, being 
ignorant of the very rudi. -ents of the 
relations of landlord and tenant, those 
who have given the subject the most 
moderate attention are well aware. 
Nor can it be forgotten that such large 
success has attended this assiduous 
1epetition of unwarranted statements 
as their too general acceptance, as 
true and sound, in England, con- 
stitutes—so that, at length, even 
statesmen of reputation succumbed 
to the naise of the multitude of the 
clamorous, and surrendering their 
naturally sound judgment, and play- 
ing false to their high responsibilities, 
began to speak in the prevailing 
strain of the cruelty of Irish proprie- 
tors, of their numerous evictions, of 
the necessity to put a restraint upon 
their tyranny, and of fixity of tenure, 
and other gentle specifics, as the only 
remedy for their abuse of the rights of 
property. The class assailed fell, on 


their part, into an error not unusual 
with individualsand communities who 
feel that they have a powerful answer 
to make to any calumny. Relying in 
the completeness of the defence they 
can make, they neglect the duty to 
themselves of making it, and leave 
an open field to the adyetuary to rage 
about in defiantly. In a time when 
what is styled public opinion is more 
the result of the combat of argument 
waged before the eyes of a crowd less 
prepared to discriminate than to ap- 
plaud the seeming victor, this course 
is not wise, and sometimes it is dan- 
gerous. Much ground has been lost 
by such apathy, or misplaced confi- 
dence in essential strength, which, 
now that misrepresentation has ob- 
tained a headway over truth, it is very 
hard to recover. For illustration, 
take the recent instance of the publi- 
cation of an article in the leading 
journal in which the permitted calum- 
nies of years against Irish landlords 


were compressed into a single phrase, . 


and their evil effects intensified, the 
writer apparently unconscious that 
he was not only suggesting an ut- 
terly false idea of their character, 
but displaying the utmost ignorance 
of actual facts. The “alien pro- 
prietary’’ may see in the sweeping 
condemnation intended to be con- 
veyed in that misdescription, how 
blamable has been their consent of 
silence to the libels uttered of them 
by random accusers. 

Some months ago, in these pages, 


= 
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satisfaction was expressed that the 
landed proprietors of Ireland were 
descending into the public arena, and 
speaking for themselves. Since this 
began to be done, there has become 
visible a marked change in the minds 
the less unthoughtful of the pub- 
ic. 

The electioneering pamphlet is not 
now regarded as a complete treatise 
on the land question. Its character 
as a mere placard of political warfare 
is more nearly estimated. Nor are 
men taken as entitled to speak ex 
cathedra on matters of great difficulty, 
eminently requiring the qualification 
of experience who never in their 
lives let a farm, or had a farm to let, 
never took a farm, nor know the dif- 
ference between one sort of tenure, 
or improvement, and another. Their 
pretension to expound the philoso- 
phy and practice of land-letting and 
cultivation is not increased by the 
circumstance that when forced at 
last, of very shame, to hazard the 
reduction of their theoriesto the shape 
of a measure for Parliament to con- 
sider, with the strongest intentions 
to devise a plan which would advan- 
tage the tenant, even at the expense 
of sacrificing not only the landlord's 
legal rights, but every principle of 
natural justice, they have but suc- 
ceeded in proposing such schemes as 
would injure the landlord partially, 
and would ruin the tenant altogether. 
Mr. Fortescue’s Bill of 1866 withdrew 
from the landlord his control over his 


property, aiming at the bestowal of. 


a long tenure upon the tenant, under 
the pretext of its necessity to enable 
him to work out his improvements; 
but it did not, and could not, deprive 
the landlord of the right to take back 
his land before the tenant acquired a 
right to fixity upon it; and in endea- 
vouring to coerce the proprietor, it 
simply forced him to protect himself 
by the process of eviction, and might, 
therefore, have shortly been described 
as an Act to produce the wholesale 
clearance of estates, and to swell the 
emigration returns—the very conse- 
quences would-be legislators professed 
to avert. In like manner, though ina 
more modified way, a Bill introduced 
this year would be ruinous to the 
tenantry, since no landlord would 
suffer the occupier to borrow money 
from the State for the incumbering 
of his property, when he could arrest 
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the operation of the process of injus- 
tice by a prompt notice to guit. The 
friends of the tenant have been proved 
his worst enemies. So long as their 
friendship could continue to be a 
mere outcry against supposed op- 
pression, it sounded well; but when 
they came to try their ’prentice-hand 
at law-making, they encountered all 
the difficulties of a subject which is 
only simple whilst natural and equit- 
able principles are acknowledged. 
And thus it happens that, at this 
moment, despite the vehement logic, 
and many irrelevant interrogatories 
of Mr. Butt, and the speeches of Mr. 
Bright in and out of Ireland, and the 
articles innumerable penned in favour 
of compulsory leasing, retrospective 
compensation, and a variety of nos- 
trums, the measure most likely to 
receive the assent of the Legislature, 
with the full approval of the reflect- 
ing public is that prepared by Lord 
Clanricarde, and now before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, 
the fundamental principlte_of which 
is the voluntariness of the contrac 
between landlord and tenant. Let 
that principle be the stone on which 
the legislator builds, and the struc- 
ture willstand : withoutit, noerection, 
however ingenious and fair-seeming, 
can last. | 

By far the ablest and most earnest 
of those who have taken away the 
reproach and the danger of the apathy 
already spoken of is Lord Dufferin, 
to whose earliest labours to bring the 
public mind into a healthy state on 
the land question reference was made 
in this magazine. 

Subsequently, Lord Dufferin felt 
called upon to go into the question 
more deeply in a series of Letters to 
the Z'umes, which arrested universal 
attention, on account alike of their 
extreme lucidness, the pains taken to 
collect and verify materials, the candid 
use made of these, the simplicity and 
power of the reasoning based upon 
them, the impartiality which marked 
every stage of the inquiry, and in 
addition to all the thoroughly national 
feeling, in the best sense, which in- 
spired all that the author wrote. He 
was an Irishman, anxious to see his 
countrymen bettered in condition, and 
with a view to this, to discover, let 
what class might suffer by the inves- 
tigation, where the evillay. Perhaps 
no series of letters on a public ques- 
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tion, printed in a newspaper, ever led 
to larger, speedier, or more earnest 
criticism. rd Dufferin’s facts and 
figures were sifted by the press of all 
shades of opinion; his arguments 
were turned over and over, and con- 
troverted in every form ; but neither 
was a serious flaw discovered, nor 
could any imputation be cast upon his 
motives, or improper partiality for his 
own class attributed to him. Many 
of the criticisms were acute; a vast 
number were not; all deserved atten- 
tion, and received it, and the volume 
now in our hands isa republicationand 
extension of the Letters, as revised by 
the lights supplied, or confirmed by the 
failure of attempts to overthrow their 
conclusions. To their original text, 
Lord Dufferin has, moreover, added 
a vast amount of statistical and other 
matter of the hivhest value to the 
student of the subject, and the total 
result is the placing by him in the 
library of the statesman and the social 
philosopher a volume which furnishes 
the first clear and compendious his- 
tory of the Irish land and people, and 
constitutes a magazine of arguments 
and facts for the contest with those 
who lay all the evils in the small 
farmer or peasant’s lot at the land- 
lord’s door. 

Lord Dufferin’s design in giving his 
letters a form in which they will en- 
dure is thus described: “ Nothing 
but an uncontrollable convictionof the 
injustice of the accusations with which 
the landed proprietors of Ireland are 
assailed, and of the gross incorrectness 
of the data on which those accusations 
are founded, would have induced me 
to embark in so uncongenial a contro- 
versy —my natural repugnance to 
which was enhanced by the generosity 
of sentiment exhibited towards our 
unfortunate country in those very 
speeches to portions of which I felt 
compelled to take exception. That 
prions of great intelligence should 

ll into error on the subj ects in ques- 
tion did not surprise me. In any 
country it is difficult to disentangle 
the threads of popular sentiment, or 
to follow out the intricate operation 
of economical laws, but in Ireland a 
hundred influences, many of them 
compatible with the purest patriotism, 
and the most scrupulous integrity, had 
contrived to prejudice local opinion, 

and to mislead the national conscience. 
Yet it would be from such sources 
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alone that a popular champion would 
naturally seek inspiration, and if his 
view of the situation should betray 
considerable misapprehension of the 
real facts of the case, it would be un- 
fair to doubt the genuineness of his 
convictions, or to receive with any 
other feelings than those of respect 
and gratitude, any suggestions he 
might have to offer.” . “T 
may, indeed, be told that because I 
am a landlord, I must therefore be 
prejudiced in favour of the class: I 
can only reply that I am not conscious 
of any such partiality, and that I do 
not even understand the possibility of 
feeling greater sympathy with the 
legitimate aspirations of one section 
of the community than with those of 
any other. It has always seemed to 
me that a true statesman should guard 
the rights and promote the welfare of 
the diverse but inextricably associated 
interests of the nation with an undis- 
tinguishing solicitude. Even with 
respect to the future, if I ain opposed 
to many of the changes in the land 
laws of Ireland which have been sug- 
gested, it is not merely because they 
are detrimental to the interests of the 
landed proprietors, but because they 
are gross infractions of the first prin- 
ciples of Liberty, Justice, and Govern- 
ment, and fraught with mischief to 
the community at large.” 

An inquiry pursued in this spirit 
claims a corresponding candour in the 
critic, and it may be said at once that 
those to whom the land question is 
no more than a party question are in- 
capacitated from any fair considera- 
tion of Lord Dufferin’s essay. There 
are a number of propositions which 
may be taken as proved, in order to 
get at the most striking parts of this 
volume without delay. These, for 
example, are that the emigration 
from Ireland has been caused in the 
very least part by evictions pro- 
ceeding either from caprice or from 
a wish to consolidate farms. It has 
been the result of a great variety 
of causes, the nature of which has 
been traced in these pages more 
than once., It began before the 
famine, when the young attractions 
of America, and the preaching of dis- 
content for political and personal pur- 
poses in Ireland, caused a number of 
the farming population to make the 
adventure of a change of soil. The 
favourable reports of the first and 
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most successful settlers ; the stimu- 
lating effect of the money which they 
sent home, not so much in the direct 
aid to emigration supplied by it in 
bringing out the friends of the earliest 
emigrants, as in the advertisement of 
America’s resources which it made 
throughout the district where it was 
received ; the fact that at that time 
there was vast room in the United 
States not only for the unskilled Irish 
farmer, but the unskilled Irish labour- 
er ; ata still later moment the tempta- 
tions of a cheap passage acrossthe At- 
lantic afforded by rival shipping com- 
panies—these, and other influences, 
combined with certain changed con- 
ditions in Irish agriculture, which the 
landlords had done nothing to bring 
about, produced a passion for emi- 
gration which has raged for twenty 

ears. That the results to those left 

ehind have been beneficial it is im- 
possible to deny, and should, ulti- 
mately, that be accomplished which 
Lord Dufferin considers is being work- 
ed out, who can regard this emigra- 
tion otherwise than as a providential 
relief to a country fast falling into 
ruin by reason of an increase of popu- 
lation much beyond the increasing 
means of subsistence ? Lord Dufferin 
Bays : 

‘‘ During the last few years many a strug- 
gling tenant has been tempted by the rise 
of wages to hand his farm over to his more 
competent neighbour, and himself to pass 
from a life of precarious husbandry into the 
disciplined ranks of labour, where his in- 
dustry is both better remunerated, and em- 
ployed to a better purpose than ever it was 
before; and in proportion as the peasant 
becomes aware of the existence of a more 
hopeful theatre for his industry, whether 
at home or abroad, than that presented to 
him and his children by the miserable patch 
‘he miserably cultivates, that morbid hun- 
ger for a bit of land which has been the 
bane of Ireland will gradually subside ; 
competition will relax something of its sui- 
cidal energy ; and in the same way as the 
Irish labourer has already risen from the 
condition of a serf to an equality of comfort 
with his employer, will the tenant farmer, 
relieved from the lateral pressure of his 
superfluous associates, be able to treat with 
his landlord on more independent terms.” 


Doubtless to a very large extent 
this emigration would have been 
checked by the natural growth within 
the country of manufacturing enter- 
prises, affording labour for the people 
profitable enough to detain them at 
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home, had not one great retarding 
cause operated to prevent such an ad- 
vance. ‘ Agitation has succeeded in 
burking everywhere,’ says our author, 
“except in Ulster, our nascent manu- 
facturing enterprise ; what other al- 
ternative have you to offer if you shut 
up their path across the sea ?” 


‘‘Political excitement and agrarian out- 
rage tend to discourage the introduction of 
English capital, limit the competitors in the 
market for those mortgaged estates that 
are sold, prevent the relief of the mortgager 
by a diminished rate of interest, and there- 
fore cripple his means of assisting his 
tenantry, while they at the same time 
estrange the feelings of the tenant from the 
landlord, their interest being inseparable, 
and the progress of improvement being en- 
tirely dependent on their mutual co-opera- 
tion. 


The interests of landlords lie cer- 
tainly as much in retaining an exces- 
sive population as in “ depopulating 
the country”—the charge brought 
against them as a class. The land- 
lord is a trader in land, and “when 
did tradesman ever complain of the 
multitude of his customers, or a 
manufacturer of the easiness of the 
labour-market?”’ The landlord is a 
large employer of labour, and the 
value of labour has been doubled 
upon him by emigration. But it is 
waste of time to delay further on 
the emigration part of the subject. 
It has been proved a score of times 
to demonstration that the landlords 
have not been the cause to any extent 
justifying any generalimputation upon 
them. The whole history of the social 
change establishes the fact of their in- 
nocence, and all who care to look at 
the matter conscientiously have come 
to this conclusion. That it will con- 
tinue to be alleged that the landlords 
are “driving the people out of the 
country” is certain. At the very 
moment when these words are being 
written, and after Lord Dufferin’s 
masterly examination of the case has 
been for some time before the public, 
a letter is published by an eminent 
prelate in which the trite accusation 
is preferred with undiminished energy 
of denunciation. Nothing more can 
be done. Those who will have that 
to be so which they wish to be so, fur 
whatever purpose, must be left to 
their own methods, but no statesman 
can require any additional testimony 
on a settled matter. 
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As a summary account, however, of 
the course and character of an emigra- 
tion from Ireland, which must fill so 
large a place in the social history of 
our time, when it shall come to be 
carefully written in calmer days, the 
analysis by Mr. Hancock of the re- 
duction in the religions and races in 
Ireland from 1834 to 1861, may be 
quoted: the table bears upon the 
question of the relations of landlord 
and tenant, for the allegation intended, 
though not often broadly expressed 
is, that the Protestant landlords have 
been using the machinery of eviction 
to get rid of Roman Catholic tenants, 
oad how inconsistent with facts that 
theory of the emigration-drain is 
figures will best show. 


‘‘ Note as to the Reduction in the number of 
Persons of different Religions and Races in 
Ireland, from 1834 till 1861. 


“A religious census of Ireland was taken 
in 1834 by the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction, and, when -compared with the 
religious census of 1861, it exhibits a very 
great reduction in the population of Ireland. 


Population of all Ireland. 
In 1834 . 7,954,100 
In 1861 . 5,798,967 


This shows a decrease of 2,155,133, 
or of 27 per cent. 





‘“‘ The greatest part of this total reduction 
took place amongst Roman Catholics, who 
may be taken to represent the Celtic element 
of the Irish population. 


Roman Catholics in Ireland. 





In 1834 .. 6,436,060 
In1l86l1 . . . 4,505,165 
Decrease 1,930,795 


“The members of the Established Church 
—the element mainly of English origin— 


were: 

In 1834 . . . 853,160 

In 1861 . . . 693,357 

Showing a decrease of 159,803, or 
about 19 per cent. 





‘The Presbyterians—the element chiefly 
of Lowland Scotch extraction—were: 
In 18384 .. 643,058 
In 1861 ‘ 523,291 





Show a reduction of 119,797, or 
about 19 per cent. 


“It has been supposed from these 
figures that there has been something unfair 
in the way in which the Celtic population 
has been dealt with. 
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‘But if we take the largest Presbyterian 
agricultural population, that of the diocese 
of Derry (which includes the greater part 
of the county of Londonderry, the barony 
of Innishowen, and a few parishes in Done- 
gal, three baronies and two parishes in 
Tyrone, and one parish in Antrim), we get 
the following result :— 


Presbyterians in Diocese of Derry 





In 1834 118,339 
In 1861 79,287 
Decrease 39,052, or at 


the rate of about 33 percent. 


“ Again, if we take the agricultural popu- 
lation belonging to the Established Church 
in the south of Ireland, in the diocese of 
Ferns (which includes the whole county of 
Wexford except three parishes, part of 
Wicklow, and one parish in Carlow), we 
get the following result: — 

Members of the Establizhed Church 
in the Diocese of Ferns. 
In 1834 . . 24,672 
In 186] 14,383 


Showing a decrease in 1861, 10,289, or 42 
per cent. 


‘Tf we take the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in the diocese of Tuam, the largest 
diocese in Connaught (which includes a 
large part of Galway, part of Mayo, and one 
parish in Roscommon), we get :— 


Roman Catholics in the Diocese of Tuam. 
In 1834 .., 467,870 
In 1861 302,367 





Showing a decrease of 1 65,603, or 35 
per cent. : 


“In the same way, if we take the Roman 
Catholics in the diocese of Ardfert and 
Aghadoe (which includes all Kerry except 
two parishes, and part of Cork), we get:— 


Roman Catholics in Ardfert (Kerry). 


In 18384 . . 227,131 
In 1861. 215,028 
Showing a decrease of 82,103 or at 
the rate of 28 per cent. 


“Tt appears, therefore, that there has been 
about the same decrease of population from 
1834 to 1861, in Derry, in Wexford, in 
Galway, and in Kerry; the same among 
the original Celts, the Scotch settlers, and 
the English settlers; the same in the dio- 
cese which includes the estates of the Lon- 
don Companies; the Protestant landlords of 


- Wexford, the county of Kerry, with its 


large resident proprietars, many of them 
Roman Catholics, and in Galway. 

‘The Presbyterian and Protestant emigra- 
tion commenced earlier, and took place to a 
large extent before the famine, because they 
were then better educated than the Roman 
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Catholics. When a generation of Roman 
Catholics grew up, who had been educated 
in the National schools, commenced in 1830, 
they followed the example of the Presbyte- 
rians and the members of the Established 
Church. The famine accelerated this move- 
ment, but it would have taken place before 
the present time if the famine had never 
occurred.” 


No portion of Lord Dufferin’s 
letters, when first published in the 
Times, excited more surprise than the 
statement that there are now nearly 
twice as many small farmers as there 
were before the Famine. Holdings 
of between fifteen and thirty acres, 
surely to be considered small farms, 
have risen in number 61,000, or 78 
per cent. ; and it is remarkable that 
the largest increase has been in Ulster, 
from which the emigration was lowest, 
and that in Munster, from which the 
emigration has been as two to one 
from the other provinces, there has 
been a decrease of such farms to the 
slicht number of 806. If the farms 
of between fifteen and thirty acres 
were increased by evicting smaller 
holders, the grand emigration should 
have taken place in the northern 

rovince, which was not the case. 

f the non-disturbance of farms 
would have prevented emigration, 
how comes it that the emigration has 
been highest in Munster, where there 
has been hardly any change? There 
is, indeed, a register of evictions, the 
least consideration of which will show 
the small effect they can have had 
on emigration. In 1865 there were 
in counties, including the urban evic- 
tions, 1,334 evictions executed, or one 
eviction in 437 holdings. These 
evictions affected altogether but 7,000 
persons, and the emigration was over 
100,000. Moreover, it has been as- 
certained that of the total emigration 
from the United Kingdom during the 
last 13 years, only 4 per cent. were 
persons belonging to the farming 
population proper. 

rd Dufferinably retaliates for the 
attack on the landlords by showing 
that the discouragement of Irish 
manufactures by English laws was the 
origin of that which is the real diffi- 
culty of the country, and cause of 
emigration. What is wanted and 
does not exist is Jabour, other than 
agricultural, to which the sons of 
small farmers can turn their hands. 
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In the absence of it they must emi- 
grate. The alternative is the miser- 
able state of things described by Dr. 
Duke, one of the witnesses before the 
Devon Commission, who said—“ It 
was @ common practise when a 
man had five acres to subdivide them 
between his three sons.” To prevent 
this enormous evil another witness 
would have made a law to coerce the 
farmers to send their families to earn 
their bread at different trades. That 
would, he believed, create manufac- 
ture. The skilled workmen would 
also “‘ go abroad to other countries of 
their own accord, and perhaps return 
to the hive enriched.” But there 
were no trades. The English policy 
towards Irish manufactures in the 
Jast century killed them. The youth 
of the country emigrated, not as 
trained workmen, but of absolute 
necessity to find a morsel to eat. 
“ From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until 
within a few years of the Union, the 
various commercial confraternities of 
Great Britain never for a moment 
relaxed their relentless grip on the 
trades of Ireland.” Many attempts 
were made to deprive Ireland of the 
boon of her linen trade. In 1785 a 
petition signed ae 117,000 persons, 
and datale by Manchester, prayed 
for the prohibition of Irish linens ; 
but this one trade escaped, and ‘how 
has it repaid the clemency of the 
British Parliament? By dowering | 
tbe Crown of England with as fair a 
cluster of flourishing towns and loyal 
centres of industry as are to be found 
in any portion of the empire. Would 

ou see what Ireland might have 

een—go to Derry, to Belfast, to 
Lisburn (says Lord Dufferin), and by 
the exceptional prosperity which has 
been developed, not only within a 
hundred towns and villages, but for 
miles and miles around them, you 
may measure the extent of the injury 
we have sustained.” Blame this in- 
justice, and not the landlords, is, how- 
ever, a sort of defence that must not 
be pushed too far. Itisa sufficiently 
extended period since all restrictions 
upon Irish trade disappeared to have 


. afforded opportunity for the establish- 


ment of many manufactures in Ire- 
land ; and, as a matter of fact, in others 
countries and localitiesless favourably 
circumstanced, vast progress has been 
made during the last fifty years, de- 
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spite all competition of England. The 
non-existence of manufactures other 
than the linen trade of Ulster at thie 
present day is, in fact, as much, 
perhaps more due to those recent 
causes which Lord Dufferin elsewhere 
forcibly indicates—the continuance of 
political agitation, the smouldering 
of insurrection, the violent consequent 
vices of the people, which deterred 
capitalists from making investments 
in promising places. To throw all 
the blame upon the mis-legislation of 
times long past is to provide an ex- 
cuse for the apathy, the errors, and 
the paralysing and causeless ill-tem- 
per of later days. 

It is the same going even centu- 
ries back for a grievance which has 
established in the minds of the pea- 
santry the impression that the land 
is theirs, that they were forcibly 
dispossessed of it, and that it will 
eventually be restored to them. The 
utter folly of that notion is obvious 
to every person of reflection; never- 
theless, it prevails extensively, almost 
universally, in the South and West, 
and hence the sympathy with the 
Fenian stranger, regarded as an in- 
tending restorer of the confiscated 
acres to the people. The Ame- 
rican filibuster and his Irish shop- 
men and artisan allies, if they could 
succeed, would of course appropriate 
the spoil for themselves ; but for the 
small amount of consideration neces- 
sary to establish this conclusion the 

try seem unfitted—a circum- 
stance in itself showing how greatly 
their minds have been debauched. 
A passage from Lord Dufferin’s pages 
on this point defines the relations of 
landlord and tenant very simply, and 
ints clearly to the ettects of a re- 
istribution of land, if that occurred 
through any revolution :— 


‘ First, let us define the respective rights 
of landlord and tenant. A landlord is an 
owner of land; that is to say, he has either 
bought it himself, or inherited it from those 
who have bought it. In either case, the 
land he possesses represents a_ specific 
amount of capital, accumulated either by his 
own industry or by that of his forefathers, 
for which he is content to receive interest 
at a rate seldom exceeding 2} or 3 per 
cent. I may here observe that consider- 
able prominence has been given of late to 
the fact that in the time of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and William, extensive confisca- 
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tions of property took place in Ireland, and 
it has been more than hinted that such 
a circumstance might justify the repetition 
of an analogous process. But, however 
strongly this argument may appeal to the 
conscience of the small minority who are 
able to trace their present proprietorship to 
an historical source, it will hardly commend 
itself to those whose possessions represent 
the mercantile industry of some distant an- 
cestor, improved by centuries of hereditary 
thrift, or the proceeds of their own exer- 
tions invested in land on the faith of a 
Parliamentary title. Whether vague sug- 
gestions,—which (as far as they mean any- 
thing) wouldimply the uprooting of the whole 
of the population of Ulster, and the trans- 
ference of nearly all the landed property of 
Ireland, from those whose legal title to it 
is indisputable to a thousand competitors 
whose claims would rest on distinctions of 
race and relizion,—are calculated to attract 
capital to the country or promote a feeling 
of security, it is needless to inquire. Such 
barren speculations cannot alter the fact 
that at present the owner of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland holds it in exactly the 
same sense, and under the same conditions, 
as the owncr of property in England. 

‘On a map of Ireland, executed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s rein, which has been discovered 
by Mr. Froude, at Vienna, the possessions 
of the contemporary chieftains are deline- 
ated. Occupying a prominent place in the 
centre of the island, is a rich distrfct de- 
scribed as the country of the O’Sheridans. 
As a native representative of what appears 
to have been, at all events at one time, au 
opulent house, [ might be tempted to urge 
the expulsion of its present alien owners 
from the rich heritaye of my ancestors.” 


The most valuable part of the work 
which Lord Dutterin, with too great 
modesty, calls his ** pamphlet,” is the 
fifth chapter, which, taken together 
with the appendix illustrating it, fur- 
nishes a complete answer to those who 
declare the curse of Ireland to be the 
indisposition of the landlords to grant 
leases, and would cure all the coun- 
try's evils by compelling the granting 
of 161 years’ tenure. In Belgium, so 
often referred to as a model, leases are 
commonly for three, five, and nine 
years, terms which cannot be said to 
give the security which will account, 
on [rish popular theories, for the suc- 
cess of Belyian farming. In Scotland 
the leases are fur thirteen years and 
nineteen, and farms of 1,000 and 1,200 
acres are taken tor the latter term by 
persons who expend large capital upon 
them, and have no reason to believe 
that their lease will be renewed. In 
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England the tenure in many districts 
is 21 years. Why, then, should 61 
— be spoken of as necessary in 

reland? What would be the effect 
upon the tenant of such a tenure, and 
how would the legislation enforcing it 
operate upon the landlord? In many 
cases, Lord Dufferin tells us, the only 
reason for which a lease is desired is 
to obtain a document on which money 
can be raised, or an extravagant charge 
for younger children effected. The 
lease in such instances, by giving im- 
munity from responsibility, instead of 
stimulating the industry of the occu- 

ier, ‘too often acts as a premium on 
idleness.” Although, as a principle, it 
is better land should be let on lease, 
it must not be supposed that it is al- 
ways for the tenant’s benefit to get a 
lease, or that tenants always wish one. 
Then as to the landlord, the difficulties 
of preventing sub-division are even 
at this moment serious. If the land- 
lord should be forced to give a long 
lease, with the alternative of taking 
the land into his own hands, of course 
he will refuse the boon to all tenants 
who are in debt, who are not indus- 
trious, or who in any way whatsoever 
stand in such a position as to render 
the granting of a lease to them unde- 
sirable, and here again is the observa- 
tion already made illustrated, that 
the friends of the tenant, who inter- 

ose to prevent a free and fair bargain 
eee him and his landlord, by 
means of compulsory regulative legis- 
lation, are really his enemies. In the 
contest which they establish, in place 
of existing relations, between the law 
and the landlord, the tenant alone can 
suffer. 


‘The consequences of forcing leases by 
Act of Parliament are sufficiently obvious. 
Hitherto, one of the chief accusations brought 
against the Irish proprietor has been his 
indifference to the character and the sol- 
vency of his tenant, and in order to correct 
this indifference, it.is proposed to abolish 
the priority of his claim on the rent, and to 
reduce him to the ranks of an ordinary 
creditor. If, therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances he is precluded from letting his 
land, except under a thirty-one years’ lease, 
an inexorable necessity will be imposed 
upon him to exclude from such a per- 
manent arrangement those of his existing 
tenants who are in debt, or who are likely 
to fall into embarrassment during the obli- 
gatory term. Now perhaps the tenantry 
of no estate in Ireland is more prosperous 
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than my own; yet my agent informs me, 
that unhappily more than a third of the 
farmers upon my property are under heavy 
pecuniary obligations through the country, 
in addition to those incurred towards my- 
self. At present their creditors are aware 
that to drive them from their farms by 
the application of any premature pressure 
would only reduce to a minimum their own 
chances of receiving payment. My own 
inclination is to give them every oppor- 
tunity to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties ; and though the position of 
affairs is not satisfactory, nor can the ulti- 
mate destiny of many of these persons be 
doubtful, a reasonable amount of forbear- 
ance on my part, may save some, and 
greatly mitigate the hardship of their situ- 
ation to the rest. 

‘Tf, however, I found myself suddenly 
called upon by Parliament to lease away 
my estate for a whole generation, matters 
would be brought toa crisis, and in self- 
defence I should be forced (very much 
against my will) to exclude from the in- 
tended benefits of the arrangement every 
single individual circumstanced as I have 
described. No landlord could be expected 
to grant a lease to a bankrupt, or to enter 
into a contract with a person incapable of 
fulfilling its obligations. 

‘“‘ But in addition to those of my tenants 
who are actually in debt, there are a cer- 
tain number who are so destitute of capital, 
—so unskilful,—occupiers of such small 
and inconvenient patches,—so near the 
verge of ruin,—as to be very unfit reci- 
pients of a lease. However unwilling I 
might be to continue them in their present 
holdings until an opportunity shall occur 
of establishing them as labourers, or of 
enabling their sons to emigrate, or of con- 
verting the old people into pensioners, a 
very different arrangement would be neces- 
sary if Parliament held a pistol to my head, 
and left me no choice but to give them 31 
years’ leases, or resume possession of my 
land. Now if these undesirable contingen- 
cies might arise on a prosperous estate in 
Ulster, it is scarcely nece8sary to indicate 
what would be the consequences of such 
anomalous interference by Parliament in 
the south and west of Ireland.” 


But we must draw to a close our 
passing remarks on a volume which 
is much more than a refutation of the 
charges preferred against Irish land- 
lords, by one who will not be accused 
of want of sympathy with the ten- 
antry and people, and who, above all 
other qualities, manifests in his work 
that candour which is lamentabl 
absent in the discussion of Iris 
questions. Lord Dufferin did not 
think his task accomplished when he 
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stated that, for the emigration which 
is superficially complained of, the 
landlords are not blamable: he went 
further, and his retrospect of the eco- 
nomical history of Ireland ; his care- 
ful review of the proposals of Mr. 
Butt and others for the alteration of 
the law of tenure ; his investigations 
as to the rate of wages in diltferent 
parts of Ireland, in contrast with 
former times; and the large quantity 
of valuable matter added, make 
the book the standard one on the 
question. If writers and speakers 
on Irish landlordism were only ani- 
mated in all cases by an honest de- 
sire to arrive at truth, and did not 
regard the subject as merely the pro- 
perty of party politics, a hope might 

entertained that such a work 
would greatly tend to allay that 
agitation which interferes with the 
growth of enterprise and the flow of 
capital into the country. It has 
been objected that Lord Dufferin’s 
volume is simply a plea for things as 
they are, but it is not proper to de- 
scribe it thus, although things as they 
are seem vastly better than things as 
Mr. Butt and others would have them 
to be. Lord Dufferin declares his 
object to have been to “establish 
truth and to advocate justice.” The 
proper settlement of every question, 
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and the true interests of every class, 
must be promoted by establishing 
truth. The doctrine that Ireland is 
to be saved by the sacrifice of the rights 
of property, as a violation of truth and 
justice, would aggravate all existing 
difficulties. This statement, in prin- 
ciple obviously sound, the author has 
justified by a full examination of the 
etfects which would flow from all the 
changes most commonly proposed ; 
but he by no means shuts the door 
against improvement in legislation, 
or disputes the need of it. All that 
is contended for is that it shall be 
based on truth and equity, and this 
the interests of the tenant requireeven 
more than do those of the landlord. 
It cannot but be regarded as a hopeful 
circumstance tosee a noblemanof Lord 
Dufferin’s great ability and experience 
devoting so much time and attention 
to the thorough examination, in detail 
as well as in principle, of a subject so 
Intricate and perplexing. The useless- 
ness of the House of Lords has lately 
been the theme of a journalist of large 
influence, but as long as its members 
contribute such works as that before 
us to the assisting of the business of 
practical legislation, and follow them 
up by wise counsels in their Chamber, 
the charge must fail. 
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“OLD SIR DOUGLAS.”* 


THeee can be little doubt that in 
“Old Sir Douglas” the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton haa attained her hichest ex- 
cellence as a writer of fiction—not 
only has that tale an advantage over 
“ Lost and Saved,” in not being writ- 
ten, as the phrase is, “ for a purpose,” 
but over all her other prose works 
in vigour of interest, in profusion of 
thought and poetry ; and, more strik- 
ingly still, in variety and singularity 
of character. If the book contained 
no other portrait than that of Alice 
Ross, that one marvellous delineation 
would suffice to stamp it as a work 
of the highest order of genius. But 
this book is characterized by all the 
brilliant singularities of its celebrated 
authoress. Mrs. Norton’s narrative is 
impassioned in the sense in which a 
speech is impassioned. It is a state- 
ment of an extraordinary casc, by an 
advocate of startling force, fancy, sar- 
casm, and pathos. It differs from 
other stories, not only inthe measure 
of its power, but in the attitude of 
its narrator. Mrs. Norton handles 
the story she tells and the persons 
who figure in it, like an advocate in 
the forum. She denounces, she 
applauds—she throws her own pas- 
sionate sympathies undisguisedly into 
her narrative, and the reader finds 
himself carried away by a double 
force—by the extraordinary interest 
of the tale, and by the enthusiasm of 
its reciter. It is this predominance 
of the rhetorical temperament which 
distinguishes Mrs. Norton essentially 
from all contemporary story-tellers, 
and contributes, one powerful element 
to the general fascination of her fic- 
tions. 

The generous partialities and anti- 
pathies to which her impetuous 
eloquence is subservient, aid in stimu- 
lating the feelings of the reader, who 
lays down the book with a conscious- 
ness of having been wrought upon by 
something more than the situations, 
the dialogue, and the characters which 
enter strictly into a story—of having 
been pleaded with, harangued, and 
inflamed by an orator difficult to 


resist during the entire movement of 
the drama. 

In her method of treating a story, 
there are other peculiarities distin- 
guishing her manner in a very marked 
way from that of most other writers 
of romance. There is hardly to be 
found in the entire work a single 
page of mere narrative. There runs 
through it a fine essaic vein of illus- 
tration drawn from acute observa- 
tion and often from very profound 
thought. 

The thinking faculty of the reader 
is thus kept in continual play, while 
his fancy is charmed by the poetic 
faculty and brilliant wit which beau- 
tify and illuminate without ever 
disturbing this current of severer 
thought. The proportion of this 
delightful and brilliant ingredient is 
so large as to impart a very singular’ 
charm to the work. We have men- 
tioned that sparkling quality which 
is the natural heritage of Mrs. Norton. 
There are touches, too, of delicate 
humour, and playful, feminine irony, 
to be found in these pages, which to 
those familiar with the writings of 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan will recall one 
oes happiest gifts of that delightful 
min 


To support what we have said 
respecting the “ essaic ingredient” of 
which we have spoken, and which 
everywhere pervades this powerful 
book, we reprint, with hardly an 
attempt at selection, a few examples 
of the graver discussion which flows 
concurrently with the story. 


“On their way to Glenrossie! Ah, what 
other rapture, what other fulness of joy, 
shall compare to the day, when the woman 
who loves deeply and truly is borne to the 
home of the man she so loves? 

‘Forever! The human ‘for-ever ’—the 
for-ever ‘till death do us part,’ how it 
stretches out its illimitable future of joy, as 
we sit, hand linked in hand, sure of each 
other, of existence, of love, of all that makes 
a paradise of earth; and the hedges and 
boundaries that divide lands flee past before 
our dreaming eyes; and the morning sun 
glows into noon; and the noon burns and 
fades; and the day sinks again, with a 
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crimson haze, into sunset—and perhaps the 
sweet and quiet light—the pale light of the 
moon—swims up into that sea of blue men 
call the sky; while still we are journeying 
on to the one spot on earth where we have 
cast our anchor of hope; to the trees and 
lawns, and rocks and hills, and gardens of 
flowers, and paths of delight, which were 
till now all n1s: but since the morning are 
ours !—the place we have loved without 
ever seeing it, perhaps,—the place that saw 
his boyhood ; where his people drew breath ; 
where his dear ones have lived and died ; 
where we hope to live and die—Home! 
The blessed word Hoste !” 


“If there were not daily examples to 
familiarize us with the marvel, we might 
wonder at the strange way in which Nature 
asserts herself; or rather, at the effects of 
Nature and accident combined, in the cha- 
racters of individuals. 

‘“‘ We see children, all brought up in one 
home, under the same tutelage, as different 
as night from day. Pious sons and daugh- 
ters sprung from infidel and profligate pa~ 
rents ; unredeemed and incorrigible rascals 
from honest and religious fathers; fools, 
that fritter away the vanishing hours they 
themselves scarcely know how, born where 
steady conduct and deep knowledge seemed 
the very life of those around them,-——and 


earnest, intelligent, and energetic souls 


springing up, like palm-trees in the desert- 
sand, where never a thought has been 
given to mental culture or religious im- 
provement.” 


‘‘There are persons who talk much and 
readily of their feelings, and who yet leave 
you in uncertainty both as to the sincerity 
and the motive of their confession; and 
there are others whose rare allusions to 
themselves and their private joys or sorrows 
seem to come like gleams of light, showing 
their whole inner nature.” 


e C ® e ? e e e 


‘¢] wonder if women who are ‘first ob- 
jects’ in some large and happy home circle, 
—or even ‘ first objects’ to the objects 
they themselves love,—ever ruminate over 
the condition of one who is nobody's first 
object. How lone in the midst of company 
such a one must feel! What silence must 
lie under all their talking and laughing! 
What strange disruption from the linked 
chain that holds all the rest together! 
What exile, though ever present! What 
starvation of soul, in the midst of all those 
great shares of love meted out around 
her!” 


‘“¢ Woe to the man who is loved with the 
passion that has neither tenderness nor 
affection to soften it: who is loved not for 
his own sake, but for the selfish sake of the 
woman who has mated with him! The 
opposite of that love is hate. The serpent 
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hatched from the Egyptian warmth of that 
sterile soil, is vengeance. Pity, and regret, 
and the sad quiet partings of a humbled 
heart; the unutterable and fiery sense of 
wrong quenched and conquered by a flood 
of better and holier feelings: all these 
things are unknown to such women. Their 
impulse is to slay Jason’s children to punish 
Jason. They fulfil the Scriptural maledic- 
tion which says, ‘Cursed be their anger, 
for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it 
was cruel.’” 


We may, without violating the 
mystery of the story, reprint here one 
of its many pathetic and powerful 
scenes, because it meets us almost 27 
lumine, in the second chapter, and 
discloses nothing which the reader is 
not intended to know at the outset. 


‘“‘ Sir Douglas rode to Torrieburn almost 
as desperately as his brother had done the 
night before. He found the handsome 
rider he had fondly watched at his departure, 
a bruised, shattered, groaning wretch. His 
horse, overspurred, and bewildered by the 
drifting rain and howling storm, had swer- 
ved on theold-fashioned sharp-angled bridge 
that crossed the Falls of Torrieburn close to 
his home, and had dashed with his rider 
over the low parapet in among the rocks 
below. 

“Close to home; luckily, close to home! 

‘* Near enough for the wild shout he gave 
as he fell, and even the confused sound of 
the roll of shaken-down stones, and terrible 
weight of horse and rider falling on the bed 
of the torrent, to reach the house, and the 
quick ear of one who was waiting and 
watching there. For Kenneth’s bachelor 
home was not a lonely one. Startling was 
the picture that presented itself in that drear 
morning’s light when Sir Douglas entered. 
The weariest frightened form he ever beheld 
in the shape of woman, sat at the foot of 
the bed. Untidy, dishevelled, beautiful ; 
her great white arms stretched out with 
clasped hands, shuddering every time that 
Kenneth groaned; her reddish-golden hair 
stealing in tangled locks from under the 
knotted kerchief, which she had never un- 
tied or taken off since she had rushed out 
into the storm and scrambled down to the 
Falls the night before. The lower part of 
her dreds still soaked and dripping, coverec. 
with mud and moss—one of her loose stock- 
ings torn at the ankle, and the blood oozing 
through—her petticoat, too, torn on that 
side. She had evidently slipped in attempt-. 
ing to reach the horse and rider. 

*‘ Douglas spoke first to her, and he spoke 
to her of herself; not of bis brother. 

“¢ Och!’ she said, and her teeth chattered 
as she spoke, ‘ye’ll no mind me, sir! it’s 
naething. I just drappit by ene hand frae 
the brae, in amang the stanes to get at him, 
and sae gat hurtit. Ou Kenneth! Kenneth! 
Kenneth! Ou my man! my ain man!’ and 
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rocking wildly to and fro while the rain 
beat against the window, and the storm 
seemed to rock the trees in unison with her 
movements, she ceased to speak. 

“ The dying man moved his lips with a 
strange sort of smile, but no sound came. 
Douglas knelt down by him; and, as he did 
80, was conscious of the presence of a little 
nestling child, the most lovely little face 
that ever looked out of a picture, that was 
sitting at the bed-head, serene and hopeful 
in all this trouble, and saying to him with 
a shy smile,—' Are ye the doctor? and will 
ye put daddy a’ richt? We've been waiting 
lang for the doctor.’ 

“No doctor could save Kenneth—no, not 
if the aching heart of his elder brother had 
resolved to bring him life at the price of his 
whole estate. He was fast going—fast! 
The grief of the ungovernable woman at 
his bed-foot only vaguely disturbed him. 
He was beginning to be withdrawn from 
earthly sights and earthly sounds. But Sir 
Douglas tried to calm her. He besought 
her to be still; to go away and wash her 
wounded limb and tear-swoln face, and ar- 
range herself, and return, and meanwhile 
he would watch Kenneth till the doctor 
came. No, she wouldn’t—no, she couldn’t 
—no, he might die while she was out of the 
way—no, she wad see the last o’ him, and 
then dee.’ She offcred no help; she was 
capable of no comfort; she kept up her loud 
lament, so as to bewilder all present; and 
it was a positive relief to Sir Douglas when, 
with a sudden shiver through her whole 
frame, she slid from the bed-foot to the floor 
in a swoon.” 


The Doctor and his assistant arrive 
—-“bone-setters,” from the village of 
Torricburn, and the admission soon 
comes, that beyond some trifling 
palliatives, their simple skill can 
devise nothing—Kenneth must die— 


‘When the doctor had arranged that 
dying bed for the best,—and had attended 
to the miserable woman who had fainted, 
and had brought her back, pale, exhausted, 
but quieter, to the sick chamber,—-Kenneth 
nade a feeble effort to raise himself; an 
exertion which was-followed by a dreadful 
groan. Then he murmured twice the name 
of ‘Maggie!—dear Maggie!’ and Sir 
Douglas rose up, and made way for the 
trembling creature so called upon, to kneel 
down in his place: adjuring her, for the 
love of heaven—for the love of Kenneth— 
not to give way, but keep still; getting 
onty from her a burst of sobbing, and 
the words, ‘Kill me, och! kill me! and 
then maybe yell hush me down.’ There 
seemed ‘no hushing her down,’ till suddenly 
Kenneth said, in a sort of dreamy voice, 
‘Maggie, youll call to mind the birken 
trees—the birken trees!’ 

““The woman held her breath. 
was no need to quiet her now. 


There 
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“The birken trees by the broomy knowe, 
repeated he, dreamily; and in a low clear 
tone he added,—‘ I'm sorry, Maggie.’ 

‘‘Then, opening his eyes with a fixed 
look, he said, ‘Dear Douglas!’ in a tone of 
extreme, almost boyish tenderness; and 
then followed a renewed silence; broken 
only by the wild gusty winds outside the 
house, and the distant sound of the fatal 
Falls of Torrieburn. All at once, with the 
rallying strength that sometimes precedes 
death, he spoke clearly and intelligibly. 
‘Douglas! be kind—I°m going—I’m dying 
—be kind to my Kenneth, for the sake of 
days when we were boys together! Don’t 
forsake him! don’t deny him! Have pity, 
too, on Maggie!’ 

‘“‘ A little pause after that, and he spoke 
more restlessly :—‘I’m asking others, and 
and I ought to do it myself. It’s J who 
forsake them: it’s I that didn’t pity. I 
say—I say—are you all here? Douglas! 
the doctor—ah ! yes, and my father’s factor, 
—Well—I—’ 

‘“‘ He struggled for a moment, with blue 
blanched lips; then, feeling for the little 
curled head of the child at the further side 
of his bed, and locking his right hand in 
the hand of the kneeling woman, he said,— 
‘I trust Douglas with these. I declare 
Margaret Carmichael my Wire, and I ac- 
knowledge Kenneth Carmichael Ross as my 
lawful son!” 

‘The woman gave a suppressed shriek ; 
she sprang up from her knees, and flung 
her arms round the dying man with a wild, 
‘Och, I thank ye—I thank ye! and 
mither'll*» thank ye for ever! Ou! my 
Kenneth!’ 

‘‘He turned his head towards her with 
that unutterable smile that often tlits over 
dying faces. Brighter and fonder his smile 
could not have been in the days of their 
first love: ‘by the broomy knowe, under 
the birken trees ;’ and perhaps his thoughts 
were there, even inthat supreme hour. No 
other word, except a broken ejaculation of 
prayer, came from him; only the by- 
standers ‘saw a great change’—the change 
there is no describing—come over his brow. 
The anguish of mortal pain seemed to melt 
into peace. A great sigh escaped him, such 
as bursts from the bosom in some sudden 
relief from suffering, and the handsome man 
was a handsome corpse. 

“He who had been so much to that 
wailing woman, had become ir! ‘it;’ ‘the 
body;’ that perishable form which had 
clothed the eternal soul, and was now to be 
carried away and hidden under the earth, 
‘to suffer corruption,’ and join the unseen 
throng of those whose place in this world 
‘shall know them no more.’ ” 


Maggie is drawn with the daring 
skill and utter fidelity which charac- 
terize every picture in old Sir Doug'as 
—a skill and a fidelity which rem:nd 
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one of the homely literalities which in 
Hogarth’s and in Shakespeare's pic- 
tures startle one with their undeniable 
reality, and render the sublime of 
tragedy more sublime by a touch of 
prosaic and vulgar nature. In this 
sort of contrast Mrs. Norton is a con- 
summate artist ; nothing is disguised 
of Maggie’s coarseness, violence, and 
vulgarities ; she receives the benefit 
neither of distance, nor of dark- 
ened windows; she is in nowise 
idealized, nor translated into a 
statue; we see her in the broadest 
daylight, and face to face, without 
having been spared one intonation of 
her Scottish broguc,.and savage up- 
roar, or & single aggravation of her 
fierceness, and grossness, and vulgar 
savagery; and yet with all this— 
and in great measure—such is the 
mystery of true art, because of 
this, Maggie is nearly always interest- 
ing, and often by reason of the wild 
burst and tempest of her ungoverned 
affections, positively sublime—Mag- 
gie alone would make the success 
and the interest of a good novel; 
and yet, such is the wealth and per- 
fection of portraiture—especially of 
female portraiture—in these pages, 
that Maggie might very easily lose 
her levitimate prominence among the 
creations of fiction, by her juxtaposi- 
tion with the other more strange and 
striking, though not more finished 
pictures, in these powerful volumes, 

The most singular figure that rises 
before us, at the weird beck of Mrs. 
Norton’s pen, and that which, with 
strangest fascination, haunts our eyes, 
days after her book is shut—is un- 
doubtedly that of Alice Ross. Inthe 
earlier chapters of the tale we become 
acquainted with her as a child, cold, 
cautious, repellant, and yet with a 
certain silent prettiness and grace. 
This little girl, the half-sister of old 
Sir Douglas, is harboured by him, 
after her mother’s death, at his High- 
land castle of Glenrossie, of which 
she becomes “the lady,” and in due 
time does the honors for him ; this 
ese however, is changed—Sir 

ouzlas brings home a beautiful 
young wife, and the first home-trans- 
ports of the bride, are succeeded by a 
faint sense of danger—a trouble thus 
described— 


‘And then, very slowly, very quietly, 
very unexpectedly, and yet very clearly, 
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she awoke to the perception that in her 
Paradise there was a snake. 

‘‘Not a creature that awed and yet fas- 
cinated ; whose presence was a mystery, and 
its counsel almost a scornful command. 
But a little sliding, slithering, mean, small 
snake: a ‘snake in the grass:’ a snake 
whose tiny bite the heel might almost care- 
lessly spurn when it seemed to pursue, and 
whose power to wound might be doubted 
and smiled over, tillthe miraclevf death by 
its venom were irrevocably proved! A 
snake that looked like a harmless eft. 

‘““Nothing but the instinctive repulsion 
which exists in certain natures to reptiles 
even when unseen, their presence being dis- 
coverable to the inner soul of feeling though 
not to the outward sense, could have in- 
spired Gertrude with the aversion she gra- 
dually felt for Sir Douglas’s half-sister, 
Alice Ross. 

“ Alice had not offended the bride; on 
the contrary she flattered her; she obvi- 
ously endeavoured to please, to wind round 
her, to become necessary to her. She went 
beyond the imere yielding up gracefully the 
small delegated authority which for many 
years she had seemed to exercise, from 
being ‘the only one of the family resident 
at the Castle.’ She was not satisfied with 
dropping to the condition of friend and 
equal; she rather assumed that of poor 
relation and humble companion. She chose 
toleration, and repudiated welcome. As to 
the near connexion between herself and Sir 
Douglas, she always alluded to it ina hum- 
ble, half-mournful, apologetic manner, as if 
it were a fault, but not her fault; and yet 
a fault for which she was willing to make 
amends to the extent of her feeble powers. 
She behaved towards him as towards one 
who was to be admired, reverenced, won- 
dered at ;—but to Jove him would be taking 
too great aliberty. Still, in her own subser- 
vient way she contrived to impress him with 
a notion of humble worship: and she lost 
no opportunity of increasing that impression 
even while she deprecated all evidences of 
its ruling spirit in her mind.” 


We know not whether this picture 
has its particular counterpart in life. 
We cannot recollect, however, having 
actually met its original. And yet 
with the mysterious recognition we 
sometimes experience in dreams, we 
know Alice Ross instantly. 


*‘ Alice was certainly what in common 
parlance is called, even when the party still 
retains claims to personal attraction, ‘an 
old maid.’ 

‘‘ Alice did retain claims to personal at- 
traction: her well-shaped head,—though 
its banded hair was of that disagreeable dry 
drab colour, which had not yet the advan- 
tage of our modern fashion of being dyed 
of a golden red,—surmounted a long, slen- 
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der white throat; and a figure which, if 
somewhat too spare for artistic notions of 
beauty, was, as her maid expressed it, 
‘jimp and yenteel.’ 

‘She moved (as she spoke) with slow 
precision; and not without some degree of 
yrace, The only positively disagreeable 
thing about her, was a certain watchfulness 
which disturbed and fascinated you. Do 
what you would, Alice's eyes were on you. 
You felt them fixed on your shoulder; your 
forchead; the back of your head; your 
hands; your fect; the sheet of paper on 
which you were writing a Ictter; the title 
and outside cover of the book you were 
reading; the harmless list you were making 
out of your day’s shopping; the anxious 
calculation of your year’s income; and the 
little vague sketch you scribbled while your 
mind was occupied about other things. 

“T have spoken of her as the snake in 
this Paradise; but there was something cs- 
sentially feline, also, in her whole manner ; 
and indeed the cat is, among inferior ani- 
mals, what the snake is among a lower 
order of creatures, The noiseless, cautious, 
circuitous mode in which she made her way 
across a room was cat-like; the dazed quiet 
of her eyes on common occasions, had the 
expression of a cat sitting in the sun; and 
the startling illumination of watchful atten- 
tion in them at other times, recalled to our 
fancy the same creature catching sight of 
its prey. Even the low purring, and rub- 
bine of pussy's soft fur against your side, 
scemed to find its analogy in her slow soft 
words of finttery: as the gentle approach, 
which neither required nor even accepted 
any returning caress, resembled the gliding 
to and fro on some familiar hearth of that 
unloving little domestic animal, whose cry 
is alien and weird to our ears, and its shape 
like a diminished tiger. 

“Above all, in her gravity and change- 
lesaness, she was cat-like.” 

“In all that touched herself, she was 
keen, far-sighted, and long-remembering. 
She never forgot an injury. She never 
omitted an opportunity. 

‘Her cat-like resemblance extended to 
the order and method of her every-day life. 
In the open daylight of social intercourse, 
she was tranquil and unobtrusive, or pur- 
ring and courteous; but in the darkness of 
solitary hours—in the Lone Den—her mind 
prowled and capered, and took its light 
leaps in pursuit of prey. There, the dazed 
eyes resumed their brilliant watchfulness ; 
and cleamed over the gloom of her destiny. 
There, the many calculations for small and 
great ends were methodically arranged, and 
plans laid for besieging, undermining, and 
beleaguering, such as find no place in mili- 
tary books. The tactics of Elian were 
nothing in comparison with the tactics of 
Alice” 


We have hitherto seen this feline 
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creature in her normal state of apathy 
and vigilance. For one moment let 
us look at her, in the solitude of her 
room, agitated by the wild—almost 
insane passion of which her seemingly 
cold nature is capable. 


‘“He was gone forth; gone forth from 
her,—even she scarce knew where, or for 
how long,—but gone—gone out into the 
temptation of pleasing and being pleased 
elsewhere; and when Alice thought of it, 
that pale and apparently passionless woman 
could have dashed her head against the 
stone embrasure of her tarret-window, or 
thrown herself from it into the deep court- 
yard below. Anything to still the fierce 
beating of blood to and froin her brain, and 
deaden the thoughts that chased each other 
there, of the dark-eyed, meagre, eloquent 
man, who had been mocking Heaven and 
his fellow-creatures by the assumption of a 
character as much acted as any on the 
stage ! 

“But Alice governed herself, and was 
outwardly calm. The fox of an evil secret 
gnawing at her heart should not find her 
less brave than the Spartan. If she gave 
way she might destroy him,—she might 
hang him,—those were his words: no mat- 
ter what they meant: no matter what he 
was. She would bear,—and live,—and see 
him again; and rend in pieces anyone who 
attempted to thwart her, or rival her in his 
affections.” 


It is quite impossible with the aid 
of a few tesselated extracts, to repro- 
duce the spell which Mrs. Norton’s 
art gradually and patiently weaves 
about us, and around this singular 
creation, in whom we discover, along 
with so much that is mean, bloodless, 
cruel—a, sinister charm, for which we 
cannot account, except by a sort of 
witchcraft—and after whom, even 
when we have ceased to hope, in her, 
for one secret point of human sym- 
pathy, unless we are to except such 
passion as a sorceress is imagined 
sometimes to cherish for a human 
object, we yet linger with a perverted 
fascination. 

In this feminine gallery we are 
irresistibly arrested by another por- 
trait—gaunt, repulsive—with whose 
general effect we are familiar ; but 
with the hard lines, minute wrinkles, 
and undefinable singularities of ex- 
pression which indicate an unques- 
tionable individuality. It is the full- 
length figure of the Countess of 
Clochnaben. 


“The Countess of Clochnaben was stand- 
ing with her hands behind her, superin- 
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tending the planting of some trees, when 
Alice alighted from her pony. 

‘She was so tall, and stood so firmly, 
that you might think she herself had been 
planted in the ground; and so thoroughly 
well planted, that no storm would avail to 
uproot her. She had been in youth what 
is termed a ‘fine woman,’—-very stately ; 
but the worst of immeasurably stately wo- 
men is, that in old age they are apt to 
become gaunt. The Countess of Clochna- 
ben had become gaunt. She was also very 
severe in her opinion of others; gaunt in 
mind as well as body. She kept very early 
hours. The iron vibration of the rusty old 
clock in the courtyard, very seldom had the 
advantage of her in getting the hours of six 
in summer and seven in winter struck fairly 
through, before her stern tread was heard 
on the outer staircase. These morning 
hours being often chill, and the gusty 
mountain-gaps full of what Shakspeare 
calls ‘an eager and a nipping air,’ she 
habitually wore over her cap, as a shield 
against rheumatic headache, a small quilted 
black silk bonnet; and when she headed 
her breakfast-table, what with this peculi- 
arity of costume, the rigid and erect carriage 
of her tall body, and the prepared severity 
of her mouth, she looked like a venerable 
judge about to pass sentence on a criminal. 

‘‘ And, indeed, she was continually pass- 
ing sentence on criminals. Most of her 
neighbours and connexions were criminals 
in her eyes; and she spent her time in re- 
viewing their conduct with much asperity.” 


For sake of the naive terms in 
which it isconveyed, we must here per- 
mit the Countess to utter one of her 
characteristic dicta—as she liked to 
term the emphatic expressions of her 
opinion. 


‘¢¢-You should not encourage such doings 
at Glenrossie,’ said the dowager severely ; 
‘there never was mirth or singing since J 
can remember the place, on such an impro- 
per day as the Lord’s-day.’ ” 


From this Rhembrant we turn to a 
portrait, young, refined, and volup- 
tuous. The Spanish bride of young 
Kenneth Ross arrives as the guest of 
“old Sir Douglas and Lady Koss, at 
their beautiful Scottish castle.” 


“When Dona Eusebia did at last appear, 
they saw a most undeniable beauty; though 
she looked (as, indeed, she was) some years 
older than Kenneth. What with the splen- 
dour of a rich complexion, made richer by 
the addition of rouge; the glossiness of hair 
made glossier with strongly scented oils; 
the deep crimson of the carnations twisted 
with black lace, on her head; the gems 
that glittered on her neck; the sudden turn 
and flashing of her glorious black eyes, and 
the equally sudden flirting and shutting of 
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a painted fan mounted in mother-of-pearl 
and gold, the motion of which was so in- 
cessant that it seemed an integral portion of 
her living self; what with the gleaming 
smile when the curled lips parted and left 
her white teeth, like waves in the sunshine 
disclosing a shell; what with the pretty 
trick she had, at the end of every laugh 
(and she laughed often), of giving a mis- 
chievous bite to the full underlip, as though 
to punish it back to gravity; and what with 
the fling and leap of the soft fringes on her 
robe when she turned with quick animation 
to answer you,—-there was so much lustre 
and movement about her, that it seemed as 
if she were a fire-fly transformed by magic 
into a woman. And, if she stood still (as 
she very seldom did), the curve of her neck 
and back resembled some beautiful scroll- 
work in sculpture; while her tiny forward 
foot shone in its satin shoe, a separate 
miracle,—for you wondered how anything 
so small could have so much strength and 
majesty in it.” 


Very happy and brilliant is Mrs. 
Norton’s sketch of the London 
triumphs of this foreign beauty :— 


“Tf ever that Tantalus thirst, the love of 
admiration, could be satisfied, certainly it 
should have been in the exceptional case of 
Dona Eusebia’s triumphal progress through 
the London season. She ‘made furore,’ 
as the foreign phrase terms it. A hundred 
lorgnons were aimed at her sparkling face 
as she Icaned from her opera-box, her 
graceful arms half nestled in scarlet and 
gold shawls, or Moorish bournouses of white 
and gold, black and gold, purple and gold, 
as the fancy of the evening moved her; for 
Eusebia had as many shawls and gowns as 
our vestal and over-rated Queen Elizabeth. 

‘“‘She laid her dresses and wreaths out in 
the morning on her bed, and studied what 
the evening should bring forth. She tried 
on her jewels at the glass, and rehearsed 
the performances of her coiffeur. She tossed 
a white blonde mantilla over her glossy 
head, and stuck orange blossoms under the 
comb, and tossed it off again, to replace it 
with heavy black lace and a yellow rosc. 
She sate mute and motionless, contemplat- 
ing her own little satin shoes with big 
rosettes to them, and then sprang up and as. 
saulted that bewitching chaussure; pulling off 
therosettes, and putting in glittering buckles; 
relapsing thereafter into the mute idolatry 
of contemplation, She wore her jet blac 
hair one day so smoothly braided that her 
head looked as if carved in black marble, 
and the next it was all loose, and Wayward, 
and straying about, as if she had been woke 
out of a restless slumber, and earried off to 
a party without having had time allowed 
her to comb it through. 

‘¢ All the London dandies,—half the grave 
politicians,—a quarter of the philosophic 
sages,—and a very large proportion of the 
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Established Church, both High and Low,— 
thought, spoke, and occupied themselves, 
chiefly with reference to the fact of the 
appearance of this Star of Granada. The 
pine-apples and flowers of every great 
country-house, and the time of the masters 
of such houses, were at her entire disposal. 
It was rather a favour conferred than re- 
ceived, when she consented to accept a 
peer’s ticket fur some state show, or the 
opening ceremonies of Parliament. States- 
men sat round her after the cabinet was 
over; and indeed in some cases were even 
suspected of hurrying the happy moment of 
their release from such duties, in order to 
be in time to ride with her in the Park. 
Lishops wrote her facetious and kindly little 
notes. Poets extolled her charms in every 
measure possible in the English language, 
including the doubtful possibility of hexa- 
meters. Beautiful fresh young girls were 
presented at Court and made their débé¢ in 
the world of fashion, and the greatest com- 
pliment that could be paid to the mothers 
of such as were brunettes was to say that 
‘about the eyes,’ or ‘cheek,’ or ‘chin,’ or 
‘mouth,’ or tout ensemble, they had ‘a look’ 
of Dona Eusebia.” 


In the twining of this powerful 
tale are many strands of interest. 
. One of these is anxious and even pro- 
voking. It results from a reserve in 
which the sort of cowardice which 

refers a perilous silence to a frank 

ut somewhat ambiguous disclosure, 
carriesthe person, Lady Ross, in whose 
happiness we actually feel, and are 
intended to feel, a degree of interest 
amounting almost to pain, to the 
verge of a ruinous self-sacrifice. Ex- 
treme frankness is often the expres- 
sion of the merest callosity ; reserve, 
on the other hand, is more frequently 
a form of sensitiveness than of sus- 
picion. Gertrude Ross is eminently 
sensitive and unselfish ; an instinc- 
tive horror of giving pain leads her 
to consider the feelings of others, 
even the unworthiest and the most 
unkindly, in preference to her own 
happiness and even safety. We find 
her gratuitously keeping the very 
questionable secrets of unamiable 
and unscrupulous persons, one of 
whom at least has evinced an active 
desire to injure her. These secrets 
have come to her without the com- 
plication of any confidence on the 
part of the odious people whom they 
concern, and in keeping which from 
her husband—a frank, trusting, and 
tender gentleman, whom she loves 
almostidolatrously—she compromises 
her own reputation, and of necessity 
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his happiness. That such things do 
happen now and then is only too 
true. But we have little patience 
with the feminine folly and secrecy 
which drop, here and there, bit by bit, 
the materials of a constructive case, 
which secret enemies and interested 
intriguers may put together at their 
leisure against the fair fame and the 
peace of a happy home. While in 
this one instance, pregnant with 
calamitous results, we complain of 
the heroine’s indecision and even 
folly, we are bound to remark that 
Gertrude Ross is no conventional 
lady after the pink and white wax- 
work model. We have the distinctest 
possible idea of her in person, tastes, 
character, and style. She takes her 
place in the story as thoroughly in- 
vidualized in her way as the hardest 
or wickedest prem of the drama ; 
and it is exactly because we feel that 
we have seen and known her, that we 
are so nervously interested in her 
happiness, and so incensed at her 
own temporary mismanagement of it. 

Mrs. Norton’s novel is glowing 
from first to last with colour. The 
ease and rapidity with which she 
describes, are magical. Natural 
scenery she paints with the touch, 
not of an artist, but of an enchanter. 
Her process is a mystery. We wit- 
ness no exertion and need no pa- 
tience. Trees, mountains, rocks, and 
skies expand before us in the glory 
and harmony of their hues and out- 
lines. In like manner, whatever 
other object—be it peculiar figure, 
elaborate costume; face, dismal 
and wicked, or pure and lovely, she 
chooses you to see—you do see, and 
remember afterward, not as a dream 
but a reality that has traced itself in 
your brain. To this rare power of 
description Mrs. Norton adds the 
still rarer gift of translating the spirit 
and poetry of that which she makes 
you see into expression ; and not only 
have we this never-ending play of 
fancy, but the charm of an intellectual 
activity, which at every second page 
hints a thought, or invites discussion, 
or investigates the moral of her situ- 
ations, or the mysteries of human 
nature, with a facile and profound 
penetration. This stream of original 
thought sparkling through the entire 
work, stimulates in the reader a cor- 
responding mental activity, and is one 
of the chief delights which await an 
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acquaintance with this extraordinary 
novel, 

We have observed a careful reti- 
cence respecting the plot and denoue- 
ment of the story. As we have 
before hinted, there are several—in- 
deed, no less than three—principal 
and distinct veins of interest in the 
book. That which concerns Alice 
Ross and James Frere is heightened 
by the mystery which, skilfully man- 
aged, so powerfully contributes to 
the exciting ingredient of romantic 
fiction. It is enough to say of the 
plan of this story that it owes nothing 
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to the received precedents of fiction. 
The symmetry of a well-knit plot is 
disguised bya treatment which makes 
the whole story, with a gathering im- 
petus, flow to its conclusion, so like a 
piece of real life, that we are cheated 
Into discussing its incidents and per- 
sons like actual griefs and real men 
and women. Slight as has been this 
notice, we have placed, we believe, 
sufficient matter in evidence to satisfy 
our readers that we were right in pro- 
nouncing “Old Sir Douglas,” Mrs. 
Norton’s unquestionably greatest 
prose work. 


